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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO 



THE EIGHTH EDITION 



Tn the present edition seyeral passages have beoi 
transferred from the parts of the work in which they 
had formerly been placed, to others ; qn^ some hare 
been altered in expression. 

The reader will please to observe that the angulai 
brackets are used to indicate that the word [thus] en- 
closed is equivalent in sense to that which precedes it 



THE BIGHT REVEREND 

EDWARD COPLESTON, D.D., 

LORD BISHOP OF LLANDAFF, 



Mt DfAii Lord, 

To enumerate the advantages I havtf derived 
from your instructions, both in regular lectures and 
io private conversation, would be needless to those 
acquainted with the parties, and to the public unin- 
teresting. My object at present is simply to acknowl- 
edge how greatly I am indebted to you in respect of 
the present work ; not merely as having originally im- 
parted to me the principles of the science, but also 
as having contributed remarks, explanations, and il- 
lustrations, relative to the most important points, to so 
great an amount that I can hardly consider myself as 
the Author of more than half of such portions of the 
treatise as are not borrowed from former publications. 
I could have wished, indeed,to acknowledge this more 
explicitly, by marking with some note of distinction 
those parts which are least my own. But I found it 
could not be done. In most instances there is some- 
thing belonging to each of us ; and even in those 
parts where your share is the largest, it would not 
be fair that you should be made responsible for any 
thing that is not entirely your own. Nor is it possible 
in the case of a science, to remember distinctly how 
far one has been, in each instance, indebted to the 
raggostions of tfnoth er. T n formation, as to matters of 
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fact, may easily be referred in the mind to the person 
from whom we have derived it : but scientific truths, 
when thoroughly embraced, become much more a part 
of the mind, as it were ; since they rest, not on the au- 
thority of the instructor, but on reasoning from data, 
which we ourselves furnish ;* they are scions engrafted 
on the stems previously rooted in our own soil ; and 
we are apt to confound them with its indigenous pro- 
ductions. 

You yourself also, I have reason to believe, have for- 
gotten the greater part of the assistance you have afford- 
ed in the course of conversations on the subject ; as 1 
have found, more than once, that ideas which I distinct- 
ly remembered to have received from you, have not been 
recognized by you when read or repeated. As far, 
however, as I can recollect, though there is no part of 
the following pages in which I have not, more or less, 
received valuable suggestions from you, I believe you 
have contributed less to the Analytical Outline, and to 
the Treatise on Fallacies, and more, to the subjoined 
dissertation, than to the rest of the work. 

I take this opportunity of publicly declaring, that as, 
on the one hand, you are not responsible for any thing 
contained in this work, so, on the other hand, should 
you ever favour the world with a publication of your 
own on the subject, the coincidence which will doubt- 
less be found in it with piany things here brought for- 
ward as my own, is not to be redded as any indicatioo 
of plagiarism at least on your side. 
Believe me to be. 

My dear Lord, 
Your obliged and affectionate 

Pupil and Friend. 

RICHARD WHATELY 

» 8ee B. lY. Ch ji. ^ I. 
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Thk foUowing Treatise eontaiiui the sabetanee cf tht 
Aitide **Lo6K" in the Eneyclopmdia MarapoUiamu 
It was suggested to me that a separate puUication of it 
migl&t prove acceptable, not only to some who are not 
sabficnbezs to tha^ work, but abo to several who are; 
but ^who, for convenience of reference, would prefer a 
moie portable volume. In fact a number of individnala 
had actually formed a design (prevented only by this 
publication) of joining togemer to have the Artide re* 
printed for their own private use. 

I accordingly revised it, and made such additions^ 
chiefly in the form of Not^ as I thought likely to in- 
crease its utility. 

Wlien applied to to contribute the Article, I asked 
and obtained permission from Dr. Copleston (now Bish- 
op of Llandafi) to make use of manuscripts compiled 
in great measure from what I had heaid from him in 
conversations on the subject, or which he had read to 
me from his common-place book, interspersed with ob- 
servations of my own. These manuscnpts I had drawn 
up and was in the habit of employing, for the use of 
my own pupils. 

In throwmg them into a form suitable for the Ency- 
clopaedia, and in subsequently enlarging the Article in- 
to the present volume, I have taken without scruple 
whatever appeareil most valuable from the works of 
former writers ,- especially the concise, but in general 
accurate, treatise of Aldrich. But while I adcno^*'* 

i* 
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ledge my obligations to my predecessors, of whose la • 
bours I nave largely ayailed myself, I do not profess to 
be altogether satisfied with any of the treatises that 
haye yet appeared ; noi haye I accordingly judged it 
any unreasonable presumptiom to point out what seeni 
to me the errors they contain. Indeed, whateyer de- 
ference an Author may profess for the authority of 
those who haye preceded him, the yery drcumstance 
of his publishing a work on the same subject, proves 
that he thinks theirs open to improyement In censur- 
ing, howeyer, as I haye had occasion to do, seyeral of 
the doctrines and explanations of logical writers, and 
of Aldrich in particular, I wish it to be understood that 
this is not from my haying formed a low estimate of 
the merits of the Compendium drawn up by the Author 
just mentioned, but, on the contrary, from its populari- 
ty, (it being the one commonly used at Oxford) — ^from 
tne impossibility of noticing particularly all the points 
in which we agree,T-and from the consideration that 
errors are the more carefully to be pointed out in pro- 
portion to the authority by svhich they are sanctioned 
I haye to acknowledge assistance receiyed from sev 
eral friends who have at yarious times suggested re 
marks and alterations. But I cannot avoid particular 
izing the Rev. J. Newman, Fellow of Oriel College 
who actually composed a considerable portion of th< 
work as it now stands, from manuscripts not designee 
for publication, and who is the original author of sev 
eral pages. Some valuable illustrations of the impor 
tance of attending to the ambiguity of t}\e terms usee 
in Political Economy, were furnished by the kindnest 
of my friend and former pupil, Mr. Senior, of Magda 
len College, and now Master in Chancery, who pre* 
ceded me m the office of Professor of Political Economy 
at Oxford, and afterwards was appointed to the same 
at Ein^*s College, London. They .are printed in the 
Appendix. But the friend to whom it is inscribed has 
contributed far more, and that, in the most impoitani 



pa:t8» than all others tof,ether -, ^ "oiurh, ^dc<!d, that, 
though there is in the treatise ncthinff ot his "which h&i 
not undergone such expansion or nH)aifieation as leaves 
me solely responsible for the whole, there is not a lit- 
tle of which I cannot fairly claim to be the Author. 

£ach successive edition has been revised with the 
otmost care. But though the work has undergone not 
only the close ezanunation of myself and seversd friends, 
but the severer scrutiny of determined opponents, f am 
happy to find that no material errors have been detect- 
ed, nor any considerable alterations found necessary. 

On the utility of Lo^ic many writers have said much 
in which 1 cannot coincide, and which has tended to 
brine the studv into unmerited disrepute. By represent- 
ing Logic as furnishing the sole instmment for the dis^ 
wvery of truth in all subjects, and as teaching the use 
of the intellectual facuUits in general, they raised ex- 
pectations which could not be realised, and which na- 
turadly led to a re-action. The whole svstem, whose . 
unfounded pretensions had been thus blazoned forth, 
came to be commonly regarded as utterly futile and 
empty ; like several of our most valuable medicines, 
which, when first introduced, were proclaimed, each, 
as a panacea, in^ible in the most opposite disorders ; 
and which conse(iuently, in many instances, feJl for a 
time into total disuse ; diongh, after a long interval, 
they were established in their just estimation, and em 
ployed conformably to their real properties. 

In one of Lord Dudley's (lately published) letters to 
Bishop Copleston, of the date of 1814, he adduces a 
presumption against the study of Logic, that it was sedu- 
lously cultivated during the dark periods in which the 
intellectual powers of mankind seemed neaily paralyz- 
ed — ^when no discoveries were made, and wLen various 
eiTors were wide-spread and deep-rooted' and that 
when the mental activity of the wond revived, and phi- 
losophical inquiry flourished and bore its fruits, logical 
studies fell into decay and contempt. And this I nave 
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introduced in tne " Elements of Rhetoric," (Part 11 
Ch. ill. § 2,) among other examples of a presumption 
not in itself unreasonable, but capable of heingrebutted 
by a counter-presumption. When any study has been 
unduly or unwisely cultivated to the neglect of others, 
and has even been intruded into their prorince, thei*e is 
a presumption that a re-action* will ensue, and an equal- 
ly excessive contempt, or dread, or disgust, succeed 
And in the present instance, the mistaken and absurd 
cultivation of Logic during Ages of great intellectual 
darkness, might have been expected to produce, in a 
subsequent age of comparative light, an association in 
men's minds, of Logic, with the idea of apathetic igno- 
rance, prejudice, and adherence to error ; so that the 
legitimate uses, and just value of the science (supposing 
it to have any) would be likely to be scornfully over- 
looked. Our ancestors having neglected to raise fresh 
crops of corn, and contented themselves with vainly 
threshing over and over the same straw and winnowing 
the same chafi) it mi^ht have been anticipated that their 
descendants would, for a time, regard tne very opera- 
tions of threshing and winnowing with contempt, and 
would attempt to grind com, straw and chaffall together. 

The revival oi a study which had for a long time 
been regarded as an obsolete absurdity, would probably 
have appeared to many persons, thirty years ago, as an 
undertaking far more difficult than the introduction of 
some new study ; — ^as resembling rather the attempt to 
restore life to one of the antediluvian fossil-plants, than 
the rearing of a young seedling into a tree. 

It is a curious circumstance that the very person to 
whc n the letter just alluded to was addressed should 
have lived to witness so great a change of public opin- 
ion brought about (in a epreat decree through fUs own 
instrumentalityt) within tSe short mterval-indeed with- 
in a small portion of the interval — between the writjig 

• See " Charge," 1843. 
t See Dedication. 
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of that letter aitd its publication, that the 'whole ground 
of the presumption suluded to has been completely cut 
away. During that interval, the treatise which was 
with his aid composed, and by his permission inserted 
in the Encyclopaedia, attracted so much attention as to 
occasion its sepaiate.publication, in a volume which has 
been frequently rej»rmted, not only in England, but in 
the United States of AmoHca ; where it is in use, I be- 
lieve, in every one of their Colleges. Add to which, 
Ihe frequent allusions (compared with what could have 
been met with twenty or thirty years ago) to the suIk 
ject of Logic, by writers on various subjects. And 
moreover several other treatises on the subject, either 
original works or abridgements, have been making their 
appearance with continually increased frequency of late 
years.. Some indeed of these have little or nothing in 
common with the present work except the title. But 
even that very circumstance is so far encouraging, as 
indicating that the name of this science instraa of ex* 
citing, as formerly, an almost universal prejudice, is 
considered as likely to prove a recommendation. Cer- 
tainly Lord Dudley, were he now living, would not 
speak of the eeneral neglect and contempt of Lo^c , 
though every branch of Science, Philosophy, and Lite- 
rature, have flourished during the interval. 

To explain fully the utility of Logic is what can be 
done only in the course of an explanation of the sys* 
tern itsell. One preliminary observation only (for the 
original suggestion of which I am indebted to the same 
friend to whom this work is inscribed) it may be worth 
while to offer in this place. If it were inquired what 
is to be regarded as the most appropriate intellectual 
occupation of MAN, as man, what would be the an- 
swer ? The Statesman is engaged with political afiairs ; 
the Soldier with mil'taiy: tf\e Mathematician, with the 
properties of nun^bers and maf'a'tudes ; the Merchant, 
with commercial cpup^jris, &c. ; but in what are all and 
each of these eJiployed .'- -employed, I mr.in, as ww*»* 

2 
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lor there are many modes of exerci8e of the facnltieB 
mentaLas well as bodily, which are in ^eat measure com- 
mon to us with the lower animals. Evidently, in Rea 
Boning. They are all occupied in deducing, well or ill. 
Conclusions from Premises ; each, concermng the sub- 
ject of his own particular business. If, therefore, it be 
found that the process going on daily, in each of so ma- 
ny dijQerent minds, is, in any respect, the same, and ii 
the principles on which it is conducted can be reduced 
to a regular system, and if rules can be deduced from 
from that system, for the better conducting of the pro- 
cess, then, it can hardly be denied that such a system 
and such rules must be especially worthy the attention, 
— ^not of the members of mis or that pioiession merely, 
but — of every one who is desirous of possessing a cul- 
tivated mind. To understand tiie theory of that which 
is the appropriate mtellectual occupation of Man in ge- 
neral, and to learn to do thatve//, which everyone will 
and mtut do, whether Well or ill, may surely be consi 
dered as an essential part of a liberal education. 

£ven supposing that no practical improvement in ar- 
gumentation resulted from the study of Lo^ic, it would 
not by any means follow that it is unwormy of atten- 
tion. The pursuit of knowledge on curious and inte- 
lesting subjects, for its own sadce, is usually reckoned 
no misemployment of time ; and is considered as, inci- 
dentally, if not directly, useful to the individual, by the 
exercise thus afforded to the mental faculties. All who 
study Mathematics are not training themselves to be- 
come Surveyors or Mechanics; some knowledge of 
Anatomy and Chemistry is even expected in a man li- 
berally educated, thouj^h without any view to his prac- 
tising Sureery or Medicine. And the investigation of a 
process which is peculiarly and universally the occupy 
tion of Man, considered as Man, can hardly be reckoned 
a less philosophical pursuit than those just instanced 

It has usually been assumed, however, in ^e case 
of tKe present subject, that a theory which does not 
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to the improvement of practice is iitteriy unworthy 
ol regaid ; and then, it is contended that Logic has no 
such tendency, on the plea that men may and do rea- 
son, coirectly without it: an objection which would 
equally apply in the case of Giammar, Music, Chemis- 
try, Mechanics, &c., in all of which systems the prac- 
tice must have existed previously to the theory. 

But many who allow the use of systematic principles 
in other things, are accustomed to cry up Common- 
Sense as th^ diffident and only safe guide in Reason- 
ing. Now by Common-Sense is meant, I app^rehend, 
(when the term is used with any distinct meaning,) an 
exercise of the judgment unaided by any Art or system 
of rules : such an exercise as we must necessarily em- 
floy in numberless cases of daily occurrence ; in which, 
naTing no established principles to guide us, — ^no line 
of procedure, as it were, distinctly chalked out, — ^we 
mist needs act on the best extemporaneous conjectures 
we can form. He who is eminently skilful in doing 
this, is said to possess a superior degree of Common 
Sense. But that Common-Sense is only our second 
best guide— that the rules of Art, if judiciously framed 
are always desirable when they can be had, is an as 
sertion^ for the truth of which I majr appeal to the tes- 
timony of mankind in fi;eneral ; which is so much th« 
more Taluabie, inasmuch as it may be accounted the 
'lestimony of adversaries. For the generality have a 
strong predilection in favour of Common-Sense, except 
in those points in which they, respectively, possess the 
knowledge of a system of rules ; but in ^ese points 
they deride any one who trusts to unaided Common- 
Seiifie. A sailor e. g. will, perhaps, despise the pre- 
tensions of medical men, and prefer treatmg a disease 
by Common-Sense : but he would ridicule the proposal 
01 navigating a ship by Commou-Sense, without regaid 
to the maxuns of nautical art. A physician, again, 
will perhaps contemn Sj^stems of Pohtical-Economy,* 

* 8m Senior^ Introdnctory Leetnra ob poUtical Economy, p. SB 
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I havQ been emplojed in various academical occopft* 
tions above a quarter of a century, to apprehend dan-* 

fer to her reputation from declaring the exact truth. 
\rith all its defects, and no human institution is per- 
fect, the University would stand, I am canvinced, 
higher in public estimation than it does, were the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, in all points 
respecting it, more fully known. But the scanty and 
partial success of the measures employed to promote 
logical studies is the consequence, 1 apprehend, of the 
universality of the requisition. That which must be 
done by evei-y one, will, of course, often be done but 
indifierently ; and when the belief is once fully estab^ 
lished, which it certainly has lon^ been, that any thing 
which is indisj>ensable to a testimonial, has little or 
nothing to do with the attainment of honors,* the low- 
est standard soon becomes the established one in the 
minds of the greater number ; and provided that stan- 
dard be once reached, so as to secure the candidate 
from rejection, a greater or less proiiciencvin any such 
branch of study is regarded as a matter oi indifference, 
as far as any views of academical distinction are con- 
cerned. 

Divinity is one of these branches, and to this also 
most of what has been said concerning Loeic might 
be considered as equally applicable ; but, in fact, there 
are several important differences between the two 
cases. In the first place, most of the students who 
are designed for the Church, and many who are not, 
have a value for theological knowledge, independently 
of the requisition of the schools ; and on that ground do 
not confine their views to the lowest admissible degree 
of proficiency ; whereas this can be said of very few 
in the case of Logic. And moreover, such as design 
to become candidates for holy Orders, know that ano- 

* In the last frafned Examination-statute an express declaraf ^oa 
has been ii>serted, that proficiency in Logic is to have weight ^ 
the assignment of hononrs. 



Iher exanuaation in Theojogy awaits them. But m 
eonsideration, which is still more to the present par- 
pose, is, that Theology, not being a Science, admits of 
mfinite degrees of pronciency, from tl^t which is with- 
in the reach of a child, up to the highest that is attain- 
able by die most exalted renins; every one of which 
degrees is inestimably vahiable as far as it goes. If 
any one understands tolerably the Church-catechism, 
or evoL half of it, he knows 5o;netA«ng of divinity ; and 
that s(Mnething is incalculaby preferable to nothing 
But it is not so with a Science ; one who does not un* 
derstand the principles of Euclid^ demonstrations, 
whatever number of questions and answers he may 
have learnt by rote, knows absolutely nothine of Ge- 
ometry : unless he attain this point, all his labour is 
utterly lost; worse than lost, perhaps, if he is led to 
believe that he has learnt something of Mathematics, 
when, in truth, he has not And the same is the case 
with Logic, or any other Science. It does not admit 
of such various degrees* as a knowledge of religion. 
Of course I am far from supposing that all who imder- 
Btand any thing, much or httle, of a certain Science* 
stand on the same level ; but I mean, what is surely 
undeniable, that one who does not embrace the funda- 
mental principles, of a Science, whatever he may have 
taken on autnori^, smd learned by rote, knows, prop- 
erly speakinj^, nothing of that science. And such, 1 
have no hesitation in saying, is the case with a consid- 
erable proportion even of those candidates who obtain 
testimonials, including many who gain distinction. 
There are some persons (probably not so many as one 
in ten, of Such as have in other respects tolerable abili^ 
ties,) who are pbysiodly inca})able of the de^ee of 
steady abstraction requisite for really embracing the 
principles of L^ic or of any other Science, whatever 
Muns ma)r be taucenNby themselves or their teachers 
Bat there is a much mater number to wh<vn this is a 
great difficv^y, thougn not an impossibility ; and who 



haying of course, a strong disinclinatiou to sacfa a study 
look naturally to the very lowest admissible standard 
And the example of such examinations in Logic as mudi 
be expected in the case of men of these descriptionsj 
tends, in combination with popular prejudice, to degradi 
the study altogether in the minds of the generality. 

It was from these considerations, perhaps that it was 
proposed, a few years ago, to leave the study of Logic 
altogether to the option of the candidates : but the sug- 
gestion was rejected ; the majority appearing to think 
(in which opinion I most fully coincide) that, so strongly 
as the tide of popular opinion set against the study, the 
result would nave been, within a few years, an almost 
universal neglect of that science. Matters were accor- 
dingly left, at that time, in respect of this point, on their 
former footing ; which I am convinced was far prefera- 
ble to the proposed alteration. 

But a middle course between these two was suggest- 
ed, which I was persuaded would be iniinitely prefer- 
able to either ; a persuasion whichl had long entertain- 
ed, and which isxx)nfinned by every day^e observations 
and reflections; of which, few persons, I believe, have 
bestowed more on this subject. Let the study of Logic, 
it was urged, be made optional to those toho art merely 
candidates/or a degree, but indispensable to the aitain- 
ment of academical honours; and the consequence would 
be, that it would speedily begin and progressively con- 
tinue, to rise in estimation and to be studied with real 
profit. The examination might then, it was urged, 
without any hardship, be made a strict one ; since no 
one could complain that a certain moderate degree of 
scientific ability, and a resolution to apply to a certain 
prescribed study, should be the conditions of obtaining 
ii^inction^ Tlie far greater part would still study Lo- 
gic; since there would be (as before) but few who 
would be willing to exclude themselves from the possi- 
bility of obtaining distinction ; but it wmld be studied 
with a very difleient mind, when ennobled, as it were. 



bj being made part of the passport to University Lon« 
GUIS, and when a proficiency in it came to be regarded 
^nerally as an honourable distinction. And in pro- 
portion as the number increased of those who really 
understood the science, the number, it was contended, 
would increase of such as would value it on higher and 
better grounds. It would in time come to be better 
known and better appreciated by all the well-informed 
part of society : and lectures in Logic at the University 
would then, perhaps, no longer consist exclusively of 
an explanation of the mere dements. This would be 
necessary indeed for beginners; but to the more advan- 
ced students, the tutors would no more think of lectur- 
ing in the bare rudiments, than of lecturing in the Latin 
or Greek Grammar ; but, in the same manner as they 
exercise their pupils in Grammar, by reading with them 
Latin and Gtreek authors with continual reference to 
grammer-rules, so, they would exercise them in Logic 
by reading some argumentative work, requiring bd an- 
alysis of It on logi<Sil principles. 

These effects could not indeed, it was acknowledged, 
be expected to show themselves fuUy till after a con- 
sideraole lapse of time ; but that the change would begin 
to appear* (and that very decidedly) withm three or four 
years, was confidently anticipated. 

To this it was rephed, that it was most desirable that 
no one should be allowed to obtain the Degree of B.^. 
without a knowledge of Logic. This answer carries a 
plausible appearance to those unacquainted with the 
actual state of the University ; though in fact it is to- 
tally irrelevant. For it goes on the supposition, that 
hitherto this object has been accomplished ; — ^that every 
one who passes his examination does possess a know- 
ledge of Logic ; which .is notoriously not the fact, nor 
ever can be, without some important change in some 
part of our system. The question therefore is, not, as 
the above objection would seem to imply, whether a 
leal, profitable knowledge of Logic shall be strictly re- 
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|Qued of ereiy candidate for a Degree, ^ioi this m facA 
aeyer has been done) but whether, in the attempt to ac* 
Gomplish this by requiring the form of a lo^cal exami- 
nation from every candidate without exception, we shall 
continue to degrade the science, and to let this part ol 
the examination be regarded as a mere form, by man^^ 
who mieht otherwise liave studied Logic in earnest 
and with advantage : — ^whether the great majority oi 
candidates, and those too of a more prooiising descrip- 
tion, shall lose a real and important benefit, through 
the attempt, (which, after all, experience has proved to 
be a vain attempt) to comprehend in this benefit a very 
small number, and of the least promising. 

Something of an approach to the proposed alteration, 
was introduced into tlie Examination-statute passed in 
IS30 ; in which, permission is granted to such as are 
candidates merely for a testimonial, to substitute for Lo- 
gic a portion of £uclid. I fear, however, that little or 
nothing will be gained by this ; unless indeed the Ex- 
aminers resolve to make tlie examinations in Logic far 
stricter than those in Euclid. For since every one who 
is capable of really understanding Euclid must be also 
capable of Logic, the alteration does not meet the case 
of those whose inaptitude for Science is invincible ; and 
these are the very description of men whose (so-called 
loffical-examinations tend to depress the science. Those 
few who really are physically incapable of scientific 
reasoning, and the far greater number who fancy them- 
selves so, or who at least will rather run a risk than 
surmount their aversion, and set themselves to study in 
earnest, — all these will be likely, when the alternative 
is proposed, to prefer Logic to Euclid ; because in the 
latter, it is hardly possible, at least not near so easy as 
in Lc^ic, to present the semblance of preparation by 
learning questions and answers by rote : — in the cant 

Dence has proved this, m the case of the Responsion- 
examinations, where the alternative of Logic or Eudiil 



has always been proposed to the eandiJates; of whom 
&ose most aveise to Science, or incapable of it, are aj 
laost always found to prefer Lo^c. 

The determination mo^f indeed be formed, and acted 
on from henceforth, that all who do in reality knovr 
nothing, properly speaking, of any Science, shall be re- 
jected : all I know u, that this has never been the case 
hitherto. 

Still, it is a satisfaction tome, that attention has been 
called to the eyil in question, and an experimental mea- 
sure adopted for its abatement. A confident hope is 
thus afforded, that in the event (which I mudi fear) of 
the failure of the experiment, some other more effectual 
measure may be resoited to.* 

I am sensible that many may object, that this is not 
the proper place for such remarks as the foregoing : 
what has the Public at large, they may say, to do with 
the statutes of the University of Oxford ? To this it 
might fairly be replied, that not only all who think of 
sending their sons or other near relatives to Oxford, but 
all likewise who are placed under ihe ministry of such 
as have been educated there, are indirectly concerned, 
to a certain decree, in the system there pursued. But 
the consideration which had the chief share in induc- 
Uig me to say what I have, is, tbat the vindication of 
Logic from the prevailing disregard and contempt under 
wmch it labours, would have been sjtogether incom. 
plete without it For let it be remember^ that the sci* 
ence is judged of by the Public in this country, in a very 
great d^ree, frsm the specimens displayed, and the re- 
ports made, by those whom Oxford sends forth. Every 
one, on looking into the University-Calendar or Statute. 
Book, feels himself justified in assuming, that whoever 
has graduated at Oxford must be a Logican : not, in. 

. * Since this was written, the ejcperiment has been tried. In the 
first Examination-list under the new Statute (Easter, 1831,) of 135 
candidates who did not aspire to the higher classes, twenty five ^re- 
tfnted Euclid for their ezaminaftioii, and one ktmirei. Logic I 
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deed, necessarily, a first-rate Logician; but such as to 
satisfy the public examiners that he has a competent 
knowledge of the science. Now, if a very large pro- 
portion of these persons neither are, nor think them^ 
selves at all benented by their (so-called) logical edu« 
cation, and if many of them treat the study with 
contempt, and represent it is a mere tissue of obsolete 
and empty jargon, which it is a mere waste of time to 
attend to, let any one judge what conclusions respect- 
ing the utility of the study, and the wisdom of the Uni- 
versity in upholding it, are likely to be the result. 

That prejudices so deeply-rooted as those I have al- 
luded to, and supported by the authority of such emi- 
nent names, especially that of Locke, and (as is com- 
monly, though not very correctly supposed) Bacon» 
should be overthrown at once by the present treatise, 
I am not so sanguine as to expect; but if I have been 
successful fh refuting some of the most ])opular objec- 
tions, and explaining some principles which are in gen- 
eral ill-understood, it maybe hoped that just notions on 
the subject may continue (as they have begun) to gain 
ground more and more. 

It may be permitted me to mention, that as I have 
addressed myself to various classes of students, from 
the most uninstructed tyro, to the farthest-advanced 
Logician, and have touched accordingly both on the 
most elementary principles, and on some of the most 
remote deductions from them, it must be expected that 
readers of each class will find some parts not well cal- 
culated for them. Some explanations will appear to the 
one too simple and puerile ; and for another class, some 
of the dis(j[uisitions wiU be at first too abstruse. If to 
each descnption some portions are found interesting, it 
« as much as I can expect. 

With regard to the style, I have considered j^enpi* 
cutty not only, as it always must be, the first pomt, but 
ds one of such paramount importance in such a subject, 
4A to justify the neglect of all others. Prolixity of exp 
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plaoatioa, — ^homeliness in illustration, — and baldness 
of expression, I have regarded as blemishes not worth 
thinking of, when anything was to be gained in respect 
of clearness. To some of my readers a temporary dif • 
ficulty may occasionally occur from the use of some 
technical terms different, or differently applied from what 
they have been accustomed to.* They must consider, 
faowcyer, that the attempt to conform in this point to 
the usage of every logical writer, would have been, on 
account of their variations from each other, utterly hope- 
less. I have endeavoured, in the terms employed, to 
make no wanton innovations, but to conform generally 
to established usage, except when there is some very 
Btronff objection to it;— where usage is divided, to pre- 
fer what may appear in each case the most convenient 
term ; — and, above all, to explain distinctly the sense 
in which each is employed in the present work. 

If any should complain of my not having given a 
history of all the senses in which each technical term 
has been used by each writer from its first introduction, 
and a review of the works of each, I can only reply that 
iny design was not to write a Logical Archaeology, or 
a Commentary on the works of fonner Logicians, but 
an elementary introduction to the science. And few, 1 
suppose, would consider a treatise, for instance, on. 
Agriculture, as incomplete, which should leave un- 
touched the questions of, who was the inventor of the 
plough, — what successive alterations that implement 
nas undergone, — and from what region wheat was first 
introduced. 

And if again any should complain of the omission of 
such metapnysical disquisitions on the laws of thought, 
and the constitution of the human mind generally, as 
they have been accustomed to include under the head 
of JLogic, my answer must be, that that term has been 
employed by me in a different sense; for reasons which 
T have stated in several parts of this treatise, and espe* 

• See Book ii. Chap. i. § 1 
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cially in Book IV. Chap. iii. ; and that f am thereib/a 
only to be censured, at the utmost, as not having un- 
dertaken a work of a different kind, and on a di&rent 
subject. 

I would not, on the other hand, be understood as 
complaining of those who have used the word Logic in 
a more extended sense, or as underrating the value of 
their works. Only, the reader should be cautioned 
against the mistake — much conunoner, I believe, than 
is generally thought — of confounding the extension of 
the aj^ication of a name, with the enlargement of the 
boundaries of a science. 

It is proper however to mention that the first Part of 
the "Elements of Rhetoric" contains a discussion of 
such points as many writers have treated of under the 
department of Logic. 

The technical language employed in this treatise, is, 
liiroughout, with the exception of a very few cases 
where some departure from ancient usage appeared in- 
dispensable, that of the older works on the siibject 
Some degree of prejudice perhaps might have been, in 
tile outset, avoided, and a far greater appearance of 
originality produced, by adopting novel forms of ex- 
pression. There are also many writers who have found 
fault with the established technical language, as cum 
brous and perplexing. I have always found however 
that the phraseology they adopt in its stead consists of 
far more tedious circumlocution than that which 
they censure; while it is often less clear and less 
correct. 

It should be observed however that all technical lan- 
guage (as well as all rules of art) must be expected to 
present, at first, a difficulty for the learner to surmount; 
though in the end, it wiU greatly facilitate his procedure. 
But with this view it is necessary that such language 
and rules should be not only distinctly understood, but 
also learnt, and remembered as familiarly as the Alpha- 
bet, and employed constantly, and with scrupulous §%■ 



Otherwise technical language will prove an 
incumbrance instead of an adyants^ ; just as a suit of 
clothes would be, if instead of putting them on and 
Vfearing them, one should carry them about in his 
hands. 

Of the correctness of the fundamental doctrines main- 
tained in the work, I may be allowed to feel some con- 
fidence ; not so much from the len^ of time that I 
have been more or less occupied with it— enjoying at 
the same time the advantage of frequent suggestions and 
corrections from several judicious^friends — as from the 
nature of the subject In works of taste, an author 
camiot be suie that the judgment of the Public will 
coincide with his own ; and if he fail to give pleasure, 
he fails of his sole or most appropriate object. But in 
the caseof truths which admit of scientific demonstration, 
it is possible to arrive by reasoning at as full an assu- 
rance of the justness of ue conclusions established, as 
the imperfection of the human faculties will admit ; and 
experience, accompanied with attentive observation, and 
with repeated trials of various methods, may enable one 
long accustomed to tuition, to ascertain with considera- 
ble certainty what explanations are the best comprehend- 
ed. Many parts of the detail, however, may probably 
be open to objections ; but if (as experience now autho* 
rizes me the more confidently to hope) no errors art 
discovered, which materially affect the substantial utility 
of the work, but only such as detract from the credit ol 
the author, the object will have been attained which 1 
aught to have had principally in view. 

No credit, 1 am aware, is given to an author's own 
disclaimer of personal motives, and profession of ex- 
dilsive regard for public utility ; since even sincerity 
cannot, on this point, secure him from deceiving him- 
self ; but it may be allowable to observe, that one whose 
^object was the increase of his reputation as a writer, 
eould hardly have chosen a subject less suitable for his 
purpose than the present. At &e time of the first pub- 
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lication, the study was neither popular, nor, appalrently, 
likely soon to become bo Ignorance, fortified by pre- 
judice, opposed its reception, even in the minds of those 
who are considered as both candid and well-informed 
And as, on the one han4, a large class of modern phi- 
losophers might be expected to raise a clamour against 
" obsolete prejudices ;" " bigoted devotion to the decrees 
of Aristotle ;" ** confining the human mind in the tram- 
mels of the Schoolmen,'' &&, so, on the other hand, ail 
such as really are thus bigoted to every thin^ that has 
been long established, merely because it has been long 
established, were lively to exclaim against the pre- 
sumption of an author, who presumes to depart in 
several points from the track of his predecessors. 

There is another circumstance, also, which tends 
materially to diminish the credit of a writer on this and 
some other kindred subjects. We can make no dis- 
coveries of striking novelties: the senses of our readers 
are not struck, as with the return of a Comet which had 
been foretold, or the extinction of a taper in carbonic* 
acid ^as : the materials we work upon are common and 
familiar to all, and, therefore, supposed to be well un- 
derstood by ail. And not only is any one's deficiency 
in the use of Uiese materials, such as is generally unfelt 
by himself, but when it is removed by satisfactory ex- 
planations — ^when the notions, which had been perplex- 
ed and entangled, are cleared up by the introduction ol 
a few simple and apparently obvious principles, he will 
generally forget that any explanation at all was needed, 
and consider all that has been said as mere truisms, 
which even a child could supply to himself. Such is 
the nature of the fundamental principles of a science — 
they are so fully implied in the most evident and w^U- 
Jcnown truths, that the moment they are fully embraced, 
it becomes a difficulty to conceive that we could ever 
have been not aware of them. And hence, the more 
simple, dear, and obvious any principle is rendered, tbe 
more likely is its exposition to elicit those common 



remrioB, * of coiine ! of coime r '« no oiie oooM ewm 
doubt that f* *< this is all yeiy true, but there is nothing 
new brooght to li^ht ; — ^notlung tibat was not familiar 
to every one," '* mere needs no ghost to tell ns that " 
I am convinced that a verbose, mjrstica], and partially 
obscure way of writing on such a subject, is the most 
likely to catch the attention of the multitude. Tlie 
^nerality verify the observation of Tacitus, ** omne 
ignotum pro minfico :** and when any thinvis made verjr 
plain to them, are apt to fancy that mey knew it 
already ; so that the explanations of scientific truths are 
likely, for a considerable time at least, to be, by most 
men, underrated the more, the more pcarfectly they ac- 
complish their object 

A very slow progress, therefore, towards popularity 
(far slower indeed than has in fact taken place) is the 
utmost that I expected for such a treatise as I have 
endeavoured to make tbe present. I felt myself bound, 
nowever, not only as a member of Society, but more 
especially as a Mmister of the Gospel, to use my en- 
deavours towwds promoting an object which to me ap- 
pears highly important, and (what is much more) whose 
importance was appreciated J>y very few besides. The 
cause of Truth universally, and not least, of religious 
Truth, is benefited by every thing that tends to promote 
sound reasoning, and facilitate the detection of fallacy 
The adversaries of our Faith would, I am convinced, 
have been on many occasions more satisfactorily an- 
swered, and would have had fewer openings for cavil, 
had a thorough acquaintance with Liogic been a more 
common qusdification than it is. In lending my en- 
deavours, therefore, whether with greater or less suc- 
cess, towards this object, I trust that I am neither use- 
lessly nor unsuitably employed. 

Those who are engaged in, or designed for tj^e Sacred 
Ministry, and all others who are sensible that the cause 
of true keligion is not a concern of the Ministry alone» 
should remember that this is no time to forego any of 
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ELEMENTS OF LOGIC- 



INTRODUCTION. 

^ 1. Logic, in the most extensive sense Deflnitioa 
m which it has been thought advisable to of Logio. 
employ the name, may be considered as the Science, 
ana also as the Art, of Reasoning^. It investigates the 
principles on which argumentation is conducted, and 
lurmsnes such rules as may be derived from those prin- 
ciples, for guarding against erroneous deductions. Its 
most appn^riate. office, however, is that of instituting 
an analysis of the process of the mind in Reasoning; 
and in this point of view it is, as I have said, strictly a 
Science : while, considered in reference to the practical 
rules above mentioned, it may be called the Art ot 
Reasoning. For it is to be remembered, that as a science 
is conversant about speculative knowledge only, and an 
is the application of knowledge to practice, hence, Lo« 
gic (as well as any other system of knowledge) becomes 
when applied to practice, an art ; while confined to the 
theory oi reasoning, it is strictly a science : and it is as 
sach that it occupies the* higher place in point of digni- 
ty, since it professes to develope some of the most inte- 
resting and curious intellectual phenomena.* 

Considering how early Logic attracted preraOing 
the attention of philosophers, it may ap- MistakM res- 
pear surprising that so little progress P«*^^°ff^®K** 

* It is surely strange, therefore to find in a treatise on Logio, 
(Aldrioh's) a distinct dissertation to prove that it is an Art, aiidL«ot 
• Soience ! 
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shciild have been made, as is confessedly the case, in 
developing its principles, and perfecting the detail of 
the system ; and this circumstance has been brought 
forward as a proof of the barrenness and futility of the 
study. But a similar argument might have been urged 
with no less plausibility, at a period not very remote 
against the study of Natural Philosophy ; and, very 
recently, arainst that of Chemistry. No science can 
be expected to make any considerable progress, which 
is not cultivated on rignt principles. Whatever may 
be the inherent vigour of tne plant, it will neither be 
flourishing nor fruitful till it meet with a suitable soil 
and culture : and in no case is the remark more appli- 
cable than in the present ; the greatest mistakes havine 
always prevailed respecting the nature of Logic ; and 
its provmce having in consequence been extended by 
many writers to subjects with which it has no proper 
connexion. Indeed, with the exception perhaps of 
Aristotle, (who is himself, however, not entirely ex- 
empt from the errors in quesstion,) hardly a writer on 
Logic can be mentioned who has clearly perceived, and 
steadily kept in view throughout, its veal nature and 
object Before his time, no distinction was drawn be- 
tween the science of which we are speaking, and that 
which is now usually called Metaphysics ; a circum- 
stance which alone snows how small was the progress 
made in earlier times. Indeed, those who first turned 
their attention to the subject, hardly thought of inquir 
ing into the process of Reasoning itself, but confined 
themselves almost entirely to certain preliminary points, 
the discussion of which is (if logically considered) sub- 
ordinate to that of the main inquiry. 

To give even a very condensed account 
Lwic distinct ^^ the lives and works of all the principal 
from the writers on Logic — of the technical terms 
ft*^^i°^ e ^^ iJ^troduced by each, and the senses in which 
e science. ^^^^ employed them — and of the improve- 
mojits or corruptions, ttat were fn m time to time in* 
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troduced — in short, to write the History and Antiqui 
ties of Logical Science — would be foreign to my pres- 
ent design. Such a work, if undertaken by a compe- 
tent writer, would be, though not of a popular charac- 
ter, yet highly interesting and instructive to a limited 
class of students. But the extensive research which 
nvoald form one indispensable qualification for such a 
task, would be only one out of many, even less com- 
mon, qualifications, i^thout which such a work would 
be worse than useless. Hie author should be one 
thoroughly on his guard against the common error^^of 
confounding together, or leading his readers to con- 
found, an intimate acquaintance with many books on a 
riven subject, and a clear insight into the subject itself. 
With ability and industry for mvestigating a multitude 
of minute particulars, he should possess the power of 
rightly estimating each according to its intnnsic im- 
portance, and not (as is very commonly done,) accord- 
ing to the degree of laborious research it may have coat 
him, or the rarity of the knowledge he may in any case 
have acquired. And he should be careful, while re- 
cording the opinions and expressions of various authors 
on points of science, to guard both himself and his 
readers a^insf the mistake of taking any thing on au- 
thority, that ought to be evinced by scientific reason- 
ing ; or of regarding each technical term as having a 
sort of prescriptive right to retain for ever the meaning 
attached to it by those who first introduced it In no 
subject, in short, is it more important for an author to 
be free from all tinge of antiquarian pedantry. 

But if I felt myself as fully competent to the task of 
writing such a history of Logic, as I have alluded to, 
as I am conscious of not being so, I should still deci- 
dedly prefer keeping such a work altogether distinct 
from a treatise on the science ; because the combination 
of the two in a single volume would render it the mor« 
difficult to avoid the blending of them confusedly to 
gather , said also because, on 8uch a plan, the distinc 
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tion oould not be so easily preserved betwaen Lc^c, in 
the sense in which I am here using that title, and ya- 
lious metaphysical disquisitions to which several wri« 
ters have given the same name. 

For these reasons I have thought it best to take only 
a slight and rapid glance of the series of logical writon 
down to the present day, and of the general tendency 
of th^r labours. 

Eaiiywritexf §2. Zeno the £le£ttic whom most ae- 
on i^gic. counts represent as the earliest systemati« 
writer on the subject of Logic, or, as it was then called. 
Dialectics, divided his work into three parts ; the first 
of which (upon Consequences) is censured by Socrates 
[Plato, Parmen.l ior obscurity and confusion. In^s 
second part, however, he furnished that interrogatory 
method of disputation {ifunfuis'] which Socrates adopt- 
ed, and which has since borne his name. The third 
part of his work was devoted to what may not be im- 
properly termed the art of wrangling IkgieriK^fli 
which supplied the disputant with a collection of so- 
phistical questions, so contrived, that the concession of 
some point that seemed unavoidable, immediately in- 
volved some glaring absurdity. This, if it is to be 
esteemed as at all facing within the province of Logic, 
is certainly not to be regarded (as some have ignorantly 
or heedlessly represented it) as its princijKd or proper 
business. The Greek philosophers generally have un • 
fortunately devoted too much attention to it ; but we 
must beware of falling into the vulgar error of suppos- 
ing the ancients to have regarded as a serious and in- 
trinsically important study, ti^ai which in fact they con- 
sidered as an ingenious recreation. The disputants di- 
verted themselves in their leisure hours by making trial 
of their own and their adversary's acuteness, in the en- 
deavour mutually to perplex each other with subtle 
fallacies ; much in the same way as men amuse them- 
selves with propounding and guessing riddles, or iflth 
the gamp of chess ; to each of which diversions the 
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flMntiye disputations of ihe ancients bore much reseu* 
biance. They- were closely analo^us to the wrestling 
and other exercises of die uymnasium ; these last being 
reckoned conducive to bodily vigour and activity, as the 
loimer were to habits of intellectual acuteness ; but the 
immediate object in each was a sportive, not a serious 
contest; though doubtless fashion and emulation often 
occasioned an undue importance to be attached to suc- 
cess in each. 

Zeno, then, is hardly to be regarded as 
any farther a logician than as to what re- ^^' 
spects his erotetie method of disputation ; a course ci 
argument constructed on this principle being properly 
an hypothetical Sorites, whicn may easily be reduced 
into a series of syllogisms. 

To Zeno succeeded £uclid of Megaxa, ^ u^ j| 
and Antisthenes ; both pupils of Socrates, jututhenei. 
The former of these prosecuted the subject 
of the third part of his predecessor's treatise, and is said 
to have been the author of many of ^e fallacies attri- 
buted to the Stoical school. Of the writings of the lat- 
ter nothing certain is known ; if, however, we suppose 
the above-mentioned sect to be his disciples in this study, 
and to have retained his principles, he certainly took a 
more correct view of the subject than Euclid. The 
Stoics divided all XexTa — evei^ thing that could be 
said — into three classes; 1st, the Simple Term; 2d, 
the Proposition; 3d, the Sylloeism ; viz, the hypothetic 
cat; for they seem to have haa little notion of a more 
rigorous analysis of argument than into that familial 
form. 

We mufft not here omit to notice the merits of Archy- 
tas, to whom we are indebted (as he him- Ajchytas 
self probably was, in a greai degree, to 
older writers) for the doctrines of the Categories. He, 
however, (as well as the other writers on the subject) 
appears to have had no distinct view of the proper ob- 
iect and just limits of the science of Logic ; but to have 
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blended with it metaphysical discussions not strictly 
connected with it, and to have dwelt on the investiga- 
tion of the nature of Terms and Propositions, without 
maintaining a constant reference to the principles o{ 
Eleasoning ; to which all the rest should be made sub- 
servient 

. . . The state, then, in which Aristotle found 

" ** *' the science (if, indeed, it can properly be 
said to have existed at all before his time) appears to 
have been nearly this ; the division into Simple Terms, 
Propositions, and Syllogisms, had been slightly sketch- 
ed out; the doctrine of Uie Categories, and perhaps that 
of the Opposition of propositions, had been laid down ; 
and, as some believe, the analysis of Species into Gen- 
us and Differentia had been introduced by Socrates. 
These, at best, were rather the materials of the system, 
than the system itself ; the foundation of which mdeed 
he distinctly claims the merit of having laid, and which 
remains fundamentally the same as he left it 

Tt has been remarked, that the logical system is one 
of those few theories which have been begun and com- 
pleted by the same individual The history of its dis- 
covery, as far as the main principles of the science are 
concerned, properly commences and ends with Aristo- 
tle ; and this may perhaps in part account for the sub- 
sequent perversions of it The brevity and simplicity 
of its fundamental truths (to which point indeed all real 
Science is perpetually tending) has probably led many 
to suppose that something much more complex, ali- 
stmse, and mysterious, remained to be discovered. The 
vanity, too, by which all men are prompted unduly to 
magnify their own pursuits, has led unphiloso]>^i >al 
minds, not in this case alone, but in many others, l?ejc* 
tend the boundaries of their respective sciences, not by 
the patient development and just application of theprin« 
ciples of those sciences, but by wandering into irrele- 
vant subjects. The mystical employment of nwnben 
by Pythagoras, in matters utterly foreign to arithmetic 
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ia]>erhaps the earliest instance of the kind. A man 
curious and important one is the degeneracy of Astro* 
nomy Into judicial Astrology ; but none is more strik- 
ing than the misapplication of Logic, by those who 
have treated of it as " the art of rightly employing the 
rational faculties/' or who have intruded it mto the 

{)ro^*ince of Natural Philosophy, and regsurded the Syl- 
ogism as an engine for the investigation of Nature ; 
while they overlooked the extensive field that was be- 
fore them within the legitimate limits of the science ; 
and perceived not the importance and difficulty of the 
task, of completing and properly filling up the masterly 
sketch before them. 

The writings of Aristotle were not only for the most 
part absolutely lost to the world for about two centu- 
ries, but seem to have been but little studied for a long 
time after their recovery. An art, however, of Logic, 
derived from the principles traditionally preserved by 
his disciples, seems to have been generally known, and 
to have been employed by Cicero in his philosophical 
works; but the pursuit of the science seems to have 
been abandoned for a lone time. A s early in the Chris 
tian era as the second and third centuries, the Peripate- 
tic doctrines experienced a considerable revival; and 
we meet with the names of Galen, Ammo- 
nius, (who seems to have taken the lead Ammoniui, 
among the commentators on Aristotle) Alex- Alexander,' 
ander of Aphrodisias, and Porphyry, a^ lo- ^^^^J^ 
gicians ; but it is not till the close of the fifth century, 
or the beginning of the sixth, that Aristotle's logical 
works were translated into Latin by the celebrated Soe- 
thius.* Not one of these seems to have ^ .j.^^ 
made any considerable advances in develop- ^^ 
ing the theory of reasoning Of the labours of Galen 
(who added the insignificant fourth Figure to the three 
recognized by Aristotle) little is known j and Porphy- 
ry's principal work is merely on the predicables. We 

* Born about a. d. 475, and died about a. d. 834. 
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have little of the science till the reTiyal of lesujung 
among the Arabians, by whom Aristotle's treatises on 
this as well as on other subjects, were eagerly. studied 
§ 3. Passing by the names of some By- 

c 00 men. ^antine writers of no great importance^ we 
come to the times of the Schoolmen ; whose waste of 
ingenuity, and frivolous subtilty of disputation, have 
been often made the subject of complaints, into the jus- 
tice of which it is unnecessary here fully to inquire 
It may be sufficient to observe, that their fault dia not 
lie in their d^^ent study of Logic, and the high vsdue 
they set upon it, but in their utterly mistaking the true 
nature and object of the sdence ; and by the attempt to 
employ it for the purpose of physical discoveries, in- 
volving every subject in a mist of words, to the exckt- 
sion of sound philosophical investigation.* Their er- 
rors may serve to account for the strong terms in which 
Bacon sometimes appears to censure logical 

^^^ pursuits ; but that this censure was Intend- 
ed to bear against the extravagant perversions, not the 
l^itimate cultivation of the science, may be proved from 
his own observations on the subject, in his Advance^ 
ment of Learning, " Had Bacon lived in the present 
day, I am inclined to think he would have made his 
chief complaint against unmethodized inquiry and ilia 
gical reasoning. Certainly he would not have com- 
plained of Dialectics as corrupting Philosophy. To 
^uard now against the evils prevalent in hie time, would 
be to fortify a town against battering-rams, instead of 
against cannon."t 

, His moderation, however, was not imi- 

^ ^' tated in other quarters. Even Locke con- 
founds in one sweeping censure the Aristotelic theory* 
with the absurd misapplications and perversions of it 

* of the character of the School-dioinUy, Dr. HampdenVi Bamp 
ton Lectures fumUh the best view that has, perhaps, ever i^ 
peared. 

\ Fol. Econ. Lect. ix. p. 2S7 
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in later jeaiA His objection to the science, as iinser- 
▼icaable in the discovery of truth (which has of late 
been often repeated,) wmle it holds good in reference 
to many (misnamed) logicians, indicates that, with re- 
gard to die true nature of the science itself, he had no 
clearer notions than they have, of the just limits of lo- 
gical science, as confined tcr the theory of Reasoning ; 
and of the distinct character of that operation from tne 
observations and experiments which are essential to the 
study of Nature. 

For instance, in chap, xvii.' " on Reason,** (which, by 
the way^ he perpetuadly oonfotmds with Reasoning,) 
he says, in § 4, *< If syllogisms must be taken for the 
only proper instrumeat of reason and means of know- 
1edg^9 it will follow, that before Aristotle there was not 
one man that did or could know any thing by reason ; 
and that since the inyention of syllogisms there is not 
one in ten thousand that doth. But Giod has not been 
so sparing to men to make them barely two-legged 
creatures, and left it to Aristotle to make tnem rational, 
t. e. those few of them that he could get so to examine 
the grounds of syllogisms, as to see that in above three- 
score ways that three propositions may be laid tofi;ether» 
there are but fourteen wherein one may be sure that the 
conclusion is right," &c " God has been more boun- 
tiful to mankind than so : He has given them a mind 
that can reason without being instructed in methods of 
svUogiziag," &c. All this is not at all less absurd than 
if an^r one, on being told of the discoveries of modem 
chemists respecting caloric, and on hearing described the 
process by which it is conducted through a boiler into- 
the water, which it converts into a gas of sufficient 
elasticity to overcome the pressure of the atmosphere, 
Iw., should reply, " If all this were so, it would follow 
that before the time of these chemists no one ever did 
or could make any liquor boil.** 

He presently after inserts an encomium upon Aristotle, 
m which he is equsdly unfortunate ; he praises him fof 
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the " invention of syllogisms :'* to which he certaiiily 
had no more claim, than Linnsus to the creation of pkoits 
and animals ; or Harvey, to the praise of having made 
the blood circulate; or Lavoisier, to that of having 
fw tried the atmosphere we breathe. And the utility ol 
this invention consists, according to him, in the great 
seiTice done against " tiiose who were not ashamed to 
deny any thing ;" a service which never could have been 
performed, had syllogisms been an invention or dis- 
covery of Aristotle's ; for what sophist could ever have 
consented to restrict himself to one particular kind of 
arguments, dictated by his opponent ? 

Jn an ordinary, obscure, and trijQin^ writer, all this 
confusion of thought and common-p&ce declamation 
might as well have been left unnoticed ; but it is due to 
the general ability and to the celebrity of such an author 
as Locke, that errors of this kind should be exposed. 

An error apparently different, but substantisdly the 
■^^^^g same, pervades the treatises of Watts, and 
some other modem writers on the subject 
Perceiving the inadequacy of the syllogistic theory to 
the vast purposes to which others had attempted to 
apply it, he still craved after the attainment of some 
equally comprehensive and all-powerful system ; which 
he accordingly attempted to construct under the title of 
The Right Use of Reason — which was to be a method 
of invigorating and properly directing all the powers of 
the mind: a most magnificent object indeed, but one 
which not only does not fall under the province of Logic, 
but cannot be accomplished by any one science or system 
that can even be conceived to exist. The attempt to 
comprehend so wide a field, is no extension of science, 
but a mere verbal generalization, which leads only to 
va^ue and barren declamation. 

U is not perhaps much to be wondered at, that In sftiU 
later times several ingenious writers, forming their 
notions of the science itself from professed masters in 
it, such as have just been alluded to, and judging of 
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its Taliie from their failures, should hare iieated the 
Aristotelic system with so much reprobation and scorn 

The YSLgae aspirations of some of these 
writers after a " true "— " rational "— " phi- e»S?uti?MSl 
losophical system of Logic,'* which, ]^ear mum writers. 
after year, andgeheration after generation, 
is talked of, and hoped for, and almost promised, but 
which iEk acknowledged to have never yet existed,* may 
recall to one's mind the gorgeous visions which floated 
before the imagination of the Alchemists, of the Phil- 
osopher's Stone» and the Universal Medicine ; and which 
made them regard with impatience and with scorn the 
humble labours of existing Metallurgy and Pharmacy. 
I believe that in respect of the piesent subject, the views 
I am alluding to arise in great measure from men's not 
perceiving that Language,^ of some kind or other, is 
(as will be more fully shown hereafter) an indispensa- 
ble instrument of all Reasoning that properly deserves 
the name. And hence it is that one may Tendency t« 
find such writers as I allude to speaking ReaUfm. 
disdainfully of " rules applicable merely to reasoning 
in words;" — representing Language as serviceable only 
** in conveying arguments to another ;" and even as 
*' limiting the play of our faculties ;" and again aa 
" rendering the mental perception of all abstract truths 
obscure and confused, in so far as the rude symbol of 
each idea is taken in the stead of the idea itself;" with 
other such expressions^ emanating from that which is 
in truth the ancient and still prevalent doctrine of 
« Realism." 

* I have even seen a complaint made, that the introduction of some 
such perfect system has been prevented, by the application of the 
term Logi6 to that which is commonly so called. We do not find, 
however, that the application of the names of Astronomy and 
Chemistry to the studies fohnerly so called, prevented the ori^- 
nation of more philosophical systems. 

t Hobbes, who has very clearly pointed this out, L&.S unhappily 
dimiaished the benefit that might have been derived from much 
that he has written, by the prejudice he has raised a^nst himself 
through his exceptionable doctrines in Morals, Politics, and Reli 
(ion. 
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The Syllogistic theory has usnally been 
riew«^"Se considered by these objectors as professing 
lature of the to furnish a peculiar method of reasoning, 
icience, instwd of a method of analyzing that men- 

tal process which must invariably take place in all 
correct reasoning ; and accordingly tiiey have contrasted 
the ordinary mode of reasoning with the syllogistic, and 
hare brought forward with an air of triumph the ai^- 
mentatire skill of many who never learned the system ; 
a mistake no less gross than if any one should regard 
Grammar as a pecmiar Language, and should contend 
against its utility, on the ground that many speak cor- 
rectly who never studied the principles of grammar. 
For Logic, which is, as it were, the Grammar of Kea- 
soning, does not bring forward the regular Syllogism as 
a distinct mode of argumentation, &signed to be sub 
ititwted for any other mode ;* but as the form to which 
all correct reasoning may be ultimately reduced : and 
which, consequently, serves the purpose (when we are 
employing Logic as an art) of a test to try the validity 
of any argument ; in the same manner as by chemical 
analysis we develope and submit to a distinct examina- 
tion the elements of which any compound body is com- 
posed, and are thus enabled to detect any latent sophis- 
tication and impurity. 

§ 4. Many misconceptions not very dissimilar to 
those of LocKe, which continue to prevail, more or less, 
in the present day, will be hereafter noticed, as far as 
is needful, in appropriate places. In this Introduction 

* strange as it may leem, there are aome, Q saspect not a fevr,) 
who even ^o a step further, and consider Logic as somethinc 
»vpo$ed to right reasonii^. I have seen a Review, of a work which 
the Reviewer characterized as the production of an able JLofiCMm, 
and which he tkerefort concluded was likely to have influence with 
such as will not reason ! The '* not " might naturally have bee^ 
regarded as a misprint, but that the context shows that such waa 
the reviewer's real meaning. 

On seeing such a passage written in the 19th century, who can 
wonder that in the Middle Ages, Grammar (" Gramarye '^ was 
regarded as a kind of magical art? 
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h vroald be unsuitable to advert to them except very 
biieflj, and that, only with a view to caution the 
learner, unused to these studies, against being dishear- 
tened in the outset, by hearing:, generally, that objec- 
tions have been raised against the leading principles of 
the science, by writers of considerable repute ; objec- 
tions which' he wiU hardly suppose to be, in sc great a 
decree as they really are, either founded on mistake, or 
iinunportant, and turning, in reality, on mere verbal 
questions. 

For instance, some, he may be told, hai e maintained 
that men reasom — or that they may reason— rfrom a 
single premiss, without any other being eivher express- 
ed or understood ;r-i.that men may, and do reason from 
one individual case to another,without the intervention 
of any general [univereal] proposition, whether stated 
or implied ; — that the inference from Induction are not 
drawn by any process that is, in substance, Syllogis- 
tic ; — that the conclusion of a Syllogism is not really 
inferred from the Premises ; — ^that a Syllogism is nothing 
but a kind of trap for ensnaring the incautious ; and 
that it necessarily involves the fallacy of " begging the 
question ;" with other such formidably-sounding objec- 
tions ; which, when simply spoken of as beine afloat, 
and as maintained by able men, are likely to De sup- 
posed far more powerful than they will be found on a 
closer examinatnn. 

Of those who speak of a single premiss being suffi- 
cient to warrant a conclusion, some, it Avill be found, 
were confining their thoughts to such flat and puerile 
examples as Logical writprs are too apt to employ ex- 
dusively ; as " Socrates is a man ; therefore he is a liv- 
ing-creature, &c. ;" in which the conclusion had been 
already stated m the one premiss, to any one who does 
hut understand the meaning of the words : ** living-crea- 
ture" beings part of what is signified in the very term 
•• Man." But in such an instance as this ; " He has 
Bwalloweil a cup of laurel -water, therefore he has taken 

1 
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poison.*' the inference is one which no one could draw 
who should be ignorant — as everybody was, less than a 
.century ago (though using the word in the same sense 
as now, to signify a "liquor distilled from laurel- 
leaves*') that this liquor is poisonous. 

Others again, when they speak of reasoning from one 
individual instance to another, without any universal 
premiss, mean sometimes, that no such premiss is ex- 
pressed (which is the case oftener than not) and that 
perhaps even the reasoner himself, if possessed of no 
great command of language, might be at a loss to state it 
CO rrectly. * And indeed it continually happens that evea 
long trains of reasoning will flash through the mind 
with sTich rapidity that the process is performed un- 
consciously, or at least leaves no trace in the memory, 
any more than the motions of the muscles of the throat 
and mouth iu speaking, or the judgments by which we 
decide as to the distances of visible objects;! so that a 
conclusion may be supposed to be seized by intuition, 
which in reality is the result of rapid inference. 

* It may be added, that in inward solitary reasoning, many and 
perhaps most penons, but especially those not much agsustomed 
to read or speak concerning the subjects that occupy their thoughts 
maJce use, partly of sigus that are not arbitrary and eonventionMlt bat 
which consist of mental-coticepftons of individual objects ; taken 
each, as a representative of a Class. E. g. a person practically 
conversant with mechanical operations, but not with discussions 
of them in words, may form a conception of— in colloquial phrase, 
" figure to himself ''—a certain field or room, with whose shape he 
is familiar, and may employ this, in his inward trains of thought, 
as a Sign, to represent, for instance, " parallelogram or " trapezi- 
um," KC. ; or he may " figure to himself "a man raising a weighl 
It5- means of a pole, and may use this conception as a general sign, 
iu piuce of the term «• levor ;" and the terms themselves he may be 
unacquainted with : in which case he will be at a loss to im]mrt 
distinctly to others his own reasonings ; and in the attempt, will 
often express himself (as one may frequently observe in practical 
men unused to reading and speaking) not only indistinctly, but 
even erroneously. See below, § 6. Hence, partly, may have 
arisen the belief in those supposed •• abstract ideas " which will be 
hereafter alluded to, and in the possibility of reasoniil^ without the 
use of any signs at all. 

t The distance of an object having been, till a comparatively lat« 
period, supposed to be directly perceived by the ey«». 
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Some, again, appear to include under the title of 
** reasoning *' every case in which a person believes one 
thing in consequence of his believing another thing ; 
however far he may be from having any good grounds 
to warrant the inference : and they accordingly include 
those processes which take place in the minds of in- 
fants and of brutes ; which are apt to associate with the 
appearance of an object before them the remembered 
impression of something that formerly accompanied it 
Such a process is alluded to in the familiar proverbs 
that " A burnt child dreads the fire ;" or as it is express- 
ed in another form, ** The scalded cat fears cold water ;** 
or again in thd Hebrew jproverb, " He who has been 
bitten by a serpent is afraid of a rope." Most logical 
writers however have confined the nsune of " reason- 
ing' to vaitd argument; which cannot exist without a 
omversal premiss, implied, if not expressed. For when- 
ever there are not two premises which, taken jointly, 
do imply, and virtually assert the conclusion — ^the al- 
leged premiss or premises being such that a person may 
"Without inconsistency believe them true and yet not 
believe the conclusion — ^then, we have what Logicians 
have been accustomed to call an apparent^ but not real 
argument. 

Some however have denied that the conclusion is in- 
ferred from the i^niversal premiss. But then, they ac- 
knowledge that the truth of that premiss, is an indis- 
pensable condition of such inference: an admission 
which would satisfy most Logicians. For if any bo- 
tanical physiologist for instance, were to deny that the 
branches of a tree derive nourishment from the roots, 
saying that the branches are nourished by Jie juices of 
the earth, but admitting that the roots are an indispen- 
sable condition, and mat if they are destroyed, the 
branches will wither, this would not be reckoned as 
substantially any new doctrine. And so also if any 
one choose to maintain that the conclusion is drawB 
from the one premiss, fry, or through^ the other piemiss. 
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tkis would be accounted merely a needless and uBiin* 
portant innovation in phraseology^ 

So also when inferences from Induction are spokei 
of as not being— or not necessarily bein^ — substantiall) 
Syllogistic, the learner might at first sight be startled 
and perplexed, till he found it at the same time admit 
ted that we have to decide, in each case of Indaction 
the question, whether the instances adduced be ** snffi 
cient"to warrant the inference ; — whether it be " allow- 
able" to draw the conclusion. And the decision of thia 
question in the affirmative — u e. the decision ithat th« 
procedure is not a mere random guess — ^is, if express- 
ed in words, the very premifs necessary to complete the 
Syllogism. (See B. iv. ch. i. § 1. 

So also it will be seen that the alleged entrapping 
character of a SyUoeism, merely amounts fo this ; that 
whoever perceives the validity of an aigoment, has no 
mode of escape from the " snare" (so (^ed) except by 
the way he entered, viz. the premisee. He has only 
the alternative of allowing one of them to be false, or 
else, the conclusion to be true. And it is a matter of 
daily occurrence, that a man is undeceived as to some 
principle he had incautiously admitted, by perceiving 
what it would lead to. 

Compiainti § 5. Complaints have also been made 
agaiBst Logic, that Logic leaves untouched the greatest 
difficulties, and those which are the sources of the chiei 
errors in reasoning; viz. the ambiguity or indistinct* 
ness of Terms, and the doubts rtLspecting the degrees oi 
evidence in various Propositions : an objection whidi 
is not to be removed by any such attempt as that oi 
Watts to lay down <* rules for forming clear ideas," andt 
for " guiding the judgment ;" but by replying that no 
art is to be censured for not teaching more than falls 
within its province, and indeed moreen can be taught 
by any conceivable art. Such a system of universal 
knowledge as should instruct us in the full meaning of 
meanings of every term, and the truth or falsity— cer* 
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tadnty or uncertainty — of evety proposition, tfaussunei 
eeding all other studies, it is most nnphiiosophicai to 
expects or even to imagine. And to find fault with !/>• 
g^ic for not performing this, is as if one should objec* 
lo the science of Optics for not giving inght to the 
«lind ; or as if (like the man of whom Waiburton tells 
a story in his Div. Leg.) one should complain of a 
reading-glass for being of no service to a person who 
bad never learned to -read. 

In* fact, the difficulties and errors above alluded to 
sre not in the process of Seasoning itself (which alone 
IS the appropriate province of Logic), but in the sub^ 
iecl-matter about which it is employed. This process 
win have been correctlv conducted if ithaveccmformed 
to the logical rules, which preclude the possibility of 
any error creeping in between the principles assumed, 
and the conclusions we deduce from them. But still 
that conclusion may be &dse, if the principles we start 
from aie so ; and the known falsity of a conclusion will 
often serve (as has been above remarked) to correct a 
mistake made in the outMt In like manner, no aiith* 
metical skill will secure a caned weoli to a calculation, % 
unless the data are correct from which we calculate ; 
nor does any one on that account undervalue Arithme* 
tic ; and yet the objection against Logic rests on no bet- 
ter foundation. 

There is in fact a striking analogy in this respect be- 
tween the two sciences. All numbers (which are the 
subject of Arithmetic) must be numbers of some things f 
whether coins, persons, measures, or any thing else ; but 
to introduQe into the science any notice of the thin^ re- 
specting which calculations are made, would be evident 
ly irrelevant, and would destroy its scientific character ; 
we proceed therefore with arbitrary signs, representing 
numbers in the abstract. So also does Logic pronounce 
on the validity of a re^larly-constructed argument, 
eqnadly well, though arbitrary symbols may have been 
substituted for the Terms; and, consequently, without 
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any regard to the things signiiied by those tenns. Anu 
the possibility of doing this (though the empio3nnento/ 
6uch arbitrary symbols has been absurdly obje<?ted to, 
even by writers who understood not only Arithmetic 
but Algebra) is a proof of the strictly scientific charac^ 
ter of the system. But many professed logical writers, 
not attending to the circumstances which have been just 
mentioned, have wandered into disquisitions on various 
branches of knowledge ; disquisitions which must evi- 
dently be as boundless as human knowledge itself, since 
there is no subject on which Reasoning is not employed, 
and to which, consequently, Logic may not be applied. 
The error lies in regarding every thing as the proper 
province of Logic to which it is applicable.* 

Many however who do not fall altogether into thai 
error, yet censure any logical treatise which, like the 
present, professes to be wholly conversant about Lan- 
guage ; and speak of the science as treating, properly, 
of the comparison of " abstract Ideas,** of which. Lan- 
guage, they say, merely supplies the names. It may be 
sufficient at present to reply, that, supposinff there re- 
gally exist in the mind — or in some minds — certain 
" abstract ideas," by means of which a train of reason- 
ing may be carried on independently of Common-terms 
lor Signs of any kind,] — for this is the real point at is- 
sue — and that a system of Logic may be devised, hav- 
ing reference to such reasoning — supposing this — 
stul, as I profess not to know anything of these " ab- 
stract ideas," or of any " Universals" except Sign^, or 
to be conscious of any such reasoning-process, I at least 
must confine myself to the attempt to teach the only 
Logic I do pretend to understand. Many, again, who 
sp^ slightingly of Logic altogether, on the ground of 
its being ** conversant only about toor(i»," entertain fun- 

* A similar error is complained <A by Aristotle, as having taken 
place with respect to Rhetoric ; of which, indeed, we find speci- 
mens in the ai^aments of several of the interlocutor? in CU. ii 
Orutor* 
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damentally the same views as the above ; that is, thev 
take for ^;nuited that Reasoning may be carried on a/-. 
together independently of Language ; which they re- 
gard (as was abDve remarked) merely as a means oi 
communicating it to others. And a Science or Art 
which they suppose to be confined to this ofice, they 
accordingly rank very low. 

Sudh a view I believe to be very prevalent. The 
msqonty of men would probably say, if asked, that the 
ase of Language is peculiar to Man; and that its office 
is to express^o one another our thoughts and feelings. 
Bat neither of these is strictly true Brutes do possess 
in some degree the power of being taught to understand 
what is said to' them, and some of them even to utter 
sounds expressive of what is passing within them. But 
they all seem to be incapable of another, very important 
use of language, which doifes characterize Man ; viz., 
the employment of << Common-terms,*' ("general- 
terms") formed*by Abstraction, as instruments of 
thought ; by which alone a train of Reasoning may be 
carried on. 

And accordingly, a Deaf -mute, before he has been 
taught a Language — either the Finger- language, oi 
Reading — cannot carry on a train of Reasoning, any 
more tnan a Brute. He differs indeed from a Brute in 
possessing the mental capahility of employing Lan- 
gniage ; but he can no more make use of that capability, 
till he is in possession of some Sustem of arbitrary gen- 
eral-signs, than a person bom blind from Cataract can 
make use of his capacity of Seeing, till the Cataract is 
removed. 

Hence, it will be found by any one who will ques- 
tion a Deaf-mute who has been taught Language after 
baving grown up, that no such thing as a train of Rea- 
soning had over passed through his mind before he was 
taught 

If indeed we did reason by means of those " Abstract- 
ideas'* which some persons talk of, and if the Lan< 
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^uage we use served merely to communicate with othei 
men, then, a person would be able to reason, who had 
no knowledge of any arbitrary Signs. But there are 
no grounds lor believing that this is possible ; nor con- 
sequently, that " Abstract-ideas " (in that sensf* of the' 
word) have any existence at all.* 

§ 6. From what has been said, it will be evident that 
there is hardly any subject to which it is so difficult to 
introduce the student in a clear and satisfactory manner, 
as the one we are now engaged in. In any otlier branch 
of knowledge, the reader, ii he have anf previous ac- 
quaintance with the subject, will usually be so far the 
better prepared for comprehending the exposition of the 
principles ; or if he be entirely a stranger to it, will at 
least come to the study with a mind unbiassed, and free 

from prejudices and misconceptions: whereas, in the 

• 

• 

• There hare been some very inteBesting aocoiints published, by 
travellers in America, and by persons resid inff there, of a girl nam 
ed Laura Bridgeman, who has been, from birth, not only Deaf*and 
Dumb, but also Blind. She has however been taught the finger- 
language, and even to read what is printed in raised characters, 
and also to write. 

The rwnarkable circumstance in reference to the present subject, 
is, that when she is alone, her fingers are generally observed to he 
moving, though the signs are so slight and imperfect that others 
cannot make out what she is thinking of. But if they inquire of 
her, she will tell them. 

It seems that, having once learnt the use of Signs, she finds the 
necessity of them as an Instrument t/ thought, when thinking ol 
anything beyond mere individual objects of sense. 

And' doubtless every one else does the same ; though in our case, 
no one can (as in the case of Laura Bridgeman) see the operation : 
nor, in general, can it be heard ; though some few persons have s 
nabit of occasionally audibly talking to themselves ; or as it is call 
ed, " thinking aloud.'' But the Signs we commonly use in silent 
reflection are merely mental conc^tions, usually, of uttered words : 
and these doubtless, are such as could be hardly at all understood 
Dy another, even if uttered audibly. For we usually think in a 
idnd of sh9rt-hand, (if one may use the expression) like the notes 
one sometimes takes down on paper to help the memory, which con 
sist of a word or two — or even a letter — ^to suggest a whole sen- 
tence J 80 that such notes would be unintelligible to any one else. 

It has been observed also that this girl, when asleep, and doubt 
less dreaming, has her fingers frequently in motion : being in fact 
talking in her sleep. See above, ^ 4 
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jnnesent case, it cannot but happen, that many who liare 
giyen some attention to logi<^ pursuits (or what are 
usaally considered as such) will have rather been be« 
witdered by fundamentally erroneous views, than pre* 
pared, by the acquisition of just principles, for ulterioi 
progress ; and that not a few who pretend not to any 
acquaintance whatever with the science, will yet hare 
imbibed either such prejudices against it, or such false 
notions respecting its nature, as cannot but prove obsta- 
cles in their study of it 

There is, however, a di/5culty which Difficulty at 
exists more or less in all abstract pursuits ; tending ab- 
though it is perhaps more felt in this, and •t«ctpa"uita 
often occasions it to be rejected by beginners as dry and 
tedious , viz, the difficult^ of perceiving to what ulti- 
mate end — to what practical or interesting application 
— ^the abstract principles lead, which are firat laid before 
the student ; so that he will often have to work his way 
patiently through the most laborious part of the system^ 
before he can gain any clear idea of the drift and inten- 
tion of it. 

This complaint has often been made by chemical stu- 
dents ; who are wearied with descriptions of Oxyeen, 
Hydrogen, and other invisible Elements, before tney 
have any knowledge respecting such bodies as common- 
ly present themselves to the senses. And accordingly 
some teachers of chemistry obviate in a great degree 
this objection, by adopting the analytical Analytical 
instead of the fyTUheiiml mode of procedure and ayntheti- 
when they are first introducing the subject """^ P«>cedure. 
to beginners ; i. e, instead of synthetically enumerating 
the elementary substances — proceeding next to the 
simplest combinations of these — and concluding with 
those more complex substances which are of the most 
C(xnmon occurrence, they begin by analyzing these last, 
and resolving them step by step into their simple ele- 
ments ; thus at once presenting the subject in an inte- 
resting point o' view, and clearly setting forth ^he ob< 
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ject of it The synthetical form of teaching is indeed 
sufficiently interesting to one who has made considera* 
ble progress in any study ; and being more concise, re- 
^ar, and systematic, is the form in which our know- 
tedge naturally arranges itself in the mind, and is re- 
tained by the memory : but the analytical is the more 
interesting, easy, and natural kind of introduction ; as 
being the form in which the first invention or discovery 
of any kind of system must originally have taken place. 
It may be advisable, therefore, to begin by giving a 
slight sketch, in this form, of the logical system, before 
we enter regularly upon the details of it. The reader 
will thus be presented with a kind of imaginary history 
of the course of inquiry by which that system may be 
conceived to have occurred to a philoso^mical mind. 
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BOOK I. 

ANALl nCAL OUTLINE OF THE SCIENCE. 

§ 1. IiT every instance in which we reason, in the 
strict sense of the word, t. e, make use of aigumentB, (I 
mean real, i. e. valid arguments) whether for the sake 
of refuting an adversary, or of conveying instruction, 
or of satisfying our own minds on any point, whatever 
may be the suoject we are eneaged on, a certain pro- 
cess takes place in the mind wnich is one and the same 
in all cases, provided it be correctly, conducted. 

Of course it cannot be supposed that every one is 
even conscious of this process in his own mind ; much 
less, is competent to explain the principles on which it 
proceeds. This indeed is, and cannot but be, the case 
with every other process respecting which an^r system 
has been formed ; the practice not only may exist inde 
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pendently of the theory, but must have preceded the 
theory. There must have been Language oefore a sys- 
tem of Grammar could be devised ; and musical compo- 
sitions, previous to the Science of Music This, by 
the way, will serve to expose the futility of the popu- 
lar objection against Lo^c, that men may reason very 
well who know nothing of it. The parallel instances 
adduced, show that such an objection might be applied 
in many other cases, where its absurdity would be ob- 
rious ; and that there is no ground for deciding thence, 
either that the system has no tendency to improve prac- 
tice, or that even if it had not, it might not still be a 
dignified and interesting pursuit. 

One of the chief impediments to the at- ji^&soning 
tainment of a just view of the nature and process simnax 
object of Logic, is the not fully under- "* ^ ''"^J«^*« 
standing or not sufficiently keeping in mind, the same- 
ness of the reasoning-process m all cases. If, as the 
ordinary mode of speaking would seem to indicate, 
Mathematical reasoning, and llieological, and Meta- 
physical, and Political, &c. were essentially different 
irouEi each other, u e. different kinds of reasoning, it 
would follow, that supposing there could be at all any 
such science as we have described Logic, there must be 
80 many different species, or at least different branches} 
of Logic. And such is perhaps the most prevailing 
notion. Nor is this much to be wondered at : since it 
is evident to all, that some men converse and write, in 
an argumentative way, very justly on one subject, and 
very erroneously on another ; in which again others 
excel, who fail in the former. This error may be at 
once illustrated and removed, by considering me par- 
allel instance of Arithmetic ; in which every one is 
aware that the process of a calculation is not affected 
by the nature of the objects, whose numbers are before 
us : but that {e.g.) the multiplication of a number is 
the very same operation, whether it be a number of 
men, of miles, or of pounds ; though nevertheless per- 
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Bans may perhaps be found who are accurate in the re- 
sults of their calculations relative to natural<phUosophy, 
and incorrect in those of political-economy, from their 
different degrees of skill in the subjects of these two 
sciences ; not surely because there are different arts of 
Arithmetic applicable to each of these respectively. 

Others again, who are aware that the simple system 
of Logic may be applied to all subjects whatever, are 
yet disposed to view it as a peculiar method of reason- 
ing, and not, as it is, a method of unfolding and ana- 
lyzing our reasoning : whence many have been led (e. g, 
tne author of the rhilosophy of Khetoric) to talk of 
comparing Syllogistic-reasoning with Moral-reasoning; 
taking it for granted that it is possible to reason cor- 
rectly without reasoning logically ; which is, in fact, as 
great a blunder as if any one were to mistake grammar 
for a peculiar language, and to suppose it possible to 
speak correctly without speaking grammatically. They 
have in short considered Logic as an art of reasoning, 
whereas (so far as it is an art) it is the art of reason- 
Hg ; the logician's object being, not to lay down prin- 
ciples by which one may reason, but, by which all must 
reason, even though they are not distinctly aware of 
them : — to lay down rules, not which mau be followed 
with advantage, but which cannot possibly be departed 
from in sound reasoning. These misapprehensions 
and objections being such as lie on the very threshold 
of the subject, it would have been hardly possible, 
without noticing them, to convey any just notion of 
the nature and design of the lo^cal system. 

Origin of § 2. Supposing it then to hare been per- 
Logic ceived that the operation of Reasoning is 
in all cases the same, the analysis of that operation 
could not fail to strike the mind as an interesting njat* 
Icr of inquiry. And moreover, since (ajpparent) argu- 
ments which are unsound and inconclusive, are so of- 
ten employed, either from error or design ; and since 
.•»ven*those who are not misled by these rallacies, are so 
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often at a loss to detect and expose them in a manner 
satisfactory to othersj or even to themselves ; it could 
not hut appear desirable to lay down some eeneral 
rulps of reasoning applicable to all cases ; by wnich a 
person might he enabled the more readily and clearly to 
state the grounds of his own conviction, or of his ob- 
jection to the arguments of an opponent ; instead of ar- 
guing at random, without any nxed^and acknowledged 
principles to guide his procedure. Such rules would 
he analogous to those of Arithmetic, which obviate thf 
tediousness and uncertainty of calculations in the head, 
wherein, after much labour, different persons might an 
rive at different results, without any of them being able 
distinctly to point out the error of the rest. A system 
of such rules, it is obvious, must, instead of deserving 
to be called the " art of wrangling," be more justly 
characterized as the " art of cutting short wrangling,'* 
by bringing the parties to issue at once, if not to agree- 
ment ; and thus saving a waste of ingenuity. 

In pursuing the supposed investigation, Anaiysii of 
It will be found that every Conclusion is argument 
deduced, in reality, from two other propositions ; (thence 
called Premises;) for though one of these may be, and 
commonly is suppressed, it must nevertheless be under- 
stood as admitted ; as may easily be made evident by 
supposing the denial of the suppressed premiss ; which 
will at once invalidate the argument ; k. g. if any one 
from perceiving that " Ihe world exhibits marks of de- 
sign," infers tnat " it must have had an intelligent au- 
thor," though he may not be aware in his own mind of the 
existence of any otner premiss, he will readily under- 
stand, if it be denied that " whatever exhibits marks of 
design must have had an intelligent author," that the 
af^mative of that proposition is necessary to the validi- 
*j of the argument.* Or again, if any one on meeting 

* Some choose to caU this proposition not ajM-em<«* but merely a 
eondtion. This however is, substantially, (as has been formerly 
nmarlced) just what Logicians mean. Waoerer has any good 
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with " an animal whidi has horns on the head" infex« 
that " it is a ruminant," he will* easily perceive that 
this would be no argument to any one who should not 
De aware of the general fact that " all horned animals 
ruminate." 

, . An argument thus stated regularly and 

y g"m- ^^ £^ length, is called a Syllogism ; which 
therefore is evidently not a peculiar kind of arsumerU 
but only a peculiar /orm of expression, in which every 
argument may be stated.* 

When one of the premises is suppressed, (which for 
brevity's sake it usually is) the argument is called an 
En&ymeme. And it may be worth while to remark^ 
that when the argument is in this state, the objections 
of an opponent are (or rather appear to be) of two kinds * 
VIZ. either objections to the assertion itself, or objec- 
tions to its /orc6 as an argument. E, G. In one of the 
above instances an atheist may be conceived either de- 
nyin^t ^^^^ ^^^ world does exhibit marks of design, oi 
denyingt that it follows from thence that it had an in- 

gronnd for belieTing his inference to be a just one, must bclievo 
this condition to exist. 

* Some writers, and Locke among others, who profess to despise 
what they call " syllogistic reasoning,** distinctly admit— as Locke 
does «. •. in ch. xvii. that " all right reasoning may be reduced to the 
form ofSyllogism ;" (which is admitting the utmost that I conceive 
any Logician maintains) only, there are, he says, other and better 
" ways of reasoning :"that is, as he proceeds to explain, people do 
not always, or usually, express their reasoning in a syllogistie form : 
as if any one had ever doubted that ! Except indeed it be a writer 
in the Edinburgh Review, (in 1839) who in deprecating and derid 
ing all attempts to adduce evidences of the truth of Christianity, as 
useless, and even dangerous, for the mass of mankind, (a discovery, 
by the way, which its first promulgators were not enlightened 
enough to make) gives as a reason, that " the Gospel has been the 
stay of countless millions who never framed a syllogism," And 
very probable it is, that Nicodemus for instance, and those who de- 
puted him, when he said "we know that thou aurt a teacher sent 
nom Ood ; for no man can do these miracles that thou doest ex- 
cept Ood be with him,'* though he spoke grammatically and reason- 
ed conclusively, may have never heard of syllogisms, or ercnol 
nouns and verbs, 

f As the ancient atheists did. 

t As the modern atheists do. 
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teUigent author. Now it is important to keep in mind 
that the only diiierenoe in the two cases is, tnat in the 
one, the expressed premiss is denied, in the other the 
ntppressed; for the force as an argument of either pre- 
miss depends on the otker premiss : If both be admitted, 
the conclusion legitimately connected with them cannot 
be denied. 

It is evidently immaterial to the &rgu- 
ment whether the Conclusion be placed ^^°^ 

first or last ; but it may be proper to remark, that a 
Premiss placed after its conclusion is called the Reason* 
of it, and is introduced by one of those conjunctions 
which are called causal; viz. '* since," ** because," && 
which oiay indeed be employed to designate a Premiss, 
whether it came first or last. The illative conjunctions, 
** therefore," ^cc. designate the Conclusion. 

It is a circumstance which often occa- proof ana 
sions error and perplexity, that both these came, 
classes of conjunctions have also another signification, 
being employed to denote, respectiyely. Cause and Ef- 
fect as well as Premiss and Conclusion : e, g. If I say 
" this ground is rich because the trees on it are flourish- 
ing," or " the trees are flourishing, and therefore the 
soil must be rich," I employ these conjunctions to de- 
note the connexion of Premiss and conclusion ; for it is 
plain that the luxuriance of the trees is not the cause 
of the soil's fertility, but only the cause of my knowing 
it If again 1 say, "the trees flourish because the 
ground is rich," or *< the ground is rich, and therefore 
the trees flourish," I am using the yery same conjunc- 
tions to denote the connexion of cause and effect ; for in 
this case, the luxuriance of the trees, bein^ evident to 
the eye, would hardly need to be proved, but might 
need to be accourUed tor. 

There are, however, many cases, in which the Cause 
in employed to prove the existence of its Effect ; espe- 

* The Major-prcmiss'ifl often called the Principle ; tod the word 
Bmuon is then confined to the Minor. 
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cially in arg;ainents relating to future events; as e. ^ 
when from favourable weather any one argues that the 
crops are likely to be abundant :* the cause and the 
reason, in that case, coincide. And this contributes to 
their being so often confounded together in other cases 

§ 3. In an argument, such as the examples above 
given, it is, as has been said, impossible for any one, 
who admits both Premises, to avoid admitting the Con- 
clusion. 

A man may perhaps deny, or doubt, and require proof, 
that all animals that are horned do ruminate. Nay, it 
is conceivable that he may even not clearly understsmd 
what " ruminant" means; but still it will be not the 
less clear to him, that, supposing these Premises grant- 
ed, the Conclusion must be admitted. 

And even if you suppose a case where one or both of 
the Premises shall be manifestly false and absurd, this 
will not alter the conclusiveness oi the Reasoning; 
though the corulusion itself may perhaps be absurd al- 
B0> For instance, ** All the Ape-tribe are originally 
descended from Reptiles or Insects : Mankind are of 
the Ape-tribe; therefore Mankind are originally de- 
scended from Reptiles or Insects:" here, every onef 
would perceive the falsity of all three of these proposi- 
tions. But it is not the less true that the conclusion 
follows from those premises, and that if they were trae» 
it would be true also. 

Apparent But there will be frequently an apparent 

aiigaments. connexion of Premises with a Conclusion 
which does not in reality follow from them, though to 
the inattentive or unskilful, the argument may appear 
to De valid. And there are many other cases in which 
a doubt may exist whether the argument be valid or not : 
t. e. whether it be possible or not to admit the Premises, 
and yet deny the Conclusion. It is of the highest im- 
poitance, therefore, to lay down some regular form to 

* See Appendix. No. I. art. Reaton. See also Rhttorie. Part I. 
t £zcept certain French Nataralists. 
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which every valid aigument may be reduced, and to 
devise a rule which shall show the validity of every ar- 
gument in that form, and consequently the unsoundness 
of any apparent argument which cannot be reduced to 
it E. G. if such an argument as this be proposed, 
" every rational agent is accountable ; brutes are not 
rational agents ; therefore they are not accountable :" 01 
again, ** all wise legislators suit their laws to the gen- 
ius of their nation ; Solon did this ; therefore he was a 
wise legislator :" there are some, perhaps, who would 
not perceive any fallacy in such arguments, especially 
if enveloped in a doud of words ; and still more, when 
the conclusion is true, or (which comes to the sama 
point) if they are disposed to believe it : and others 
might perceive indeed, but might be at a loss to explain, 
the fallacy. Now these [apparent] arguments exactly 
correspond, respectively, with the following, the absur- 
dity of the conclusions from which is manifest : " every 
horse is an animal ; sheep are not horses ; therefore the^ 
are not animals ;" and, " all vegetables grow ; an am- 
mal grows ; therefore it is a vegetable." These last 
examples, I have said, correspond exactly (considered . 
as arguments) with the former ; the question respecting 
the validity of an Argument, being, net whether the 
conclusion be true, but whether it Jollows horn the pre- 
mises adduced. 

This mode of exposing a fallacy, by bringing forward 
a similar one whose conclusion is obviou^y absurd, is 
often, and very advantageously, resorted to in address- 
ing those who are ignorant of Logical rules ;* but to 

* Ao expfosure of some of Home's fidlacies in his " Essay on 
Miracles;'' and elsewhere, was attempted, on this plan, a few years 
ago, in a pamphlet (published anonymously, as the nature of the 
a^ument required, but which I see no reason against acknowledge 
log) entitled " Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaparte ;" 
ia which it was shown that the existence of that extraordinary per- 
son could not, on Hume's principles, be re«»eived as a well-authen* 
ticated fact ; since it rests on eWdence les* strong than that which 
tttpports the Scripture-histories. 

For a clear development of the mode in »»hich this last evidence 
operates on most mindS; see *' Hinds on Insjpiration,'- p. 30- -46 
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by down sach rales, and employ them as a tfest, is eri- 
doitly a safer and more compendious, as weU as a more 
philosophical mode of proceeding. To attain these, it 
would plainly be necessary to analyze some clear and 
▼alid arguments, and to observe in what their conclu- 
siveness consists. 

Analysis of Let US then examine and analyze such 
an argument, ^n example as one of those first given: 
for instance, " Every animal that has horns on the head 
is ruminant ; the Elk has horns on the head ; therefore 
the Elk is ruminant" It will easily be seen that the 
validity [or " conclusiveness ;'* or " soundness"] of the 
Argument does not at all depend on our conviction of 
the truth of either of the Premises ; or even on our un- 
derstanding the meaning of them. For if we substitute 
for one of the things we are speaking about, some un- 
meaning Symbol, (such as a letter of the alphabet) 
which may stand for anything that may be agreed on, 
the Reasoning remains the same. 

For ^instance, suppose we say, (instead of *' animal 
that has horns on the head,") <* Every X is ruminant; 
the Elk is X ; -therefore the Elk is ruminant;" the Ar- 
gument is equally valid. 

And again, instead of the word *' ruminant," let us 
put the letter « Y :" then the argument «« Every X is Y; 
the Elk is X ; therefore the Klk is Y ;" would be a valid 
argiAnent as before. 

And the same would be the case if you were to put 
«« Z " for « the Elk :" fof the syllogism « Every X is 
Y; Z is X; therefore Z is Y," is completely valid, 
whatever you suppose the Symbols X, Y, and Z to 
stand for. 

Any one may try the experiment, by substituting for 
X, Y, and Z, respectively, any word he pleases ; and 
he will find that, if he does but preserve the sajxkeform 
of expression, it will be impossible to admit the truth 
of the Premises, without admitting also the tmth of the 
Conclusion. 
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And it is worth observing here, that . . 
nothing is so likely to lead to that — ^very may b^uSier. 
common, though seemingly strange— error, ?tood though 
of supposing ourselves to understand dis- J|Jt7*"" ^' 
tinctly what in reality we understand but 
very imperfectly, or not at all, as the want of attention 
to what has been just explained. 

A man reads — or eyen writes — many pages perhaps, 
of an argumentative work, in which one or more of me 
terms employed convey nothing distinct to his mind : 
and yet he is liable to overlook this circumstance, from 
finding that he clearly understands the Arguments. He 
may be said, in one sense, to understand what he is 
redding ; because he can perfectly follow the train of 
Reasoning, itself. But this, perhaps, he might equally 
well do, u he were to substitute for one of the word? 
employed, X, or Z, or any other such unknown Sym 
bol ; as in the examples above. But a man will oftei 
confound together, the understanding of ike Arguments 
in themselves, and the understanding of the words em 
ployed, and of the nature of the things those words 
denote. 

It appears then, that valid Reasoning, when regularly 
expressed, has its validity [or conclusiveness] made 
evident from the mere fortn of the expression itself, 
independently of any regard to the sense of the words. 

In examining this form, in such an example as that 
just given, you will observe that in the first Premise 
(" X is Y,") it is assumed universally of the Class of 
things (whatever it may be) which ** X" denotes, that 
** Y '* may be affirmed of them : and in the other Premise, 
(" Z is X*') that " Z " (whatever it may stand for) is 
referred to that Class, as comprehended in it. Now it 
is evident that whatever is said of the whole of a Class, 
may be said of anything that is comprehended [or ** in- 
cluded,*' or *• contained,"] in that Class: so that we are 
thus authorized to say (in the conclusion) that " Z *• 
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Thus also, in the example first given, hav me assumed 
oi'Lversally, of the Class of ** Things 'which exhibit 
marks of design," that they " had an intelligent maker," 
and then, in the other Premiss, having referred *' The 
world " to that Class, we conclude that it may be as- 
serted of "The world" that "it had an intelligent 
maker." 

And the process is the same when anything is denied 
of a whole Class. We are equally autiiorized to deny 
the same, of whatever is comprehended under that Class. 
For instance, if I say, '* No liar is deserving of trust; 
this man is a liar ; therefore he is not deserving of trust ;^ 
I here deny " deserving of trust," of the whole Class 
denoted by the word " Ikr f and then 1 refer " this 
man " to that Class ; whence it follows that " deserv 
tng of trust " may be denied of him. 

This argument also will be as manifestly valid, if (as 
in the former case) you substitute for the words which 
have a known meaning, any undetermined Symbols, 
such as letters of the alphabet. " No X is Y ; Z is X ; 
therefore Z is not Y," is as perfect a syllogism as the 
other with the affirmative conclusion. 

And here it is to be observed, that by 

wOTd'cfiis.*^® " (^^^" ^8 meant throughout this treatise, 
not merely a " Head "or * * general-descrip- 
tion" to which seveml things are actually referred, 
but one to which an indefinite number of things might 
conceivably he referred ; viz., as many as (in £e coUo- 
quial phrase) may ** answer to the description,** £.6. 
One may conceive that when the first-created man ex- 
isted alone, some superhuman Beings may have contem- 
plated him not merely as an individual bearing the pro- 
per-name of Adam, but also, by Abstraction, simply, as 
possessing those attributes which we call collectively 
•« humanity," [" human-nature ;'] and may have ap- 
plied to him a name — such as " Man " — implying those 
attributes, [that description] and which would oonse- 
9ueBtly suit equally well any of his descendants. 
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When then anything is said to be ** relet led (o such 
and such a Class " this is to be understood either of an 
actual, or what may be called a potential Class : i. e. 
the word Class is used whether there actual tv exist, or 
not, several things to which the description \vill apply. 
For it is evident, that, in any case, we refer tfomething 
to a certain Class in consequence of that thing's possess- 
ing certain attributes, and not, vice verscL " And this 
beine kept in mind, there is a conyenience in employ- 
ing me word *' Class " instead of introducing circum- 
locution by always speaking of '* description." 

It will be found, then, on examination, that all vaUd 
arguments whatever may be easily reduced to such a 
form as that of the foregoing syllogisms; and that 
consequently the principle on which they are con- 
structed is the UNiyfiRSAL peimciple of Keasoning. So 
elliptical, indeed, is the ordinary mode of expression^ 
even of Uiose who are considered as prolix writers — i. e, 
60 much is implied and left to be understood in the 
course of argument, in comparison of what is actually 
stated, (most men being impatient, even to excess, of 
any appearance of unnecessary and tedious formality oi 
statement,) that a single sentence will often be found, 
though perhaps considered as a single argument, to con- 
tain, compressed into a short compass, a chain of sever* 
al distinct arguments. But if each of these be fully 
developed, and the whole of what the author intended 
to imply be stated expressly, it will be found that all 
the steps even of the longest and most complex train of 
reasoning, may be reduced into the above form.* 

It is a mistake (which might appear Meaning of 
scarcely worthy of notice, had not so many, " logical refr> 
even esteemed writers, fallen intoT it) to *®'^*-" 
imagine that Aristotle and other logicians meant to pro- 
pose that this prolix form of unfolding arguments should 

* One of the ancients is reported to have compared Logic to th« 
closed fist, and Rhetoric to the open hand. '«''- me it appears Ihaf 
the rtvtTH ol this comparison wonid t e r ect. 
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tuuTeisally supersede, in aigomentative discoursesy the 
common forms of expression; and that, **to reason 
logically/' means, to state all ar^ments at full leng^ 
in the sylio^stic form ; and Anstotle has even, been 
charged with inconsistency for not doing so. It has 
been said that ** in his Treatises of Ethics^ PoliticSy ^c, 
he argues like a rational creature, and never attempts 
to brin^ his own system into practice."* As well might 
a chemist be charged with inconsistency for making use 
of any of the compound substances that are commonly 
employed, without previously analyzing and resolTJng 
them into their simple elements ; es well might it be 
imagined that, "to speak grammatically,*' means to 
parse every sentence we utter. The chemist (to pursue 
the illustration) keeps by him his tests and his method 
of analysis, to be employed when any substance is of- 
fered to his notice, the composition of which has not 
been ascertained, or in which adulteration is suspected. 
Now a fallacy may aptly be compared to some adulter- 
ated compound ; '* it consists of an ingenious mixture 
of truth and falsehood, so entangled— so intimately 
blended— that the falsehood is (in the chemical phrase) 
hM in solution: one drop of sound logic is that 
test which immediately disunites them, makes the 
Foreign substance visible, and precipitates it to the ' 
bottom.''t 
Arirtoae'8 § 4. But to resume the investigation of 
dictam. i\^q principles of Reasoning : the Maxim 
resulting from the examination of a syllosism in the fore- 
going form, and of the appMcation of which, every va- 
lid argument is in reality an instance, is, << that what- 
ever is predicated (i.6.affirmed or denied) universally, <>f 
any Class of things, may be predicated, in like manner, 
{viz, affirmed or denied) of any thing comprehended in 

* Lord Kames. 

t This excellent illustration is cited from a pansage in an anonj* 
mouB pamphlet, *' An Escaminatf on of Kettls Logio." Th9 author 
displays, tnough in a hasty production, great reach of fhongbt, i« 
WNl as knowledge of his subject 
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ihat Class." This is the principle, commonly, called 
tike dictum de omniet nvllo, for the indication of which 
vre are indebted to Aristotle, and which is the keystone 
of his whole logical system. 

It is remarkable that some, otheiwise judicious wri- 
ters, should have been so carried away by their zeal 
afi;ainst that philosopher, as to speak with scorn and ri- 
dicule of this principle, on account of its obviousness 
and simplicity ; though they would probably perceive 
at once, in any other case, tnat it is the greatest triumph 
of philosophy to refer many, and seemingly very van- 
ous, phenomena to one, or a very few, simple principles ; 
and that the more simple and evident such a principle 
is, provided it ba truly applicable to all the cases in 
question, the greater is its value and scieutiHc beauty. 
If, indeed, any principle be regarded as nof thus appli- 
cable^ that is an objection to it of a different kind. Such 
an objection against Aristotle's Dictum, no one has ever 
attempted to establish by any kind of proof ; but it has 
often been taken for granted ; it being (as has been 
stated) very commonly supposed, without examination, 
that the syllogism is a distinct kind of argument, and 
that the rules of it accordinglj^ do not apply, nor were 
intended to apply, to all reasoning whatever. Dr. Camp- 
hell* endeavours, under this misapprehension, with 
Bome ingenuity, and not without an air of plausibility, 
to show that every syllogism must be futile and worth- 
less, because the premises virtually assert the Conclu- 
sion httle dreaming, of course, that his objections, how- 
ever specious, lie against the process of reasoning itsdf 
universally; and will, therefore, of course apply to those 
very arguments which he is himself adducmg. H« 
should have been reminded of the story of the woodmsui. 
^ho had mounted a tree, and was so earnestly cm- 
ployed in loppmg the boughs, that he unconsciously cut 
off the bough on which he was standing. 

It is still more extraordinary to find olhei *,mineM 

» " PhiloBophy of Rhetoric." 
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aathors* adopting, expressly, the very same objections 
and yet distinctly admitting the possibility of reducing' 
every course of argument to a series of syllogisms. 

Mistake re- ^^^ ^^ xhese writers brings an objection 
speetii^ the against the Dictum of Aristotle, which, it 
meaning of may }^ worth while to notice briefly, foi 

the dictum. ^^ ^^^ ^j ^^^^^ jj^ ^ ^j^^j.gj. jj^j^^ ^^ 

real character and object of that Principle. Its appli- 
cation being, as has been seen, to a regular and con- 
clusive Syllogism, he supposes it intended to prove and 
make evident the conclusiveness of such a syllogism ; 
and remarks how unphilosophical it is to attempt giv- 
ing a demonstration of a demonstration. And certainly 
ihe charge would be just, if we could imagine flie lo- 
gician's object to be, to increase' the certainty of a con- 
clusion which we are supposed to have already arrived 
at by the clearest possible mode of proof. But it is 
very strange that such an idea should ever have occur- 
red to one who had even the slightest tincture of Natu- 
ral-philosophy : for it might as well be imagined that a 
natural philosopher's or a chemist's design is to stren^- 
en the testimony of our senses by d priori reasoning, 
and to convince us that a stone when mrown will faU to 
the ground, and that gunpowder will explode when fired, 
because they show that according to their principles 
those phenomena must take place as they do. But it 
would be reckoned a mark of the grossest ignorance 
and stupidity not to be aware that their object is not to 
ffrove the existence of an individual phenomenon, which 
our eyes have witnessed, but (as the phrase is) to cu:- 
count for it : i. e. to show according to what principle 
it takes place ; — to refer, in short, tiie individual case 
to a general law of nature. The object of Aristotle's 
Dictum is precisely analogous ; he had, doubtless, no 
thought of adding to the force of any individual syllo- 
gism ; his design was to point out the general principle 

* As Dugald Stewart : Philosophy, vol. ii. : and Locke, toL jl 
eh. 17. k 4- 
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on which that process is condacted which takes place 
in each syllogism. And as the Laws* of nature (as 
they are called) are in reality meiely generalized facts, 
of which all the phenomena coming under them are 
particular instances ; so, the proof drawn from Aris- 
totle's Dictum is not a distinct demonstration hroughl 
to confirm another demonstration, but is merely a gen- 
eralized and abstract statement of all demonstratioD 
whatever ; and is, therefore, in fact, the very demon- 
strcUion which (mutalis mutandis) accommodated to the 
various subject-matters, is actually employed in each 
particular case. 

In order to trace more distinctly the dif- ^he Dictum 
ferent steps of the abstracting process; by a statement of 
which any particular argument may be ?^"^®?* ^ 
brought inlo the most general form, we ® * * ™^ 
may fir^ take a syllogism (i. e. an argument stated ac- 
curately and at full length,) such as the example for- 
merly given, " whatever exhibits marks of design, &c.," 
and then somewhat generalize the expression, by sub- 
stituting (as in algebra) arbitrary unmeaning symbols 
for the significant terms that were originally used ; the 
syllogism will then stand thus: •* every B is A; C is 
D ; therefore C is A." The reasoning, when thus stat- 
ed, is no less evidently valid, whatever terms, A. B, 
and C, respectively, may be supposed to stand for. 
Such terms may indeed be inserted as to make all or 
some of the assertions false; but it will still be no less*im- 
possible for any one who admits the truth of the pre- 
mises, in an argument thus constructed, to deny the 
conclusion ; and this it is that constitutes the conclu- 
siveness of an argiunent 

Viewing then the syllogism thus expressed, it ap 
pears clearly, that " A stands for any tking whatever 
that is affirmed of a certain entire class," {inz. of everi 
B) " which class comprehends or contains in it some* 
ihino" ehe^' viz. C. (of which B is, in the second pre* 

* Appendix, No. I. ait. Lam. 
6 
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Detection of What is called an unsound or fallacioua 
unsound argu- argument (t. e. an apparent argument^ 
ments. which is, in reality, none) cannot, of 

course be reduced into this form ; but when stated in 
the form most nearly approaching to this that is possi- 
ble, its fallaciousness becomes more evident, from its 
nonconformity to the foregoing rule : e. g. " whoevel 
is capable of deliberate crime is responsible ; an infant 
is not capable of deliberate crime; therefore, an infant 
is not responsible," (see § 3) ; here the term " responsi* 
ble" is atfirmed universally of " those capable of delib- 
erate crime ;*' it might, therefore, according to Aristo- 
tle's Dictum, have been affirmed of any thing contained 
under that class ; but, in the instance before us, nothing 
is mentioned as contained under that class ; only, the 
term " infanf ' is excluded from that class ; and though 
what is affirmed of a whole class naay be affirmed of 
any thing that is contained under it, there is no ground 
for supposing that it may be denied of whatever is not 
so contained ; for it is evidently possible that it may be 
applicable to a whole class and to something else be* 
sides. To say e. g. that all trees are vegetables, 
does not imply that nothing else is a vegetable ; nor, 
when it is said, that " all who are capable of deliberate 
crime are responsible," does this imply, that " no others 
are responsible," for though this may be very frite, 
it has not been asserted in the premiss before us ; ana 
in. the analysis of an ar^;ument, we are to discard all 
consideration of what might be asserted ; contemplating 
only what actually is laid down in the premises. It is 
evident therefore, that such an apparent argument as 
the above does not comply with the rule kiid down, 
nor can be so stated as to comply with it ; and is con- 

Xitly invalid, 
in, in this instance, " food is necessary to life ; 

IfUTnent, but any ar^ment whatever, stated in a regular form-» the 
complaint, such as it is, lies against Reasoning altogether. In B 
V ch. 2, thiR point is more fully explained. 
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com is food ; therefore, com is necessary to life :" the Uitm 
" necessary to life" is affirmed of food, but not ttnitwr- 
saily ; iox it is not said of every kind of food : the 
meaning of the assertion being manifestly that " some 
food is necessary to life ;'* so that, expressed in sym- 
bols, the apparent argument might stand thus ; " Some 
X is Y ; Z is X ; therefore Z is Y." Here again, there- 
fore, the rule has not been complied with, since that 
which has been predicated, [affirmed or denied] not ol 
the whoUy but of a part only of a certain class, cannot 
be, on that ground, predicated of whatever is contain- 
ed -under that class. 

There is an argument against miracles by the well- 
ki>own Mr. Hume, which nas perplexed many persons, 
and which exactly corresponds to the above. It may 
be stated, thus : " Testimony is a kind of evidence more 
likely to be false, than a miracle to be true ;" (or, as it 
may be expressed in other words, we have more rea- 
son to expect that a witness should lie, than that a mir- 
acle should occur) " the evidence on which the Chris- 
tian miracles are believed, is testimony ; therefore the 
evidence on which the Christian miracles are believed 
is more likely to be false than a miracle to be true." 

Here it is evident that what is spoken of in the first 
of these Premises, is, " some testimony ;" not " all testi- 
mony," [or any whatever, 1 and by " a witness" we un- 
derstand, " some witness," not, every witness : so that 
this apparent argument has exactly the same fault as 
the one above.* 

§ 5. The fallacy in these last cases is, what is usu 
ally described in logical language as consisting in the 
•* nondistribution of the mid£e term ;" t. e. its not being 
employed to denote all the objects to which it is appli- 
cable. In order to understand this phrase, it is neces- 
iary to observe, that a Proposition being an expression 
in which one thing is said, i. e, affirmed or denied of 
«nothi»r, («. g. " A is B,") both that of which soBi»e » 

* See Appendix ii. Example No. 20 
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filing is said, and that which is said of it (t. e, both A 
and B,) are called " terms ; from their being (in their na^ 
tare) the extremes or boundaries of the Proposition 
and there are, of course, two, and but two, terms in 9 
proposition (though it may so happen that either m 
them may consist either of one word, or of several ;) 

DMtribation and a term is said to be " distributed,* 

of terms, when it is taken universally, so as to 
ctdnd for everything it is capable of beinjs^ applied to; 
and consequently " undisinbuted," when it stands for a 
portion omy of the things signified hy it : thus " all 
food," or every kind of food, are expressions which im- 
ply th*» distribution of the term " food ;" " some food** 
would imply its non-distribution. And it is also to be 
observed that the term of which, in one premiss, some- 
thing is affirmed or denied, and to which, in the other 
pemiss, something else is referred as contained in it, 
18 called the « middle" term in the syllogism, as stand- 
ing betiffeen the other two {viz, the two terms of the 
conclusion,) and bein^ the medium of proof. Now it 
is plain, that if in each premiss apart only of this mid- 
dle-term is employed, i. e. if it be not at all oistributed, no 
conclusion can be drawn. Hence, if, in the example for- 
merly adduced, it had been merely stated that " some- 
thdng" (not " wfuUever" or " everything'*) " which ex- 
hibit marks of design, is the work of an intelligent au« 
thor," it would not have followed, from the world's ex- 
hibiting marks of design, that that is the work of an in- 
telligent author. 

It is to be observed, also, that the words ** all'* and 
** evfiry/* which mark the distribution of a term, and 
** some," which marks its non-distribution, are not al- 
ways expressed : they are frequently understood, and left 
to be supplied by the context ; e. g. " food is necessary ;" 
viz. «* some food :" " man is mortal ;" viz. " evei-y man.* 

Indefinite Propositions thus expressed are called 

Propositiont. jjy logicians " indefinite,*' because itisleft 

undetermined by the form of the expression whethei 
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Uie " subjecr (the term of which something is affirmed 
or denied beine called the " subject" of the propoaitioiii 
and that whicn is said of it, the *< predicate")be dia* 
tributed or not Nevertheless it is plain that in every 
moposition the Subject either is, or is not, meant to be 
distributed ; though it be not declared whether it is or 
net Consequently, every proposition, whether ex- 
pressed indefinitely or not, must be understood as either 
*' universal" or " particular :" those being called Uni- 
versal in which the predicate is said of the whole of the 
subject (or, in other words, where the subject is distri- 
buted) ; and those Particular, in which it is said only 
of a part of the subject; e. g. " All men are sinful," 
is universal; *< some men are sinful," particular. And 
this division of propositions is, in logical language, said 
to be according to their " quantity" 

But the distribution or non*distributioii Quantity and 
of the predicate is entirely independent of quaiitjr of pro 
the quantity oiihe proposition; nor are positions- 
the signs " all" and *' some" ever affixed to the ])redi- 
cate ; because its distribution depends upon, and is in- 
dicated by, the *< quality" of the proposition ; t . e. its 
being affirmitave or negative ; it being a universal rule, 
Uiat the predicate of a negative proposition is distribu- 
ted, and of an affirmative, undistributed. The reason 
of this mav easily be understood, by considering that a 
term whicn stands for a whole Class may be applied to 
(t. e. affirmed of) any thing that is comprehended under 
that class, though the term of which it is thus affirmed 
may be of much narrower extent than that other, and 
may, therefore, be far from coinciding with the whjle 
of it Thus it may be said with truths that "the Ne- 
groes are uncivilized," though the term uncivilized be 
of much wider extent than " Negroes," comprehending, 
besides them, Hotter^tots, &c ; so that it would not be 
aUowabie to assert, that **a^ who are uncivilized are 
Negroes;" it is evident, tlierefore, that it is a part only 
1^ the term " uncivilized" that has been affirmee "^f 
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'* Negroes :*' and the same reasoning applies to every 
affirmative proposition ; for though it may sa happen 
that he suhject and predicate coincide; i. e. or of equal 
extent, as, e .g. "all men are rational animals;*' " all 
equilateral triangles are equiangular;" (it being equally 
true, tha:i: " all rational animals are men," and that*' all 
equiangular triangles are equilateral ;)yet this is not 
implied by the form of the expression; since it would 
be no less true, vhat " all men are rational animals," 
even if there were other rational animals besides 
Man. 

It is plain, therefore, that if any part of the predicate 
is applicable to the subject, it may be affirmed, and, of 
course, cannot be denied, of that subject ; and conse- 
quently, when the predicate is denied^ of the subject, 
mis implies that no part of that predicate is applicable 
to that subject ; i. e» that the tohole of the predicate is 
denied of the subject ; for to say e. g. that " no beasts 
of prey ruminate," implies that beasts of prey are ex- 
cluded from the whole class of ruminant animals, and 
consequently that " no ruminant animals are beasts of 
prey." And hence results the above-mentioned rule, 
that the distribution of the predicate is implied in ne- 
gative propositions, and its non-distribution, in af- 
firmatives. 

Non-distri- "^^^ learner may perhaps be startled at 
bution of the being told that the predicate of an affirma- 
^^^ati^es**^ tive IS never distributed ; especially as Al- 
drich has admitted that accidentally this 
may take place ; as in such a proposition as ** all equi- 
lateral triangles are equiangular ;" but this is not accu- 
rate : he might have said that in such a proposition as 
the above, the predicate is distributable, but not that 
it is ax^tually distributed : t. e, it so happens that " all 
equiangular triangles are equilateral ;" but this is not 
impliea in the previous assertion ; and the point to be 
considered is, not what might be said with truth, but 
what actually has been said. And accordingly mathe* 
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maticians give distinct demonstrations of the above two 
propositions. 

If it happen to be my object to assert that the Predi- 
cate as well as the Subject of a certain affirmative pro- 
position is to be understood as distributed — and if I say, 
for instance, " all equilateral triangles, and no others, 
are equiangidar,*'— I am asserting, in reality, not one pro- 
position, merely, but two. And this is the case when- 
ever the proposition I state is understood (whether from 
the meaning of the words employed, or from the gen- 
erad drift of the discourse) to imply that the whole of 
the {Predicate is meant to be affirmed of the Subject 

Thus, if I say of one number — suppose 100---that it 
is the square of another, as 10, then, tms is understood 
by every one, from his knowledge of the nature of 
numbers J to imply, what are, in reality, the two pro- 
positions, that 100 is " the square of 10,*' and also that 
"the square of 10 is 100.'* So also, if I say that 
« Romulus was the first king of Rome," this implies, 
from the peculiar signification of the words, that " the 
first king of Rome was Romulus." 

Terms thus related to each other are called in tech- 
nical femgoage, " convertible^ [or " equivalent'*] terms 
But then, you are to observe that when you not only 
affirm one term of another, but also affirm (or imply) 
that these are " convertible** terms, you are making not 
merely one assertion, but two- 
It IS to be remembered, then, that it is Distribution 
not sufficient far the middle term to occur of middle 
in a universal proposition; since if that **'"■• 
proposition be an amrmative, and the middle term be 
\he predicate of it, it will not be distributed i e. g.\l in 
the example formerly given, it had been merely assert- 
ed, that " all tbe works of an intelligent author show 
marks of design," and that " the universe shows marks 
of design," nothing could have been proved ; since, 
thciigh both these propositions are universal, the mid- 
dle-term is made the predicate in each, and both are 
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affirmative ; and accoidin^ly , the role of Aristotle is not 
here complied with, since the term " work of an intel- 
ligent author," which is to he proved applicahle to *' the 
universe," would not have heen affirmed of the middle- 
term (" what shows marks of desi^") under which 
" universe" is contained ; hut the middle-term on the 
contrary, would have heen affirmed of it. 

If, however, one of the premises he negative, the 
middle-term may then be made the predicate of that» and 
will thus, according to the above remark, be distributed ; 
e. g, " no ruminant animals are predacious ; the Uon is 
predacious ; therefore the lion is not ruminant :" this is 
a valid syllogism ; and the middle term (predacious) is 
distributed by being made the predicate of a negative 
proposition. The form, indeed, of the syllogism is not 
that prescribed by the Dictum, but it may e^ily be re- 
duced to that form, by stating^lhe first proposition thus : 
« no predacious aninuds are ruminant ;" which^ is mani- 
festly implied (as was above remarked) in the assertion 
that *<^no ruminant animals are predacious ;" The syl- 
logism will thus appear in the form to which the dictum 
appUes. 
The dictam It is ttot every argument, indeed, that can 
uniTepsaiiy be reduced to this form by so short and sim- 
appiica e. ^^^ ^^ alteration as in the case before us : a 
longer ajid more complex process will often be required ; 
and rules will hereafter be laid down to facilitate this 
process in certain cases : but there is no sound argument 
but what can be reduced into this form, without at all 
departing from the real meaning and drift of it; and the 
form will be found (though more prolix than is needed 
for ordinary use) the most perspicuous in which an ar- 
gument can be exhibited. 

All reasoning whatever, then, rests on the one sim* 
pie principle laid down by Aristotle, that "what is pre- 
dicated, either affirmatively or negatively, of a teini 
distributed, m£^ be predicated in like manner (t. e. af- 
firmatively or negatively) ol anything contained jjat>t 
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tiiat term." So that when our object is to prove any 
proposition, i. e. to show that one term may rightly be 
affirmed or denied of another, the process whidi really 
takes place in our minds is, that we refer that term (of 
which the other is to be thus predicated) to some class* 
(i e. middle-term) of which that other may be affirmed* 
or denied, as the case may be. 

Whatever the subject-matter of an argument may be, 
the reasoning itself, considered by itself, is in every case 
the same process ; and if the writers against Lo^c had 
kept this in mind, they would have been cautious of 
exj^essin^ their contempt of what they call " syllogis- 
tiq reasoning," which is in truth all reasoning; and 
instead of ridiculing Aristotle's principle for its obvious- 
ness and simplicity, would have perceived that these are, 
in fact, its highest praise : the easiest, shortest, and 
most evident theory, provided it answer the purpose of 
explanation, being ever the best. 

§ 6. If we conceive an inquirer to have reached, in 
hia investigation of the theoiy of reasoning, the point 
to which we have now arrived, a question wnich would 
be likely next to engage his attention, is that of Predi* 
cation; i. e. since in reasoning we are to find a middle- 
term which may be predicated affirmatively of the sub- 
ject in question, we are led to inquire what terms may 
be affirmed, and what denied, of what others. 

It is evident that a proper-name, or any common 
other term which denotes but a single indi- ^^ singular 
vidual, as "Caesar," *«the Thames," the *®™'* 
Conqueror of Pompey," " this river," (hence called in 
L^c a *' Singular-term ") cannot be affirmed of any- 
thing besides that individual, and may therefore be de- 
nied of anything else ; we may say, " this river is the 
Thames," or " Caesar was the conqueror of Pompey ;" 
but we cannot say of anything else that it is the 
Thames, &c. 

* That ifl, either an ttctuoi, or a f >lefif»al *'las8. See above, ^ t. 
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On the other hand, those terms which are catlied 
* Common,** as denoting any one individual of awhol« 
class, as " river," " conqueror," may of course be af- 
firmed of any, or all that belong to that class : [of any- 
thing answering to a certain descnption'\ as, **the 
Thames is a river ;*' << the Rhine and the Danube are. 



rivers." 



Common-terms, therefore, are called ** predicables" 
(viz. affirmatively -'piedicahley) from their capability of 
being affirmed of others : a singular term, on the con- 
trary, may be the subject of a proposition, but never 
the Predicate, unless it be of a n^ative proposition ; 
(as e. g. the first-bcnm of Isaac was not Jacob ;) or, un- 
less the subject and Predicate be only two expressions 
for the same individual object ; as in some of the above 
instances. 

Abstraction The process by which the mind arrives 
and oeneraU- at the notions expressed by these ** com- 
xation. mon*' (or in popular language, " genersd") 

terms, is properly called ** generalization ;*' though it is 
usually (and trul^) said to be the business of abstrae- 
tion ; lor generalization is one of the purposes to which 
abstraction is applied. When we draw off and contem" 
fiate separately any part of an object presented to the 
mind, disregarding the rest of it, we are said to abstract 
that part. Thus, a person mi^ht, when a rose was be- 
fore his eyes or mind, make the scent a distinct object 
of attention, laying aside all thought of the colour, 
form, &c. ; and thus, even though it were the only 
rose he had ever met with, he would be employing the 
faculty of abstraction ; but if m contemplatmg several 
objects, and finding that they a^ree in certain points, 
we abstract the circumstances of agreement, disregard* 
ing the differences, and give to all and each of these 
objects a name applicable to them in respect of this 
agreement, t. e a common name as ** rose,"— or again 
if we give a name to some attribute wherein they a^ree* 
«B ''fragrance" or "redness," — ^e are then said to 
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generalize. Abstraction, therefore, does not necessa- 
rily imply generalization, though generalization implies 
abstraction. 

Much needless difficulty has been raised respecting 
the results of this process ; many having contended, 
and perhaps more having taken for granted, that there 
must be some really-existing thing,* corresponding to 
eacli of those " general" [or " common"] terms, and oi 
which such term is the name, standing for and repre- 
senting it : e. g. that as there is a really existing being 
corresponding to the proper name, " JEtna," and sig- 
nified by it, so, the common term, *' mountain," must 
also have some really existing thing corresponding to 
it ; and of course distinct from each individual moun- 
tain (since the term is not singular but common,) yet 
existing in each, since the term is applicable to each oi 
iheiii. <* When many different men," it is said, ** are 
at the same time thinking or speaking about a * moun- 
tain,' u e. not any particular one, but * a mountain gen- 
erally,' their minds must be all employed on something , 
which must also be one thing, and not several, and yet 
cannot be any one individual." And hence a vast train 
of mystical disquisitions about ideas, &c. has arisen 
wbicn are at best nugatory, and tend to obscure oui. 
view of the process which actually takes place in the 
mind. 

The fact is, the notion expressed by a ._ .. 

1 • J X r • Notions ex- 
common-term. IS merely an madequate [m- pressed by 

complete] notion of an individual; and common 
from the very circumstance of its inadequa- **""*• 
cy, it will apply equally well to any one of an indefi- 
nite number of individuals of the same description ; — 
to any one, in short, possessing the attribute or attri- 
butes that have been abstracted, and which are desig- 
nated by that common-term. E, G If I omit the men- 
tion and the consideration of every circumstance which 

* See the subjoined Dissertation, Book IV. Chap. v. 
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iistinguishes ^tna from any other mountain, I thai 
form a notion (expressed by the common term " Moun 
tain") which inadequately designates ^tna (t e. 
which does not imply any of its peculiarities, nor ite 
numerical singleness,) and is equally applicable to any 
one of several other individuals. 

Generalization, it is plain, may be indefinitely exten- 
ded by a further abstraction applied to common-terms: 
e. g. as by abstraction from the term Socrates we obtain 
the common-term " Philosopher;" so, from " philoso- 
pher," by a similar process, we arrive at the more 
general- term "man;" from "man" we advance to 
** animal," &c. And so also, you may advance from 
any "ten" objects before you, (for instance, the 
fingers ; from widch doubtless arose the custom of reck- 
oning by tens) to the general-term — the number " ten ;** 
and mence again, to tne more general-teim, " number f 
iskd ultimately to the term " quanti^."* 

Dff b ^® ^® ^^® enabled, not only to sepa- 
rtracUoiSJfrom rate, and consider singly one part of an 
' he samo ob- object presented to the mind, but also to £x 
'**'*• arbitrarily upon whatever part we please, 

aeeording as may ^uit the purpose we happen to have in 
view. E. G. any individual person to whom we may 
direct our attention, may be considered either in a politi- 
cal point of view, and accordingly referred to the class of 
merchant, farmer, lawyer, &c. as the case may be ; or 
physiologically, as negro, or white-man ; or theologi- 

** The employment of this faculty at pleasure has been regarded, 
and perhaps with good reason, as the characteristic distinction of 
the finman mind from that of the brutes. Accordinflrly, even Uie 
most intelligent brutes seem incapable of forming any distinct 
•otion of number : to do which evidenUy depends on Abstraction. 
For in order to count any objects, you must withdraw your 
thoughts irom all differences between them, and regard them simply 
as utiits. And accordingly, the savage tribes (who are less removed 
than we are from the brutes) are remarked for a great deficiency 
in their notions of number. Few of them can count beyond ten, or 
twenty ; and some.of the rudest savages have no words to express 
any numbers beyond five See P"* Taylor's " oataral-historr of 
•ociety." ' 
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cally, as P^igan, Mahometan, Christian, &c. ; or geo- 
graphically, as European, American, &c. And so, in 
lespect of anything else that may be the subject of our 
reasoning: we arbitrarily fix upon and abstract thai 
point which is essential to the purpose in hand ; so that 
the same object may be referred to varioas difierent 
classes, according to the occasion. Not, of course, that 
we are allowed to refer anything to a class to which it 
does not really belong ; which would be pretending to 
abstract from it something that was no part of it ; out 
that we arbitrarily fix on any part of it which we choose 
to abstract from the rest. 

It is important to notice this, because men are often 
disposed to consider each object as really and properly 
belonging to some one class alone ;* f rom4heir having 
been accustomed, in the course of their own pursuits, 
to consider, in one point of view only, things which 
may with equal propriety be considered in other points 
of view also: i. e. re^rred to various classes, (oi 
predicates.) And this is that which chiefly constitutes 
what is called narrowness-of-mind. E. Q. a mere 
botanist might be astonished at hearing DiflTerent 
such plants as clover and lucerne inclu- modes of oias 
ded in the language of a farmer, under the ^i^cation. 
term '* grasses," which he has been accustomed to limit 
to a tribe of plants widely different in aU botanical char- 
acteristics ; and the mere farmer might be no less sur- 
prised to find the troublesome " weed," (as he has been 
accustonied to call it,) known by the name of Couch- 
grass, and which he has been used to class with nettles 
and thistles, to which it has no botanical affinity, ranked 
by the botanist as a species of wheat, ( Triticum Repens.) 
And yet neither of these classifications is in itself 
erroneous or irrational ; though it would be absurd, in 
a botanical treatise, to class plants according to their 
agricultural use ; or, in an agricultural treatise, according 
lo the structure of their ficwers. So also, a diamond 
* See the 0abjoined Dissertatiouj Book IV-chapi t. 
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would be classed by a jeweller alung with the ruby, 
emerald, &c., as a precious stone: while the chemist 
classes it, along with plumbago and coal, as one of the 
forms of carbon. 

I he utility of these considerations, with a view to 
the present subject, will be readily estimated, by recur- 
ring to the account which has been already given of the 
process of reasoning; the analysis of which shows 
that it consists in referring the term we are speaking of 
lo some class, viz. a middle term ; which term again is 
referred to, or excluded from (as the case may be) another 
class, viz. the term which we wish to affirm or deny of 
the subject of the conclusion. So that the quality of 
our reasoning in any case must depend on our being 
able correctly, clearly, and promptly, to abstract from 
the subject in question that which may furnish a mid- 
dle-term suitable to the occasion. 

The imperfect and irregular sketch which has here 
utility of the ^^^ attempted, of the logical system, may 
analytical suffice (even though some parts of it should 
^^^^ not be at once fully understood by those 
who are entirely strangers to the study) to point out the 
general drift and purpose of the science, and to rendei 
the details of it both more interesting and more intelli- 
gible. The Analytical form, which has here beep 
adopted, is, generally speaking, better suited for intro- 
ducing any science in the plainest and most interesting 
form ; though the Syndietical, which will henceforth 
be employed, is the more regular, and the more compcn 
dious iorm for storing it up in the memory. 

It is to be observed, however, that technical term? 
and rules will be rather an incumbrance than a help 
unless we take care not only to understand them tho- 
roughly, but also to learn them so perfectly that they 
may be as readily and as correctly employed as the 
names of the most familiar objects around us. 

But if any one will take the trouble to do this once for 
alU he will find that in the end, much trouble will hav« 
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been saved. For, the explanatioos given of such techni* 
cal tennB and general mJes, \7hen thoroughly learnt, 
once, will save the necessity of going through nearly 
the same explanation, over and over again on each sepa- 
rate occasion. 

In short, the advantage of technical-terms is just like 
^hat we derive from the use of any other common- 
tenns. When, for instance, we have once accurately 
learnt the definition of a ** circle," or have had fully 
described to us what sort of creature an " elephant," is, 
to say " I drew a circle," or, " I saw an elephant," 
woold be sufficiently intelligible, without any need of 
giving the description or demiition at full length, ovn 
and over again, cm every separate occasion. 
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SYNTHETICAL COMPENDIUM 

Chap. I. — Of the Operations of the Mind and of 

Terms. 

§ 1. There are three operations [^ ^ ^ . 
states] of the mind which are immediate- the*MiiS* ^ 
ly concerned in argument ; which are call- 
ed by logical writers — 1st Simple-apprehension; 2d 
Judgment ; 3d. Discourse or Reasoning.* 

* Logical writers have in general begun by laying down that 
there are, in aU, three operations of the mind : {in univtrgum tna) 
an assertion by no means incontrovertible, and which, if admitted 
is nothing to the present puxpose. Our business is with argununtf^ 
«on, expressed In words, end the operations of the mind implied in 
that ; what others there may be, or whether any, are irrelevant 
questions. 

The opening of a treatise with a statement respecting the opera, 
dons of the mind universtdly, tends to foster the prevailing error 

7 
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^, , ist Simple-apprehftn.sion they define to 

henfton*^^''^' ^^ }^^\ act OF condition of the mind in 
which it receives a notion of any object ; 
and which is analogous to the perception of the senses. 
It is either incomplex or complex:! Incomplex-appre- 
hension is of one object, or of several without any re- 
lotion being perceived between them, as of " a man," 
•* a horse," " cards :" complex, is of several w/'/ A such 
a relation, as of <' a man on horseback,'* " a pack of 
cards." 
J . 2d. Judgment is the comparing together 

u gmen . .^ ^j^^ mind two of the notions [or ideas] 
which are the objects oi Apprehension, whether com- 
plex or incomplex, and pronouncing that they agree or 
disagree with each other : [or that one of them belongs 
or does not belong to the other.] Judgment, therefore, 
is either affirmative or negative. 
-.. 3d. Reasonine [or "discourse*'] is the 

Discourse. . - j. ° S _x • • j 

act of proceedmg from certain judgments 
to another founded upon them, [or the result of them.] 
r „ „ § 2. Language affords the «gr?« by which 
an^uage. ^y^^^ operations of the mind are not onl} 
expressed, and communicated to others, but even, for 
the most part, carried on by ourselves. The notion ob- 
tained in an act of apprehension, is called, when ex- 
pressed in language, a term ; an zicXoi judgment is ex- 
pressed by a proposition; an act of reasoning, by an 
argument, (which, when regularly expressed, is a 
syllogism ;) as e. g, 

** Ev<»ry dispensatinn of Providence is beneficial ; 
Afflictions are dispensations of Providence, 
Therefore they are beneficial :** 



is a syllogism ; the act of reasoning being indicated by 

(from which probably the minds of the writers were not exempt) of 
suDposing that Logic professes to teach '* the nse of the mental fa 
culties in general ;"-the '• right use of reason,** according to Watts, 
t With rospectto the technical terms employed in thfs work. »^ 
the ]*refaee 
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the word •• therefore.'* It consists of three propositiotu, 
each of which has (necessarily) two terms, as " bene- 
ficial," " dispensations of Providence," &c. 

In introdacing the mention of language preyionsly 
to the definition of Logic, I have departed from estab- 
lished practice, in order that it may be clearly under- 
stood, that Logic is entirety conversant about language. 
If any process of reasoning can take place, in the mind, 
without any employment of language, omlly or men- 
taUy, (a metaphysical question which I shall not here 
discuss) such a process does not come within the pro- 
vince of the science here treated of.* This truth, most 
writers on the subject, if indeed they were fully aware 
of it themselves, have certainly not taken due care to 
impress on their readers. . 

Language is employed for various pur- p„^^,^, ^^ 
poses. It IS the provmce of the histonan, which LvV 
tor instance, to convey information by *5J*S *" *"' 
means of lanffusuje, of the poet, to afford ^ ^ ' 
a certain kind of gro/i/icofton— of the orator to per- 
$uadey &c. &c. ; while it belongs to the argumentative 
writer or speaker, as such, to convince the understand- 
ing. And as grammar is conversant about language 
universally, for whatever purpose it is employed, so, it 
is only so far as it is employed for this last purpose, 
viz. that of reasoning, that it falls under the cogni- 
zance of Logic. 

And whereas, in reasoning, terms are lia- xenni. 
ble to be indistinct, (t. c. without any clear ^ 
determinate meaning,) propositions io be ^oP^"'^^"- 
false and arguments tncondusive. Logic un- 8f llogiami. 
dertakes directly and completely to guard against this last 
def ect^ and incidentally, and in a certain degree, against 
the others, as far as can be done by the proper use of 
language. It is, therefore, (when regarded as an art) 
•* the art of employing language properly for the pur- 
pose of re<asonmg; and of distinguishing what is pro- 

* See Introduction, §6. 
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peily and truly an argument, from spurious imitaticms 
of it." The importance of such a study no one can right- 
ly estimate who has not long and attentively consid- 
ered how much our thoughts are influenced hy expres- 
sions, and how much error, perplexity, and lahour are 
occasioned hy a faulty use oi langua^ ; and many who 
are not unaware of tnati have yet faded to observe that 
** signs" (such as language supplies) are an indispensa- 
ble instrument of all reasoning, strictly so called. 

Degree and ^^ reference however to the above men- 
manner in tioned defects, two important distinctions 
which the are to be observed. 1st It is to be le- 
fects are to be membered that that which is reallu a term, 
guarded may be indistinctly apprehendea by the 
against. person employing it, or bjr his hearer ; and 
so also, a preposition which is falsey is not the less a 
real proposition: but, on the other hand, any expression 
or' statement which does not really prove anything, is not 
really, an argument at all, though it may be brought 
forward and passed off as such. ^ 

2dly, It is to be remembered that (as it is evident 
from nas been formerly said) no rules can be devised 
that will equally guard agamst aU three of the above- 
mentioned defects. 

To arrive at a distinct apprehension of every thing 
that may be expressed by any term whatever, and 
again to ascertain the truth or falsity of every conceiv- 
able proposition, is manifestly beyond the reach of any 
system of rules. But on the other hand, it is possible 
to exhibit any pretended argument whatever in such a 
form as to be able to pronounce decisively on its validi* 
ty or its fallaciousness. 

»So that the last of the three defects alluded to (though 
not, the two former) may be directly and completely ch- 
viated by the application of suitable rules. But the 
other two defects can be guarded against (as will pies- 
ently be shown) only irmrectly, and to a certain de- 
^ee 
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lu other words, rules may be framed that will ena 
ble us to decide, what is or is not, rec^y a ** term,"*-^ 
really, a " proposition"— or really, an " aiffument :" 
and to do this, is to guard ccmpUmy against uie defect 
of inconclusiveness ; since nothing that is inconclusive, 
is, really, an ** argument ;" though that may be really 
a ** term" of which you do not distinctly apprehend the 
meaning; and that which is really a ** proposition," 
may be sl false proposition 

A syllogism being, as aforesaid, resolva- 
ble into three propositions, and each pro- ^*?y*** ®j 
position containing two terms; of these JJ^pfi™^ 
terms, that which is spoken of is called the 
subject ; that which is said of it, the predicate; and 
these two are called the terms [or extremes] because, 
logically, the subject is placed firutt and the predicate 
last ;* and, in the middle, the copula, which indicates 
the act of judgment, as by it the predicate is affirmed or 
denied of the subject The copula must be either is 
or IS NOT ; which expressions indicate simply that you 
affirm or deny the predicate, of the subject The sub« 
Btantive-verb is the only verb recognized by Logic; 
inasmuch as all others are compound ; being resolvaoie 
by means of the verb, *< to be," and a participle or ad< 
jective : e. g. " the Eomans conquered :" the word con 
quered is both copula and predicate, being equivalent 
to " tpere (Cop.) victorious** (Pied.) 

It is proper to observe, that the copula, as such, has 
no relation to time ; but expresses merely the a^iee- 
ment or disagreement of two given terms : hence, if any 
other tense of the substantive-verb besides the present, 
is used, it is either understood as the same in sense, 
(the difference of tense being regarded as a matter of 
grammatical propriety only;) or else, if the circum- 
stance of time really do modify ike sense of the whole 

* in Greek and in Latin, very cften, and, not nnfre^nentlj, in 
English, the predicate is, actnallj, put fint : as " great is Diana of 
the Ephesians." 
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proposition, so as to make the use of that tense an es* 
6ential, then, this drcumstance is to be legarded as a 
part of one of the terms : ** at tluU time" or some such 
expression, being underj^tood: as ^* this man was hon- 
est f i, e. ** he is one formerly-honest." In such cases^ 
an emphasis, accompanied with a peculiar tone, is usu- 
ally laid on the substantiye-verb.* 

Sometimes the substantire-yerb is both copula and 
predicate; i. e, where ex/^ene^ only is predicated: e,^. 
Deus est, " there is a God." One of Jacob's sons la 
not.'' And obserye, that the copula, merely as such, 
does not imply real existence : e, g, ** a faultless man 
is a being feigned bjr the Stoics, and which one must 
not expect to meet with." 

^ 3. It is evident that a term may consist either of 
one word or of several ; and that it is not every word 
that is cateeorematic, i. e. capable of being 
Catcgorema- employed by itself as a term. Adverbs, 
prepositions, &c. and also nouns in any 
other case besides the nominative, are syn- 
Syncatego- cotegoremotic, i. e can only form part of a 
lemaUc. term. A nominative noun may be by itself 
a term. A verb (all except the substantive- 
Mixed, yerb used as the copula) is a mixed word, 
being resolvable into the copula and predicate, to which 
it is equivalent; and, indeed, is often so resolved in the 
mere rendering out of one language into another^ as 
•* ipse adest," ** he is present" 

TnflnitiTei ^^ ^* ^ ^® observed, however, that under 
' • « verb," we do not include the infinitive, 
which is properly a noun-substantive, nor the partici- 
ple, which is a noun-adjective. They are verbis , 

* strange to lay, there are perioni who thus unden tand out 
Lord's declaration to Pilate ; ** my kingdom <« not of this world ;* 
viz. '* now ;** meaning (secretly) that It was to become so neas- 
4FTCR, when his followers should hare attained greater strength . 
What can be the moral sentiments of those who can beiieye such 
to have been the uertt ssnte of the words of a divine messenger 
who is to be our model of truth and of all virtue ^ 
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being related to their respective verbs in respect of the 
things they signify : but not verbs, inasmuch as tliey 
difer entirely in their mode of sig7iification. It is 
worth observing, that an infinitive (though it often 
comes last in the sentence) is never the predicate, ex- 
cept when another infinitive is the subject : e. g. 

■ubj. prod 

'* I hope to succeed ;" t. e. ** to succeed is what I hope." 
" Not to advance is to fall back." 

It is to be observed, also, that in English there are 
two infinitives, one in " ing,** the same in sound and 
spelling as the participle-present; from which, how- 
ever, it should be carefully distinguished ; e. ^. " rising 
early is healthful," and " it is healthful to rise early," 
are equivalent. 

Granmiarians have produced much needless perplex- 
ity by speaking of the participle in " ins" being em- 
ployed so and so ; when it is manifest that that very 
eropl9yroentof the word constitutes it, to all intents and 
purposes, an infinitive and not a participle. 

The advantajge of the infinitive in ing, is, that it may 
be used either in the nominative or in any oblique case ; 
not (as some suppose) that it necessarily implies a 
habit; e.g. "seeing is believing:" "there is glory 
in djring for one's country:" "a habit of observ- 
ing,** &c. 

If I say " he is riding,** and again " riding is pleas- 
ant,** in the former sentence " ridiag ** is an adjective, 
and is the predicate ; in the latter it is a substantive 
and is the subject; the sentence being equivalent to 
•* it is pleasant to ride.** 

in this, aiid in many other cases, the English word 
IT serves as a representative of the subject wnen that is 
put last : e. g, 

pred. ftibj. 

' '■ • -y *^ -^ 

" It is to be hoped that we shall succeed.'* 
An adjective (including participles) cannot, by itself, 
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be made the subjett of a proposition ; but is often em- 
ployed as a predicate : as ** Crassus was rich ;*' though 
some choose to consider some substantive as understood 
in every such case, (e. g. rich man) and consequently 
do not reckon adjectives among simple-terms ; [t. e. 
words which are capable, singly, of being employed at 
terms.] This, however, is a question of no practical 
consequence ; but I have thought it best to adhere to 
Aristotle's mode of statement. (Sec his Categ.) 

Si le-te ^^ simple-terms, then, (which are what 

mp . riM. ^^ ^^^ p^^^ ^^ Logic treats of) there are 

many divisions ; of which, however, one will be suf- 
ficient for the present purpose ; viz, into singular and 
common : because, though any term whatever may be 
a subject, none but a common term can be affirmatively 
Singular and predicated of severed others. A sing-ular- 
common-terms. term Stands for one individual, as ** Caesar," 
" the Thames :** these, it is plain, cannot be said [pre- 
dicated] affirmatively, of anything hxU those individuals 
respectively. . A common-term is one that may stand 
for any of an indefinite number of individuals, which 
are called its significates ; i. e. can be applied to any of 
them, as comprehending them in its single significaiion , 
as " man," " river," " great." 

The learner who has gone through the Analytical 
Outline, will now be enabled to proceed to the second 
and third Chapters either with or without the study of 
the remainder of what is usu^y placed in the First 
Chapter, but which I have subjoined as a supplement. 
See Chap. V 



Chap. II. — Of Propositions. 

§ 1. The second part of Logic treats of the propost^ 
Hon; which is, "judgment expessed in words." 
Definition A proposition IS defined logically "a 
of proposition, sentence indicative," for " asserting "] i. e 
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which ^^ affirms or denies/** It is this that distin- 
g;iii8he8 a proposition from a question^ a command, &c 

Logical writers are accustomed to add, in explanation 
of this definition, that a " proposition " must not be 
amhiguovis ; inasmuch as that which has more than one 
meaning, is in reality not one, but several propositions 
And the^ also add that it must not be imperfect or un- 
grammatical ; and which is only say in? that any com- 
bination of words that does not really form a *' sen- 
tence " cannot be a «* proposition ;*' though one may 
perhaps conjecture, from it what it was that the speakei 
meant to assert 

Propositions considered merely as sen* 
tencesy are distinguished into " categori- and hypotheu 
cal" and " hypothetical." cai proposi- 

The categorical asserts simply that the ^^^^^ 
predicate does, or does not, apply to the subject : as 
" the world had an intelligent maker:" " man is not ca- 
pable of raising himself, unassisted, from the savage 
to the civilized state." The hypothetical [called by 
some writers, ** compound"! makes its assertion under a 
condition, or with an alternative; as "if the world is 
not the work of chance, it must have had an intelligent 
maker :" " either mankind are capable of rising intc 
civilization unassisted or the first beginning of civiliza 
tion must have come from above." 

The former of these two last examples is of that kind 
called ** conditional- propositions ;"t the ** condition* 
being denoted by « if," or some such word. The lattei 
example is of the kind called " disjunctive ;" the alter- 
native being denoted by " either" and ** or." 

The division of propositions into categorical and hy- 
pothetical, L3, as has been said, a division of them con- 
sidered merely as sentences; for a like distinction might 

*** Sentence " being in logical language, the ^entM, and " indS* 
eative " the " differentia,'' [or distinguishing-quality.] See Ch. 
V. § 6. 

t Or " hypothetical," according to those writers who use the 
word " compound** where we have used " hypothetical ^ 

8 
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be extended to other kinds of eentences also. Thus 
"are men capable of raising themselves to civiliza- 
tion ?" " go and study books of travels," are what might 
be called categorical sentences, thongh not propositions 
" If man is incapable of civilizing himself, whence came 
the first beginmng of civilization ?" might be considered 
as a conditioned question ; and " either admit the conclu- 
sion, or refute the argument," as a disjunctive command 

Categorical propositions are subdivided into ihepure, 
which asserts simply [purely] that the subject does or 
does not a^ee with the predicate, and the modal, which 
expresses m what mode [or manner] it agrees ; e, g. 
" an intemperate man will be sickly ;" " Brutus killed 
Caesar ;" are pure. " An intemperate man will proba- 
bly be sickly ;" " Bnitus killed Caesar justly f* are vio^ 
dm. At present we speak only of pure categorical 
propositions. 

Substance of The above division of propositions (into 
a proposition, categorical and hypothetical) is called in 
the phraseology of Logical writers, a " division of them 
according to their substance /' i. e. considered simply as 
sentences. 

The" characteristic-^ttoZiY]/" [difierentia] of a proposi- 
tion being its " asserting,^ — i. e. " affirming or denying** 
o aiit something, hence propositions are divid«5, 
^* according to their " quality," into " affirma- 
tive" and " native." The division of them again, into 
'* true" and false," is also called a division according to 
their " quality ;" namely, the " quality of the matter :" 
(as it has relation to the subject-matter one is treating of) 
while the other kind of quedity (a proposition's being of- 
firmative or negative) is " the quality of the expression.** 

The " quality of the matter" is considered (in relation 
to our present inquiries) as accidental, and the " quality 
of the expression" as essential. For though the truth or 
falsity of a proposition — for instance, in natural-history, 
is the most essential point in reference to natural-his- 
tory Bud of a mathematical proposition, in reference to 
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mathematicSy and so in other cases — this is merely acci- 
dental in reference to an inquiry (such as the pres- 
ent) only as to form of expression. In reference to that, 
the essentLil difference is that between affirmation and 
negation. 

And here it should be remarked by the way, that as, 
on the one hand, every proposition must be either true 
or false, so, on the othernand, nothing else can be, 
strictly speaking, either true or false. In colloquial 
language however, ** true " and " false " are often more 
loosely applied ; as when men speak of the " true cause " 
of any thing ; meaning, " the real cause ;" — the ** true 
heir," that is, the nghtjful heir ; — a ** false prophet,"— 
that is, a pretended prophet, or one who utters false- 
hoods; — a "true" or "false" argument; meaning a 
valid, [real] or an a/i^ren^argument ; — a man " true," 
or "false" to his friend; i. e. faithful or unfaith- 
ful, &c. 

A proposition, it is to be observed, is affirmative or 
negative, according to its copula ; t. e. according as the 
predicate is affirmed or denied of the subject. Thus, 
" not to advance, is to fail back," is affirmative : " No 
miser is truly rich " [or " a miser is not truly rich "] is 
a negative. " A few of the sailors were saved," is an 
affirmative ; " Fevf of the sailors were saved," is prop- 
erly a negative ; for it would be understood that you 
were speaking of " most of the sailors," and denying 
that they were saved. • 

Another division* of propositions is Qaantitj. 
ftccoVdin^ to their qvtantity [or extent.] li 
the predicate is said of the whde of the subject, the 
proposition is universal : if oipart of it only, the propo- 
sition is particular (or partial :) e. g, " Britain is an 
island ;" " all tyrants are miserable ;" " no miser is 
rich ;" axe universal propositions, and their subjects are, 
therefore, said to be distributed; being understood to 
stand, each, for the whole of its significates : but. " some 

« S«e Chap. Y. ^ t. 
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islands axe fertile ;" ** all tyrants are not assassinated ;" 
are particular, and their subjects, consequently, not 
distributed, being taken to stand for a part only of theix 
significates. 

As every proposition must be either affirmative^ or 
negative, and must also be either universal or particular, 
we reckon, in all, four kinds of pure categorical propo- 
sitions, (i. e considered as to their quantity and quality 
both ;) viz. universal affirmative, whose symbol (used 
for brevity) is -4; universal negative, E; particular 
affirmative, /; particular negative, O, 

§ 2. When the subject of a proposition is a common- 
term, the universal signs (" all, no, every ") are used to 
indicate that it is distributed, (the proposition being con- 
sequently then universal ;) the particular signs (" some, 
&c.") the contrary. Should mere be no sign at all to 
the conmion term, the quantity of the proposition 
(which is called an indefinite proposition) is ascertained 
by the matter; i. e. the nature of the connexion between 
the extremes : which is either necessary, impossible, or 
contingent . In necessary and in impossible matter, an 

Ind finite i^^^^^^it^ is Understood as a universal: 
e. g. " birds have wings ;" t. e. all : " birds 
are not quadrupeds ;" /. e. none : in contingent matter, 
(i. e. where the terms partly [sometimes] agree, and 
partly not) an indefinite is understood as a particular ' 
e, g, " food is necessary to life ;" i, e. some food ; " birdp 
sing ;" i e. some do ; " Birds are not carnivorous ;" i, e 
some are not, or, all are not. 

It is very perplexing to the learner, and needlessly 
so, to reckon indefinites as one class of propositions in . 
respect of quantity.* They must be either universal oi 
particular, though it is not declared which. The person 
indeed, who utters the indefinite proposition, may be 
mistaken as to this point, and may mean to speak uni- 
versally in a case where the proposition is not univer- 

* Such a mode of classification resembles that of some grammt 
'ians, who, among the genders, enumerate the doubtful getidtr * 
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eaUy trae. And the hearer may he in douht which wai 
meant, or ought to he meant; hut the speaker mngi 
mean either the one or the other. 

Of course the detemuhaticm of a question relating to 
the ** matter," t. e, when we are authorized to use the 
uniYersal, and when, the particular sign — ^when an 
affirmative, and when a negative — ^is what cannot he 
deteimined by Logic. 

As for singular propositions, {viz those Singular 
whose subject is either a proper name, or a V^ojtMitma. 
common term with a singular sign) they are reckoned 
as universals, (see Book lY. Ch. IV. § 2.) because in 
them we speak of the whole of the subject ; e, g. when 
we say, '* firutus was a Roman," we mean the whole of 
Brutus. This is the general rule ; but some singular-nro* 
positions may fairly bereck(med|ia7ttcti/ar; t. e, wnen 
some qualifying word is inserted, which indicates that 
you are not speaking of the whole of the subject ; e, g 
** CsBsar was not wlwUy a tyrant ;" ** this man is occa 
tionaily intemperate ;" " non omnis moriar." 

It is not meant that these may not be, and that, the 
most naturally, accounted universals; but it is only by 
viewing them in the other light, that we can regularly 
state the contradictory to a singular proposition. Strict- 
ly speaking, when we regard such propositions as ad- 
mitting of a variation in quantity, they are not proper- 
ly considered as singular ; the subject being, e. g, not 
Q<Bsar, but the partsi of his character. 

It is evident that the subject is distri' Distiibutioii 
bvied in every universal proposition^ and of temw. 
never in a particular : (tluit being ihe very diiference 
between universal and particular propositions :) but the 
distribution or non-distribution of ihid predicate, depends 
(not on the quantity , but) on the quality, of die propo- 
sition ; for, if anv part of the predicate s^ees with the 
subject, it must be affirmed and not denied of the sub- 
ject ; therefore, for an afirmative-proposition to be true, 
it is sufficient that so^e part of the predicate agrees 
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with the subject ; and (for the same reason) for a ne- 
gative to be true, it is necessary that the whole of tha 
predicate should disagree with the subject : e. g. it is 
true that " learning is useful" though the whole of the 
term ** useful" does not agree with the term " learning** 
(for many things are useful besides learning ;) but " no 
rice is useful," would be false if any part of the term 
" useful" agreed with the term .** vice ;" i. e. if you 
could find any one useful thing which was a vice. 

And this holds ^ood equally whether the negative 
proposition be " univerisal" or " particular." For to say 
that " some X is not Y" (or — which is the same in sense 
— ^that " all X is not Y") is to imply that there is no 
ffart of the term " Y" [no part of the class which " Y" 
stands /or] that is applicable to ihewhde wMoutexcep- 
tioriy of the term " X ;" — ^in short, that there is some part 
of the term «* X" to which " Y" is wholly inapplicable. 

Thus, if I say, " some of the men found on that island 
are not sailors of the ship that was wrecked there," or, 
\n other words, ** the men found on that island are not, 
cdl of them, sailors of the ship, &c." I imply that the 
term sailors, &c." is wholly inapplicable to some of the 
" men on the island ;" though it might perhaps be ap- 
plicable to others of them. 

Again, if I say " some coin is made of 'sij^r,** and 
" some coin is not made of silver," (or in other words, 
that " all coin is not made of silver**) in the former of 
these propositions I imply, that in some portion (at 
least) of the class of " tlungs made of silver," is found 
[or comprehended] " some coin :" in the latter proposi- 
tion I imply that there is " some coin" which is con- 
tained in no portion of the class of " tilings made of sil. 
ver ;" or (in other words) which is excluded from the 
whole oithdX class. So that the term "made of sil-* 
ver" is distributed in this latter proposition, and not, in 
the former. 

The two practical rules then to be observed respect- 
ing distribution, are. 
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Iflt. An universal propositions (and no particular) 
distribute the subject. 

2d. All negative (and no affirmative) the predicate.* 
It may happen indeed, that the whole of the predicate 
in an amrmative may agree with the subject ; e. e. it 
is equally true, that '* all men are rational animsus ;*' 
and " all rational animals are men ;" but this is merely 
accidental, and is not at all implied in the /orm of ex 
presfion, which alone is regarded in Logicf 

Of Opposition. 

§ 3. Two propositions are said to be opposed to each 
other, when, having the same subject and predicate, 
they differ, in quantity or quality or both-t It is evi- 

* Hence, it is matter of common remark, that it is difficult to 
prove a negative. At first sight this appears very obvious, from 
the circumstance that a negative has one more term distributed 
than the cori'esponding affirmative. But then, again, a difficulty 
may be felt in accounting for this, inasmuch as any negative may 
De expressed (as we shall see presently) as an affirmative, and vice 
versa. The proposition, e. g. that " such a one is not in the town/' 
might be expressed by the use of an equivalent term, " he is absent 
from the town." 

The fact is, however, that in every case where the observation 
as to the difficulty of proving a negative holds good, it will be 
found that the proposition in question is contrasted with one which 
has really a term the less, distributed ; or a term of less exteasive 
sense. E. G. it is easier to prove that a man has proposed wise 
measures, than that he has never proposed an unwise measure. In 
fact, the one would be to prove that " Some of his measures are 
wise ;** the other, that " Ml his measures are wise." And num- 
berless such examples are to be found. 

Bat it will very often happen that there shall be negative pro- 
positions much more easily established than certain affirmative 
ones on the same subject E O. That ** The canse of animal-heat 
is not respiration," is said to have been established by experiments | 
but wktU the cause if remains doubtful. See Note to Chap. HI. § 5 
• f When, however, a lingular term is the predicate, it must, ol 
course, be co-extensive with the subject ; as " Romulus was the 
founder of Rome." In this and also in some other cases (see B. I. 
\ 6.) we judge, not from the form of the 4txpre8rion, but from th€ 
tigtrifiealum of the terms, that they are " equivalent " [*' converts- 
^U 'M terms. 

t For opposition d t€rm$, see Chap. V. 
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lent, that with any given subject and predicate, you 
may state four distinct propositions, viz. A, £, I, and O , 
any two of which are said to be opposed ;* hence there 
are four different kinds of opposition, vtsr. Ist the two 
Contraries, universals (A and E) are called contraries 
Subcontraries *® ®*^^ ®^^^ » ^^' ^® *^° particular, (I and 
Subalterns ^^ subcontraries ; 3d. A and I, or E and O, 
Contradictor subfdtenis ; 4th. A and 0, or £ and I, con 
»«•• tradictories. 

As it is evident, that the truth or falsity of any pro- 
position (its quantity and quality being known) must 
depend on the matter of it, we must bear in mind, that, 
**in necessary matter, all affirmatives are true, and 
negatives false ; in impossible matter, vice versd; in 
contingent matter, all universals, false, and particulars 
true f* e, g. " a// islands (or some islands) are surround- 
ed by water," must be true, because the matter is neces- 
sary : to say, " no islands, or some— no< ^c." would 
have been false: again, '^some islands are fertile f* 
** some are not fertile," are both true, because it is con- 
tingent matter : put " all " or " no" instead of " some,^ 
and the propositioiis will be false. 

Hence it will be evident, that contraries will be both, 
false in contingent matter, but never both true : subcon- 
traries, bcth true in contingent matter, but never both 
false : contradictories, always one true and the other 
false, ^c. with other observations, which will be imme- 
diately made on viewing the scheme ; in which the four 
propositions are denoted by their s3anbols, the different 
kinds of matter by the initials. n,i,c, and the truth or 
falsity of each proposition in each matter, by the letter 
V. for (yerum) true, f . for (Jalsum) false. 

You may substitute for the unmeaning symbols X, Y 
(which stand for the terms of the above propositions't 
whatever signi Hcant terms you will ; and on their mean 

* In ordinary lan^piage, however, and in lone logical treatitei« 
propositions wUch do not difler in qudUty (viz. $uhaM«m$) are m0 
reckoned as " opposed.'* 
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I 



[Every X is Y] 



contrariei^ 



[No X is Y}. 

E. f- n- 
V. i. 




subcontraiies- 



[Some X is Y] 



[Some X is not Y] 



ing, of course, will depend the fmtli or falsity of each 
proposition. 

For instance, naturalists have observed that " ani- 
mals having horns on the head are universally rumi- 
nant; that, of "carnivorous animals" npne are rumi- 
nant;" and that, of " animals with hoofs," some are ru- 
minant, and some not Let us take then instead of " X," 
" animaU with horns on the head," and for " Y," " rumi- 
nant :" here, the real connexion of the terms in respect 
of their meaning — which connexion is called the " ma^ 
'Ur'* of a proposition — is such that the predicate may be 
affirmed universally of the subject; and of course, the 
affirmatives (whether universal or particular) will be 
true, and the " negatives" false. In this case tiie " mat- 
ter" is technically called " necessary ;" inasmuch as we 
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umnot avoid believing the predicate to be applicable to 
the subject 

Again, let " X" represent " carnivorous-animal/' and 
" Y" " ruminant :" this is a case of what is called " im- 
possible matter ;*' (t. e. where we cannot possibly con- 
ceive the predicate to be applicable to the subject) being 
just the reverse of the foregoing; and, of course, both 
the affirmatives will here be false, and both negatives 
true. 

And lastly, as an instance of what is called *' contin- 
gent matter," — t. e. where the predicate can neither be 
affirmed universally, nor denied universally, of the sub- 
ect, take " hoofed-animal" for " X" and " ruminant" for 
'* Y;" and of course the universals will both be false, 
and the particulars, true : that is, it is equally true that 
** some hoofed animals are ruminant," and that " some 
are not." 

By a careful study of the above scheme, bearing in 
mind and applying the rule concerning matter, the learn- 
er will easily elicit all the maxims relating to '* opposi- 
tion ;" as that, in the subalterns, the truth of the parti- 
cular (which is called the subalternate) follows from 
the truth of the universal {subalternans), and the falsity 
of the universal from the falsity of the particular : that 
subalternans differ in quantity alone ; contraries, and 
also subcontraries, in qaality alone : contradictories, in 
both : and hence, that if any proposition is known to be 
true, we infer that its contradictory is false; if false, its 
contradictory true, &c. 

Belief and dii- ** Contradictory-opposition" is the kind 
belief coincide, most frequently alluded to because (as is 
evident from what has been just said) to deny ot Xodis- 
believe — a proposition, is to assert or to believe, its con- 
tradictory ; and of course, to assent to, or maintain a 
proposition, is to reject its contradictory. Belief, there* 
fore, and disbelief, are not two different states of the 
mind, but the same, only considered in reference to two 
contradictory propositions. And consequently, credu- 
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lity and incredulity axe not opposite habits, but the 
same ; in reference to some class of propositions, and 
to their contradictories. 

For instance, he who is the most incredulous respect* 
ing a certain person's guilt, is, in other words tho 
most ready to believe him not guilty; he who is the 
most credulous* as to certain works being within the 
reach of magic, is the most incredulous [or ** slow 
of heart to believe"] that they are not within the reach 
of magic ; and so, in all cases. 

The reverse of believing this or that individual pro- 
position, is no doubt, to disbelieve that same proposi- 
tion ; but the reverse of belief generally, is (not disbe- 
lief ; since 3iat implies belief ; but) doubt. ^ 

* Ai the Jews, in the time of Jesus, in respect of his works. 

t And there may even be cases in which douht itself may amount 
to the most extravagant credulity. P'or instance, if any one should 
'* doubt whether there is any such country as Ei^nt,'' he would be 
hi fact believing this most incredible proposition ; tnat *'it is poni- 
Uefor many thousands of persons, unconnected with each other, to 
have agreed, for successive a^es, in bearing witness to the exis- 
tence 0? a fictitious country, without being detected, contradicted 
or suspected." 

All this, though self-eyident, is, in practice, frequently lost sight 
of: the more, on account of our employing, in reference to the 
Christian Religion, the words *• believer and unbelierer *," whence 
unthinking persons are led to take for granted that the rejection oi 
Christianity implies a less eiuu belief than its reception. 

The only way to be safe from credulity on a given subject, is 
either to examine carefully and dispassionately, and decide accord- 
ing to the evidence, or else to withdraw your thoughts from it al- 
together. E. G. in some legal trial which does not concern or in- 
terest us, we neither pronounce that the plaintiff has a jnst title 
to Uie property he claims, nor again that he has not a just title, nor 
yet, that there is no sufficient evidenee to show whether his title is 
Just or not ; but we disregard the whole question. 

Hence we may perceive that " private judgment,^* the right, and 
the duly of which have long been warmly debated, is a thing una- 
voiditble, in any matter concerning which one takes an interest. Foe 
if a man resolves that he will implicitly receive, e. g. in religious 
points, all the decisions of a certain pastor, church or party, he Am 
in so doing, performed one act of private-judgment, which includea 
all the rest : just as if a man, distrusting his own skill in the 
management of property, should make over his whole estate to 
trustees ; in doing which he heu exercised an act of ownership , 
for which act, generally and for the choice of such and such parti 
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Of couide the learner must remember, as above ob* 
Berved, Aat the determination of the '^matter" is out of 
the province of Logic. The rules of opposition merely 
pronounce on the truth or falsity of each proposition^ 
given, the " matter." 

Of Conversion. 

§ 4. A proposition is said to be converted when its 
terms are transposed ; i. e, when the subject is made the 
predicate, and tne predicate the subject When nothing 
more is done, this is called simple conversion. 

iiiaUve No conversion is employed for any logi- 
conversion. cal purpose, unless it be illative i* i. e, 
when the truth of the converse is implied by the truth of 
the exposita, (or exposition given ;) e. g. 

" No virtuous man is a rebel, therefore 
No rebel is a virtuous man.*' 

'* No Christian is an astronomer, therefore 
No astronomer is a Christian. *'t 

*• Some boasters are cowards, therefore 
Some cowards are boasters." 

The " conversion" of such a proposition as this, " No 
one [is happy who] is anxious for change," would be 
e^ted by altering the arrangement of the words in 
brackets, into " who is happy." 

Strictly speaking, that is not a real " conversion," — 
Dut only an ** apparent conversion" — which is not 
*' illative." For, (as has been above said) there is not 
a mere transposition of the terms, but a new term intro- 
duced, when a term which was undistributed in the 

cular trustees, he is responsible. (See Essay ii. On the Kingdom 
of Christ. §36.) 

* The reader must not suppose from the use of the word *' iTla* 
tire," that this conversion is a process of reasoning r it is in fad 
only stating the Mme Judgment in another form. 

fWhen Oaiiloo's persecutors endeayoured to bring about tb« 
former of these, they forgot that it implied the latter. And the 
same may bo said of tome opponents of Geology at the present day 
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** exposita," is distributed [taken univeisally] in tin 
converse. But as it is usual, in common discourse, ta 
speak of '*an ttmound argument," — ^meaning "anaj»- 
fxirent-argument, which is in reality notan argument,** 
so, in this case also, it is common to say, for instance, 
that " Euclid proves first that all equilateral triangles 
are equiangular, and afterwards he proves the conversey 
that sdl equiangular triangles are equilateral :" or again, 
to say, " It is true that all money is wealth ; but I de- 
ny the converse^ (in reality, the a;?parewf -converse) that 
all wealth is money.** 

Conversion then, strictly so called — that is, " illative 
conversion," — can only take place when no term is dis- 
tributed in the converse, which was undistributed in the 
" exposita." 

Hence, since R [universal-negative] distributes both 
terms, and I, [particular-affirmative] neither, these may 
both be simply-converted illatively ; as in the examples 
above. But as A does not distribute the predicate, its 
simple-conversion would not be illative ; {e, g, from 
** all birds are animals," you cannot infer that " all ani- 
mals are birds,") as there would be a term distributed 
in the converse, which was not before. We must 
therefore limit its quantity iTom universal to particular, 
and the conversion will be illative: (e. g. **some an: 
mals are birds ;") this might be fairly named conversion 
by limitation; but is commonly called 
" conversion per accidens/' E may thus pe? accidlni. 
be converted also. But in 0, whether the 
quantity be changed or not, there will still be a term 
(the predicate of the converse) distributed, which was 
not before : you can therefore only convert it illatively, 
by changing the quality ; i, e, considering the negative 
as attached to the predicate instead of to tke copula, and 
thus regarding it as I. One of the terms 
will then not be the same as before ; but p^^JSn. 
Uie proposition will be equipollent (i. e. 
eonvey the same meaning;) e. g. " some who possow 
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wealth are not happy :" you may consider " not-haj^if** 
as the predicate, instead of " happy ;" the proposition 
vrill then be I, and of course may be simply converted ; 
" some who are not happy possess wealth :" or, (as 
such a proposition is often expressed) " one may pos- 
sess wealth without being happy."* This may be 
named conversion by negation ; or as it is commonly 
called, by contraposition "f 
A may be fairly converted in this way, e, g. 

^mhi 'If * '* " worth remarking by the" way, that in 
Mnungutty oj ^ ^^^^ examples as the above, the words, " may," 
tnewordi may, ..can.» "cannot," &c., have no reference (as 
viustj 4*c. ijj^y. gQjnetimes have) to power, as exercised by 

an agent ; but merely to the distribution or non-distribtition of ternu | 
or to the confidence or doubtfulness we feel respecting some suppo- 
sition. 

To say, for instance, that " a man who h^ the plagae may re* 
cover," does not mean that " it is in his power to recover if he 
chooses ;" bat is is only a form of stating a partteulttr-proposilion ; 
[I] namely, that '* some who have the plague recover." And again 
to say, " there mm be a bed of coal in this district," means merely 
** The existence cf a bed of coal in this district — is — a thing whica 
I cannot confidently deny or affirm." 

So also to say *' a virtuous man cannot betny his country " [or 
"it is impossible that a virtuous man should betray, &c."] does not 
mean that he lacks the power, (for there is no virtue in not doing 
what is out of one*s power) but merely that " not betraying one^i 
country " forms an essential part of the notion conveyed by the term 
" virtuous." We mean in short that it is as much out of our power 
to conceive a virtuous man who should be a traitor, as to conceive 
*' a square with uneqwtl tides i" that is, a square which is not a 
square. The expression therefore is merely a way of stating the 
universal-proposition [£] "No yirtuous man betrays his coun 
try." 

So again, to say, " a weary traveller in the deserts of Arabia mutt 
eagerly drink \i-uen he comes to a spring," does not mean that A« 
is compelled to drink, but that I cannot avoid beUeving that he will ; 
—that there is no doubt in my mind. 

In these and many other such instances, the words " may,' 
'• must," " can," " impossible," &c., have reference, not to power or 
absence of power in an agent, but only to universality or absence o< 
•miversality in the erpression , or, to doubt or absence of doubt in 
uur own mind, respecting what is asserted. See Appendix, No. I, 
Art. May. 

t No mention is mudeby Aldrich of this kind of conversion ; but 
it has been thought advisable to insert it, as being in frequent use, 
and also as b^ing <*mployed in this treatise for the direct reductiaa 
•f Baroko and Bokanlo. 
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" Eyery poet is a man of genioa ; Uienfon 
He who is not a man of genius is not a poet :" 
(or, '* None but a man of genius can be a poet:*' 
or, "A man of genias alone can be a poet :'* 
or, '* One cannot be a poei without being a man ot 
genias." 

For (since it is the same thing to affirm some attri 
bate of the subject, or to deny the ahsence of that attri* 
bate) the original proposition [exposita] is precisely 
equipollent to this, 

111I4. pred. 

" No poet is not a-man-^f-genius ;" 

which, being £, may of course be simply converted. 
Thus, in one of these three ways, every proposition 
may be iUatively converted : viz. £, /, simply; A, O, 
by negation ; A, £, — Limitation. 

Note, that as it was remarked that, in conrertibie 
some affirmatives, the whole of the predi- terms, 
cate does actuallv agree with the subject, so, when this 
is the case, A being converted simply, the converse 
will be true : but still, as its truth does not follow from 
that of the original proposition [" exposita"] the con- 
version is not illative. Many propositions in mathe- 
matics are of this description : e. g. 

"All equilateral triangles are equiangular; and 
" All equiangular triangles are equilateral." 

Though both these propositions are true, the one doe» 
not follow from the other ; and mathematicians accor 
(lingly give a distinct proof of each. 

As the simple converse of A can then only be true 
when the subject and predicate are exactly equivalent 
(or, as they are called, convertible terms ;) ana as this 
must always be the case in a. just definition, bo the cor- 
rectness of a definition may be tried by this test. E. G. 
" A good government is that which has the happiness 
of the gov turned for its object ;" if this be a right defi- 
nition, it will follow that " a government which has 
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the bappinesB of the governed for its object is a good 
one." But to assert a proposition, and to add, or imply, 
that it is a just definition, is to make,no^ one assertion, 
hut two. 



Chap. III. — Of Arguments, 



§ 1. The third operation of the mind, viz. reasonings 

[or " discourse "] expressed in words, is argument ; and 

an argument stated at full lengthy and in its regular 

form, is called a syllogism. The third part of Logic 

therefore, treats of the syllogism. 'E,y&ry 

y ogisms. ju-gmjijgnt* consists of two parts; that 

which 15 proved ; and that by means of which it is proved. 
The former is called, before it is proved, the question , 
wh£n proved, the coiidusion [or inference ;] that which 
is used to prove it, if stated last (as is often done in 
common discourse,) is called the reason, and is introduced 
^by " because,"* or some other causal conjunction ; e. g 
" Caesar deserved death, because he was a tyrant, and 
all tyrants deserve death." If the conclusion be stated 
last (which is the strict logical form, to which all rea- 
soning may be reduced) then, that which is employed 
to prove it is called the premises,] and the conclusion is 
then introduced by some illative conjunction, as " there 
fore," e. g. 



(C 



All tyrants deserve death : 
Caesar was a tyrant ; 
Hurefme he deserved deaih."| 

* I mean, in the strict technical conse ; for in popular use th« 
word argument is often employed to denote the latter of these two 
parts alone : «. g. " This is an argument to prove so and so ;" <' this 
conclusion is established by the argumtnt :" t. e. premises. — ^See 
A.ppendix, No. 1. art arguiwM, 
t Both the premises together are sometimes called the aaUwtdtnt, 
\ It may be observed that the definition here given of an argwntni 
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Since, then, an argument is an expres- 
sion in which "from something laid down ^JSjj^St*** 
and granted as true {i. e. the premises) 
something else (i. e. the conclusion) beyond this must be 
admitted to be trw, asfollottnng necessarily [resulting'l 
from the other; and since Logic is wholly concerned in 
the use of language, it follows that a syllogism (which 
is an argument stated in a regular logical form) must be 
" an argument so expressed, that the con- 
clusiveness of it is manifest from the mere ^y^^j^j^^ 
force of the expression," i. e. without con- 
sidering the meaning of the terms : e. g. in this syllo- 
gism, " Every Y is X, Z is Y, therefore Z is X :" the 
conclusion is inevitable, whatever terms X, Y, and Z, 
respectively are imderstood to stand for. And to this 
form all legitimate arguments may ultimately be 
brought 

One circumstance which has misled some persons into 
the notion that there may be reasoning that is not, sub- 
stantially, syllogistic, is this ; that in a syllogism we 
see the conclusion following certainly [or Necessary and 
nf(^j»an/^] from the premises ; and again, probable con- 
in any apparent-syllogism which on ex- elusions. 

is in the common treatises of Logic laid down as the definition of a 
tyllogiim ; a word which I have confined to a more restricted sense. 
There cannot evidently be any argument, whether regularly or ir. 
regularly expressed, to which the definition given by Aldnch, for 
Instance, would not apply j so that he appears to employ " syllo- 
gism " as synonymous with " argument. > But besides that it is 
clearer and more convenient, when we have these two words at 
hand, to employ them in the two senses respectively whirh we 
want to express, the truth is, that in so doing I have actually con- 
formed to Aldrich's prmetiet : for he generally, if not always, em- 
ploys the term "syllogism" in the very sense to which 1 have 
confined it : viz. to denote an argument stated in regular logical 
form } as, €. g. in a part of his work (omitted in the late editions) in 
which he is objecting to a certain pretended syllogism in the work 
ol another writer, he says, " valet certe argumentum ; syUogismus 
tamen est falsissimns," &c. Now (waiving the exception that might 
be taken at this use of "/aZ«m»n«»," nothing being, strictly, true 
or false, but di proposition) it is plain that he limits the word " syl. 
logism " to the sense in which it is here defined, and is consequently 
inconsistent with his own definition of it. 

9 
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Bmination is found to be (as we hare seen in some of the 

examples) not a real one [not " valid "] the conclusion ! 
does not follow al all ; and the whole is a mere deception. 
And yet we often hear of arguments which have some 
weight, and yet are not quite decisive ; — of conclusions 
which are rendered probable t but not absolutely certain, 
&c. And hence some are apt to imagine that the con- 
clusiveness of an argiiment admits of degrees \ and that 
sometimes a conclusion may, probably and jnttially — 
though not certainly and completely — ^follow from its 
premises. 

This mistake arises from men's forgetting that the 
premises themselves will yery often be doubtful; and 
then, the conclusion also will be doubtful. 

As was shown formerly, one or both of the premises 
of a perfectly valid syllogism may be utterly false and 
absurd: and then, the conclusion, though inevitably 
following from them, may be either true or false, we * 
cannot tell which. And if one or both of the premises 
be merely probable, we can infer from them only a 
probable conclusion ; though the conclusiveness — ^that is, 
the connexion between the premises and the conclusion 
— is perfectly certain. 

For instance, assuming that " every month has 30 
days" (which is palpably false) then, from the minor- 

E remise that " April is a month," it follows (which 
appens to be true) that " April has 30 days :" and from 
the minor- premiss that " February is a month," it fol- 
lows that " February has 30 days ;" which is false. In 
each case the conclusiveness of the argument is the 
same ; but in every case, when we have ascertained the 
falsity of one of the premises, we know nothing (as far 
as that argument is concerned) of the truth or falsity 
of the conclusion. 

When however we are satisfied of the falsity of some 
conclusion, vre may, of course, be sure that (at least) 
one of the premises is false ; since if they had both 
been true, the conclusion would have been true. 
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And this — which is called the ** indirect " mode oi 
proof — is often employed (even in mathematics) for 
establishing what ^e maintain : that is, we prove the 
^alsUy of some proposition (iii other words, the trutk 
of its contradictory) by showing that if assumed as a 
premiss, along with another premiss known to be tnie, 
it leads to a conclusion manifestly false. For though* 
. from a false assumption, either falsehood or tmih may 
follow, from a true assumption, trulJi only can follow. 
§ 2. The rule of maxim (commonly called ** dictum 
de omni et nxillo '') bv which Aiistotle ex* Axittotlei 
plains the validity of the above argument dictum, 
(every Y is X, Z is Y, therefore Z is X,) is this : what- 
ever is predicated of a term distributed,iohether affirma- 
tively or negatively, may be predicated in like manner 
of every thing contained under it** Thus, in the ex- 
amples above, X is predicated of Y distributed, and Z 
is contained under Y (u e. is its subject ;) therefore X 
is predicated of Z : so " all tyrants," &c. (§1.) This 
rule may be ultimately applied to all arguments ; (and 
their validity ultimately rests on their conformity there- 
to) but it cannot be directly and immediately applied to 
ail even of pure categorical syllogisms ; for the sake of 
brevi^, therefore, some other axioms are commonly ap- 
plied in practice, to avoid the occasional tediousness of 
reducing all syllogisms to that form in which Aristo- 
tle's dictum is applicable.* 

* Instead of following the nsnal arrangement, in laying down 
first the canonii which apply to all the figures of categorical svUo- 
gisms, and then going back to the " dictum of Aristotle " wnich 
applies to only one of them, I have pursued what appears a simpler 
and more philosophical arrangement, and more lilicly to impress 
on the learner's mind a just view of the science : viz. Ist. to give 
the rule (Aristotle's dictum) which applies to the most clearly and 
regularly-constnicied argument, the syllogism in the first figure, 
to which ail reasoning may he reduced : then, the canons applica- 
ble to all ctUegoriettU ; then, those belonging to the hypothtticalt ; 
and lastly, to treat of the torite* ; which is improperly placed by 
Aldrich befort the hypotheticals. By this plan the province of 
strict lo^ic is extended as far as it can be ; eveiy kind of arffumen* 
which IS of a nfUogistte character, and accordingly, directly cog 
ni^able by the rules of logic, being enumerated in natural ordar. 
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Canons of ca- ^® '^^ speak first of pure categorical 
tegorical-vyi- syllogisms ; and the axioms or canons by 
logism. which their validity is to be explained : viz. 

first, if two terms agree with one and ike same thirds 
they agree with each other : secondly, if one term agreei 
and another disagrees with one and the same third, these 
two disagree with each other. On the former of these 
canons rests the validity of affirmative conclusions ; on 
the latter, of negative : for no categorical syllogism caji 
be faulty which does not violate these canons; none 
correct which does: hence on these two canons are 
built the rules or cautions which are to be observed 
with respect to syllogisms, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether those canons have been strictly observed 
or not. 

1 st Every syllogism hcLS three, and only three terms 
viz. the middle-term, and the two terms (or extremes, 
as they are commonly called) of the conclusion [or 
(question.] Of these, Ist, the subject of the conclusion 
is called the minor-term ; 2d, its predicate, the majors 
term ; and 3d, the middle-term, (called by the older logi- 
cians " argiimentum,*') is that with which each of them 
is separately compared, in order to judge of their agree- 
ment or disagreement with each other. If therefore 
there were two middle-terms, the extremes {or terms oj 
conclusion) not being both compared to the same^ could 
not be conclusively compared to each other. 

2d. Every syllogism has three, and only three propo- 
rtions; viz. 1st, the major-premiss (in which the major 
term is compared with the middle ,• 2d, the minor-pre- 
miss (in which the minor-term is compared with the 
middle ;) and 3d, the conclusion, in which the minor-term 
IS compared wiUi the major.* 

3d. Note, that if the middle-term is ambiguous, there 

some logical treatises the meijor premiss is called simply 
"propotHio ;" and the minor, " auumptio." In ordinary discourse, 
the word ** principle" is often used to denote the majopprcmiss 
coid ' reason, ' the minor. 
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are in reality two middle-tei'mst in sense, though hut one 
in sound. An ambiguous middle-term is either an 
equivocal term used in different senses in the two prem- 
ises : («. g* 

*' I^f^ \e contrary 10 darkness ; 
Feathers are light ; therefore 
Feathers are contrary to darkness :") 

or a term not distributed: for as it is then used to stand 
for a nart only of its significaies, it may happen that 
one of the extremes may have been compared with one 
part of it, and the other with another part, of it ; e, g. 

* White is a colour. 

Black is a colour ; therefore 

Black is white." Again, 

** Some animals are beasts. 
Some animals are birds; therefore 
Some birds are beasts.'* 

ITie middle'term therefore must be distributed once^ 
at least, in the premises ; (i. e, by being the subject of 
an universal, or predicate of a negative, chap. ii. 6 2,) 
and once is sufficient ; since if one extreme has been 
compared to a part of the middle-term, and another to 
the whole of it, they must have been both compared to 
the same. 

4th. No term must be distributed in the condusiof* 
which was not distributed in one of the premises; for 
that (which is called an illicit process, either of the ma- 
jor or the minor term) would be to employ the whole of 
a term in the conclusion, when you had employed only 
a part of it in the premiss ; and thus, in reality, to intro- 
duce a fourth term : e. g. 

" All quadrupeds are animals, 
A bird is not a quadruped ; therefore 
It is not an animal." — Illicit process of the majoi. 

Again, " what is related in the Talmud is unworthy 
of credit : miraculous stories are related in the Talmud ; 
therefore miraculous stories a3:e unworthy of credit" 
ff this conclusion be taken as A, there will be an " illi- 
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cit process of the minor-term ;** (since erery one would 
un^rstand the minor-premiss as particular) but a par'- 
tictUar conclusion may fairly be inferred. In the case 
of an illicit-process of the majors on the contrary, the 
premises do not warrant any conclusion at all. 

5th. From negative premises you can infer nothing. 
For in them the middle is pronounced to disagree with 
both extremes; not, to agree with both; or, to agree 
with one, and disagree with the other ; therefore they 
cannot be compared together ; e. g. 

** A fish is not a quadruped ;'* * 

** A bird is not a quadruped," proves nothing 

6th. If one premiss be negcUive, the conclusion must 
be negative ; for in that premiss the middle-term is pro- 
nounced to disagree with one of the extremes, and in 
the other premiss (which of course is affirmative by the 
preceding rule) to agree with the other extreme ; there- 
lore the extremes di^reeing with each other the conclu- 
sion is negative. In the same manner it may be shown, 
that to prove a negative conclusion one of the premises 
must be a negative. 

* By these six rules all cat^rical syllogisms are to 
be tried; and from them it wul be evident; 1st, that 
nothing can be proved from ttoo particular premises; 
(since you will then have either the middle term undis- 
tributed, or an illicit process- For if each premiss were 
I, there would be no distribution of any term at all . and 
if the premises were I cmd 0, as 

'* Some animals are sagacious: 
Some beasts are not sagacious : 
Some beasts are not animals,'* 

* Othen hare giren twelve rules, which I found might mora 
ooiiFeiueaUy be reduced to six. No syllogism can be faulty which 
▼iolates none of these six rules. It is much less perplexing to a 
learner not to lay down as a distinct rule, that, e. g. against jMrft- 
cular pruRues ; which is properly a ruuU of the foregoing ; since a 
svUogism with two particular premises would oflend against either 
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there \roiild be but one tenn — the predicate of — dis- 
tributed ; and supposing that one to be the middle, then, 
the conclusion (being of course negative, by rule 6th,) 
would have its predicate — the major- term— niistributed, 
which was undistributed in the premiss. And, for the 
same reason, 2dly, that if one of the premises be parti- 
cular, the conclusion must be particular ; tf. g. f 

** All who fight bravely deserve reward i 

Some soldiers fight bravely ;" you can only infer thai 
•* Some soldiers deserve reward :" 

for to infer a universal conclusion would be an ** illicit- 
process of the minor." But from two universal pre- 
mises you cannot always infer ^ universal conclusion; 

" All gold is precious ; 
All gold is a mineral: therefore 
Some mineral is precious." 

And even when we can infer a universal, we are al- 
ways at liberty to infer a particular ; since what is pre- 
dicated of all may of course be predicated of some.* 

Of Moods. 

§ 3. When we designate the three propositions of a 
syuogism in their order, according to their respective 
" quantity " and " quality " (indicated by their symbols) 
we are said to determine the mood of the syllogism. £, 
G. the example just above, " all gold, kc^ is in the 
mood A, A, 1. 

As there are four kinds of propositions, and three 
(propositions in each syllogism, all the possible ways of 

* The memorial-lines in which some of the Logical-writen ram* 
«ed up fhe foregoing rules, were, 
" DUtrihtu MediuMt nee quartut termimut adtU ;" 
" Ulraque nee pramissa negans, nee pariicularis ;" 
* Sectetur parlem Conclusio deteriorem ;^ (t. e. the particnlar being 

regarded as inferior to the uniTersal ; and the negative, to 

the affirmative) 
" £t nan dietribtua m'W eum Pramieea, negelve.^* 
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combining these four, (A, E, 1, 0,) by threes are sixty- 
four. For, any one of these four may be the noajor- 
premiss ; each of these four majors may have four dii- 
lerent minors; and of these sixteen pairs of premises, 
each may have four different conclusions. 4X4(=:16> 
X 4 = 64. This is a mere arithmetical calculation oi 
the n^oods, without any regard to the logical rules ; for 
many of these moods are inadmissible in practice, from 
violating some of those rules ; e. g. the mood £, E, £, 
must be rejected as having negative premises ; T, O, O, 
for particular premises ; and many others for the same 
faults; to which must be added I,E, O, for an " illicit- 
process of the major,** in every fi^e ; since the con- 
clusion, being negative, would distribute the major-term, 
while the major-premiss, being I, would distribute no 
term. By examination then of all, it will be found that, 
of the sixty-four there remain but eleven moods which 
can be used in a legitimate syllogism, viz. A, A, A, 
A, A, 1, A, E, E, A, E, O, A, I, I, A, O, O, 
E,A, E, £, A,0, E,I,0, I, A, I, 0,A,0. 

Of Figure. 

^ 4. The figure of a s^^llogism consists in the situa* 
tion of the middle-term with respect to the extremes oi 
the conclusion, [t. e the major and minor te rm.'] Wheo 
the middle-term is made the subject of the major premiss, 
and the predicate of the minor, that is called the firsi 
figure ; which is far the most natural and clear of all, 
as to this alone Aristotle's dictum may be at once ap« 
plied. In the second-figure the middle- term is the pre- 
aicate of both premises : in the third, the subject of both ; 
in the fourth, the predicate of the major premiss^ and 
the subject of the minor ; This figure is the most awk- 
ward and unnatural of all, being the very reverse of the 
first. 

Note, that the proper order* is to to place the major 

* AnqMT, «'. c. in a trwHn vn Loiie, or in a logietd anmlyti»: m/^ 
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pTBmiasfirat, and the minor second, but this does not 
constitute the major and minor premises; for that pre- 
mifis (wherever placed) is the major, which contains 
the major term, and the minor, the minor (v. R, 2 
§ 2.) 

Each of the allowable moods mentioned above will 
not be allowable in every figure ; since it may violate 
some of the foregoing rules, in one figure, though not 
in another: e. g. I, A, I, is an allowable mood in the 
third figure ; but in the first it would have an undis- 
tributed middle^* So A, E, E, would in the first figure 
have an Ulicit process of the major, but is allowable in 
the second ; and A, A, A, whicn in the first figure is 
allowable, would in the third have an Ulicit process of 
the minor : all which may be ascertained by trying the 
different moods in each figure, as per scheme. 

het X represent the major term, Z the minor, Y the 
middle. 

IstFig. 2d Fig. 3d Fig. 4th Fig. 

Y, X, X, X, Y, X, X, Y, 

Z, Y, Z, Y, Y, Z, Y, Z, 

Z, X, Z, X, £i, X, ^, X* 

The terms alone bein^ here stated, the quantity and 
quality of each proposition (and consequently the mood 
of the whole syllogism) is left to be filled up : (i. e. be- 
tween Y and X, we may place either a negative or 
affirmative copula: and we may prefix either a uni- 
versal or particular sign to Y.) By applying the moods 

neceisarily in ordinary dtseoune. This remark maj appear inperw 
flaoust hat that I have known a writer, generally acute and intelli- 
gent, fall into the strange misapprehension alluded to. The proper 
collocation of plants in ahotanical herharium, and in a flower-gar* 
den, and again, on a farm, would be widely different 
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* «. g. Some restraint is salutary • all restraint is unpleasant 

T* I 

■omething unpleasant is salutary. Again : some herbs are fit fiM 

A I 

food : nightshade is an herb : some nightshade is fit for food. 
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then to each figure, it will be found that each figuiB 
will admit six moods only, as not violating the ruiev 
against undistributed middle, and against illicit process . 
and of the moods so admitted, several (though valid) are 
useless, as having a particular Qonclusion, when a 
universal might have been drawn ; e, g. A, A, I, in the 
first fiigure, 

" All human creatares are entitled to liberty ; 
All slaves are human creatures ; therefore 
Some slaves are entitled to liberty." 

Of the twenty-four moods, then, (six in each f\guie> 
five are for this reason neglected : for the remaining 
nineteen, logicians have de\'i8ed names to distinguish 
both the mood itself, and the figure in which it is found ; 
since when one mood (t. e. one in itself, without regard 
to fi^e) occurs in two difierent figures, (as £, A, £, in 
the first and second) the mere letters denoting the mood 
would not inform us concerning the figure. In these 
names, then, the three vowels denote the propositions of 
which the syllogism is composed : the consonants (be 
sides their other uses, of which hereafter) serve to keep 
in mind the figure of the syllogism. 

^. - 5^-^^^-^^-^* cElArEnt, dArll, fErlOque prio- 
**^-^- I ris. 

Tj,. o ^ cEsArE, cAmEstrEs, fEstInO, bArOkO,* se- 
^^'^'l cundas. 

C tertia, dArAptI, dIsAmIs, dAtlsI, fElApiOn, 
Fig. 3. < bOkArdO,t fErlsO, habet : quarta insuper 
^ addit. 

p- . C brAmAntlp, cAmEnEs, dImArls, fEsApO 
'^ff*- I frEsIsOn. 

By a careful study of these mnemonic lines (which 
must be committed to memory) you will perceive that 
A can only be proved in the first-figure, in which also 
every other proposition may be proved ; that the second 
proves only negaiives : the third only particulars * (hat 

* Or. FakoTO, lee ^ 7. f Or, Dokamo, see ^ 7 
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che first figure requires the major-premiss to be ten«Ver- 
9(d, and the minor, affirmativey ^c. ; with many other 
such observations, which will readily be made, (on tTxal 
of several syllogisms, in different moods) and the rea* 
sons for which will be found in the foregoing rules. 
E> G. to show why the second figure has only ne^tive 
conclusions, we have only to consider, that in it the 
middle-term being the predicate in both premises, would 
not be dsitributed unless one premiss were Tiegattve 
(Chap. ii. § 2.) therefore the conclusion must be nega- 
tire also, by Chap. iii. § 2, rule 6. One mood in each 
figure may suflce in this place by way of example : 

First, Barbara, viz. (bAr.) " Every Y is X ; (bA) 
every Z is Y ; therefore (rA) every Z is X :" e. g. let 
the major-term (which is represented by X) be " one 
who possesses all virtue ;" the minor-term (Z) ** every 
man who possesses one virtue ;" and the middle-term 
(Y) *• every one who possesses prudence f and you will 
have the celebrated argument of Aristotle, Eth. sixth 
book, to prove that the virtues are inseparable ; viz. 

** He who possesses prudence, possesses all virtue ; 
He who possesses one virtue, must possess prudence ; 

therefore 
He who possesses one, possesses all." 

Second, Camesires, (cAm) " every X is Y ; (Es) no 
Z is Y; (trEs) no Z is X." Let the major- term (X) be 
" true philosophers,'* the minor (Z) " the Epicureans;" 
the middle (Y) "reckoning virtue a good in itself;" 
and this will be part of the reasoning of Cicero, off. 
book first and third, against the Epicureans. 
Third, Darapti, viz. (dA) " every Y is X ; {rAp) 
* every Y is Z ; therefore {tl) some Z is X : e. g. 

" Prudence has for its object the benefit of individuals ; 
but prudence is a virtue : therefore some virtue hat 
for its object the benefit of the individual." 

IS jart of Adam Smith's reasoning (moral sentiments) 
against Hutcheson and others, who placed all virtue in 
benevolence. 
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Fourth, Camenes, ttiz. (cAm) " every X ia Y : (-En) 
ao Y is Z ; therefore {Es) no Z is X :" e, g, 

•'Whatever is expedient, is conformable to nature ; 
Whatever is conformable to nature, is not hurful to 

society ; therefore 
What is hurtful to society is never expedient ;" 

is part of Cicero's argument in Off, Lib. iii. ; but it is 
an inverted and clumsy way of stating what would 
much more naturally fall into the first-figure ; for if 
you examine the propositions of a syllogism in the 
fourth fig;ure, beginning at the conclusion, you will see 
that as the major-term is predicated of the minor, so 
is the minor of the middle, and that again of the major ; so 
that the major appears to be mei^y j^edicated of itself. 
Hence the five moods in this figure are seldom or nev- 
er used; some one of the fourteen ijnoods with names) 
in the first three figures, being the forms into which all 
arguments may most readily be thrown : but of these, 
the four in the first-figure are the clearest and most na- 
tural ; as to them Aristotle's dictum will immediately 

apply. 

With respect to the use of the first three figures (for 
the fourth is never employed but by an accidental awk- 
wardness of expression) it may be remarked, that the 
first is that into which an argument will be found ta 
fall the most naturally, except in the following cases 
— ^first. When we have to disprove some- 
Bccondfigure. ^^^^S ^^^^t has been maintained, or is like- 
ly to be believed, our arguments will usu- 
ally be found to take most conveniently the form of the 
second figure : viz, we prove that the thing we are 
speakfng of cannot belong to such a class, either be-^ 
cause it wants what belongs to the whole of that class, 
(Cesare) or because it has something of which that 
class is destitute ; (Camestres) e, g, " No imposter 
would have warned his followers (as Jesus did) of the 
persecutions they would have to submit to ;'* and again, 
'* An enthusiast would have expatiated (which Jesos 
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and his followers did not) on the particulars of a future 
Ktate. 

The same observations will a,^^[y, mutatis mutandis, 
when a particular conclusion is sought; as in Festino 
and Baroko. 

The arguments used in the process called the " Ab- 
scissio Infiniti," will in general be the most easily re- 
ferred to this figure. (See Chap. v. § 1. subsection 6.) 
The phrase was applied by some logical writers to a 
series of arguments used in any inquiry in which we 
go on excluding, one by one, certain suppositions^ or 
certain classes of things, from that whose real nature 
we are seeking to ascertain. 

Thus, certain symptoms, suppose, exclude "small 
pox /' that is, prove this not to be the patient's disor- 
der ; other symptoms, suppose, exclude, ** scarlatina" 
&c., and so one may proceed by gradually narrowing 
the range of possible suppositions. Hence, the second 
figure might be called the " exclusive** figure. 

The third figure is, of course, the one 
employed when the middle-term is singu- tUrd-figure! 
lar, since a singular term can only be a 
subject. This is also the form into which most argu- 
ments will naturally fall that are used to establish an 
objection (Enstasis of Aristotle) to an opponent's pre- 
miss, when his argument is such as to require that pre- 
miss to be universal. It might be called, therefore, the 
" Enstatic" figure. E. G. If any one contends that 
" this or that doctrine ought not to be admitted, because 
it cannot be explained or comprehended," his suppress- 
ed major premiss may be refuted by the argument that 
" the connexion of the body and soul cannot be ex-- 
plained or comprehended." Thus again you might 
prove by the example of a certain individual,* the con- 
tradictory of a proposition (which would seem to most 
persons a very probable conjecture) that a deaf and 
dumb person, born blind, cannot be taught language, 
* Laura BridgemaB, alluded to above. 
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A great part of the reasoning of Butler's Analogj 
may be exhibited in this fomi. 

As it is on the dictum above-mentioned Reduction oi 
that all reasoning ultimatdy depends, so, syilogigms. 
all arguments may be in one way or other brought 
into some one of the four moods m the first-figrire : and 
a syllogism is, in that case, said to be reduced c {i. e. 
to the first-figure,) These four are called the perfect 
moods, and all the rest imperfect, 

Ostensive Reduction, 

^ 5. In reducing a syllogism, we are not, of course, 
allowed to introduce any new term or proposition, hav- 
ing nothing. granted but the truth of the premises; but 
these premises are allowed to be illatively converted 
(because the truth of any proposition implies that oi its 
illative converse) or transposed : by taking advanta^< 
of this liberty, where there is need, we deduce (m 
figure 1st,) from the premises originally given, either 
the very same conclusion as the original one, or another 
from which the original conclusion follows by illative 
conversion. E. G, Darapti^ 

** All wits are dreaded ; 
All wits are admired ; 
Some who are admired are dreaded,'* 

is reduced into Darii, by converting ** by limitation** 
(per aecie^ens) the minor premiss. 

** All wits are dreaded^ 
Some who are admired are wits ; therefore 
Some who are admired are dreaded." 

And Camestres — e, g. 

" All true philosophers account virtue a good in itself; 
The advocates of pleasure do not account, &c. 
Therefore they are not true philosophers," 

is reduced to Celarenty by simply converting the minort 
%nd then trausposing the premises 
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** Tbofie who account virtue a good la itself, are not 
- advocates of pleasure ; 

All true philosophers account virtue, &c. ; therefore 
No true philosophers are advocates of pleasure." 

This conclusion may he illatively converted into the 
original one. 
ho, Baroko ;* e. g. 

" Every true patriot is a friend to religion ; Reduction by 
Some great statesmen are not friends to re- means of con 

ligion; ISSJ''"^^"*' 

Some great statesmen are not true patriots,"/^""*"* 

to FeriOy hy converting the major hif negation^ [" con 
traposition,''] Tide Chap. ii. § 4. 

** He v^ho is not a friend to religion, is not a true patriot ; 
Some great statesmen," dec. 

and the rest of the syllogism remains the same : only 
that the minor premiss must be considered as affirmative, 
because you take " not-a-friend-to-religion," as the 
middle term. In the same manner B€kc^o\ to Darii : 
e. g. 

" Some slaves are not discontented ; 
All slaves are wronged ; therefore 
Some who are wronged are not discontented.'* 

Convert the major " by negation** (" contraposition**) 
and then transpose them ; the conclusion will be the 
converse by negation of the original one, which there- 
fore may be inferred from it ; e. g. 

" All slaves are wronged ; 
Some who are not discontented are slaves , 
Some who are not discontented are wronged.** 

In these ways (by what is called oslensive reduction, 
oecause you prove, in the first figure, either the very 
same conclusion as before, *or one wkich implies it) all 
the imperfect moods may be reduced to the four perfect 

* Or Fakoro, considered i. e. as Festino. See note at the end of. 
thU chapter. 

t Or Dokamo, considered I. « as Disamis. See note at the end of 
this chapter 
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(Mtes* But Ihere is another way, called indirect reduc- 
tion* or 

Reductio ad impossihile 

§ 6. By which we prove (in the first-figure) not, di- 
rectly, that the original conclusion is true, hut that it 
cannot he false ; i. e. that an ahsurdity would follow from 
the supposition of its heing false ; e. g. 

" All true patriots are friends to religion ; 
Some great statesmen are not friends to religion : 
Some great statesmen are not true patriots :" 

it this conclusion he not true, its contradictory must be' 
true; viz, 

" All great statesmen are true patriots. 

let this then he assumed, m the place of the minor pre- 
miss of the original syllogism, and a false conclusion 
will be proved ; e, g. 

bAr ** All true patriots are friends to religion ; 
bA, All great statesmen are true patriots ; 
rA, ^U great statesmen arefrie^tds to religion ;" 

for as this conclusion is the contradictory of the ori^n- 
sJ minor premiss, it must be false, since the premises 
are always supposed to be granted ; therefore one of 
the premises (by which it has been correctly proved) 
must be false also ; but the major premiss (bein^ one 
of those originally granted) is true ; therefore ^^ falsity 
ravM he in the minor premiss ; which is the contradic- 
tory of the original-conclusion ; therefore the originaJ- 
conclusion must be true. This is the indirect mode of 
reasoning. (See Rhetoric, Part L Ch. ii. § 1.) 

§ 7. This kind of reduction is seldom employed but 
for Baroko and Bokardo, which are thus reduced by 
those who confine themselves to simple conversion, and 

Signification conversion by limitation, {per accidens :) 
of the names of and they framed the names of their moods, 
the moods ^yith a view to point out the manner in 
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frhich each is to be reduced ; viz. B, C, D, F, which 
ire the initial letters of all the moods, indicate to which 
mood of the first figure {Barbara, Celarent, Darii, and 
Ferio) each of the others is to be reduced : m indicates 
that the premises are to be transposed ; s and o, that 
the proposition denoted by the vowel immediately pre 
ceding, is to be converted ; s, simply, p. per accidens, 
[by limitation :] thus, in Camestres, (see example,) the 
C indicates that it must be reduced to Celarent ; the 
two ss, that the minor premiss and conclusion must be 
converted simply; the m, that the premises must be 
transposed. The P, in the mood Bramantip, denotes 
that the premises warrant a universal conclusion in 
place of a particular. The /. though of course it can- 
not be illatively converted per accidens, viz. : so as to 
become A, yet is thus converted in the conclusion, be- 
cause as soon as the premises are transposed (as denoted 
by m,) it appears that a universal conclusion follows 
from them. 

K (which indicates the reduction ad impombile) is a 
sign that the proposition, denoted by the vowel imme- 
diately before it, must be left out, and the contradictory 
of the conclusion substituted ; viz. for the minor premiss 
in Baroko and the major in Bokardo. But it has been 
already shown (§ 5) that the conversion by " contra- 
position" [by «* negation **] will enable us to reduce 
these two moods, ostensively.* 

* If any one thonld eboose that the names of these moods should 
indicate this, ho might make K the index of conversion by nega- 
tion ; and then the names would be, by a slight change, Fokoro au 
Ptlkam« 

10 
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Chap. IV 

SUPPLEMENT TO CHAP. lU. 

O/Modals 

^ 1. Hitherto we have treated of 1^^^ .^^ ^ 
picTpositions, and the syllogisms f^°?P«^^\!^i^^^^ 
pur. categorical proposition is styled ^y^^^^^^'^i^ A^ 
proposition « de inesse^ from its asserting ^^^P^y ^^^ 
L predicate is or is not (in our conception) con^in^ 
in tL subject ; as " John kiUed Thomas." , \°^°^^ 
proposition asserts that the predicate is or is not con 
teined in the subject in a certain mode, or manner ; as. 
« accidentally/* " wilfully," &c. , 

A modal proposition may be stated as a pure one, oy 
attaching t/ie mode to one of the terms : and the propo- 
sition will in all respects fail under the f ore2;oing rules^, 
e. g. « John killed Thomas wilfully and maliciously , 
here the mode is to be regarded as part of the predicate. 
" It is probable that aU knowledge is useful ;" " probably 
useful " is here the predicate. But when the mode is 
only used to express the necessary, contingent, or im- 
possible connexion of the terms, it may as well be at- 
tached to the subject :^ e. g-. •* man is necessarily mortal;" 
is the same as " all men are mortal f '* injustice is in no 
ca.se expedient," corresponds to *« no injustice is expe- 
dient :" and ** this man is occasionally intemperate," has 
the force of a particular .• (vide Chap. ii. § 2. note) It is 
thus, and thus only, that two singular propositions may 
he contradictories; e. g. « this man is never intempemte," 
will be the contradictory of the foregoing. Indeed every 
*'Sn ^iumversaUty or particularity) may be conRideied 
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Since, however, in all modal propositions, you assert 
tliat the dictum (i e. the assertion itsdf) and the modet 
agree together, or disagree, so, in some cases, this may 
be the most convenient way of stating a modal, purely : 

Bubj. cop. pred. subject 






e- g. " It is impossible that all men should be virtuous. 

■ub. cop 

Such is a proposition of the Apostle Paul's : " This m 

pred. subject 
/ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ N / ; — ^ 

a faithful saying, &c. that Jesus Christ came into the 

sabj. 

world to save sinners."' In these cases one of your 
terms (the subject) is itself an entire proposition. 

In English, the word in is often used in expressing 
one proposition combined with another in such a man- 
ner as to make the two, one proposition : e. g. ** You 
will have a formidable opponent to encounter in the 
emperor:'* this involves two propositions ; 1st, "You 
wifl have to encounter the emperor ;" 2d, " He will 
prove a formidable opponent :" this last is implied by 
the word iny which denotes (agreeably to the expression 
of Logicians mentioned above when they speak of a 
proposition "de messe") that that predicate is contam- 
ed in that subject. 

It may be proper to remark in this place, 
that we may often meet with a proposition pjjjjion? ^"* 
whose drift and force will be very different, 
according as we regard this or that as its predicate.! In- 
deed, properly speaking, it may be considered as several 
different propositions, each indeed implying the trvth of 
all the rest, but each having a distinct predicate ; the 

« Bee Bhetoric, ?art iii. Ch. 2. ^ 2. 

t On the logical analysis of propositions Mr. OrcenlawJias found- 
ed a very ingenious, and as it appears to me, correct and useful 
grammatical theory, of the use o'f the tatin Stibjunctive. His work 
IS well worth the notice of students of Logic as well as of Latini'y 
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division of the sentence being varied in each csuse ; an* 
the variations marked, either by the collocation of th« 
words, the intonation of the voice, or by the designation 
of the emphatic words, Iviz. : the predicate,] as scored 

under, or printed in italics. E. G. " The Organon oi 

3 3 4 6 

Bacon was not designed to supersede the QrganoD o\ 

6 

Aristotle :'* this might be regarded as, at least, six dif- 
ferent propositions; if the word numbered (1) were in 
italics, it would leave us at liberty to suppose that Ba- 
con might have designed to supersede by some work of 
his, the Or^non of Aristotle; but not by his own Or- 
ganon ; if No. 2 were in itadics, we should understand 
the author to be contending, that whether or no any 
other author had composed an organon with such a de- 
sign. Bacon at least did not : if No. 3, then, we should 
understand him to maintain that whether Bacon's Orga- 
non does or does not supersede Aristotle's, no such de- 
sign at least was entertained : and so with the rest 
Each of these is a distinct proposition ; and though each 
of them implies the truth of all the rest, (as may easily 
be seen by examining the example given) one of them 
may be, in one case, and another, in another, the one 
which it is important to insist on. 

We should consider in each case what question it is 
that is proposed, and what answer to it would, in the 
instance before us, be the most opposite or corJrasted to 
the one to be examined. E. O. " You will find this 
doctrine in Bacon," may be contrasted, either with, 
•« You will find in Bacon a different doctrine,** or with, 
•« You will find this doctrine m a different author,** 

And observe, that when a proposition is 

w?Sl**" contrasted with one which has a different 

predicate, the predicate is the emphatic 

rord ; as " this man is a. murderer ;** /. e, not one who 

Has slain another accidentally, or in self -defence : '* this 

man is a murderer,** with the copula for the emphatic 
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word, stands opposed to " he is not a murderer ,*" a 
proposition witn the same terms, but a different copula.* 
It will often happen that several of the propositions 
which are thu3 stated in a single sentence, may require, 
each, to be distinctly stated and proved : e. g. the ad- 
vocate may have to prove, first the fact, that " John 
killed Thomas ;" and then, the character of the act, Uiat 
" the killing was wilful and malicious." See Praxis, 
at the end of the vol. See also Elements of Rhetoric, 
Part 1. Ch. iil. 4 5. 

Of Hypoiheticals. 

§ 2. A hypotheiicalf proposition is defined to be tv>o 
or more categoricals united by a copula [conjunction :] 
and the di&rent kinds of hypothetical propositions are 
named from their respective conjunctions ; viz- condi- 
tional, disjunctive, causal, &c 

When a hypothetical conclusion is inferred from a 
hypothetical premiss, so that the force of the reasoning 
does not turn on the hypothesis, then the hypothesis 
(as in modals) must be considered as part of one of 
the terms; so that the reasoning will be, in effect, ca- 
tegorical : e. g. 

predicate. 

** Every conqueror is either a hero or a villain : 
Caesar was a conqneror ; therefore 

predicate. 

He was either a hero or a villain.** 

* Thos if any one reads (as many are apt to do,) " Thoa ihalt not 
steelf"'-*' Thou shalt not commit adnltery,** he implies the qneition 
to be, whether we are commanded to steal or to forbear : but the 
question reallj is, wksi tUnt§ are forbidden i and the answer is, 
•' Thou shalt not steal f* " Thoa shalt not commit oAuUety,** kc. 

The connadon between Logic and correct delirerj is ftrther 
pointed oat in Rktt. App. 1. 

Btrictlj speaking, the two eases I have mentioned coincide ; for 
when the ** is » or the ** not " is emphatic, it becomes properly the 
predicate : visr. *• Iho statement of this man's being a morderer, if 
frus," or " is/eZsc." 

t Gsaqwimi, according to 80U« wtiteit. 
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" Whatever comes from God is entitled to reyerence | 

subject. 

]f the Scriptures are not wholly false, they must come 

from Qod ; 
If they are not wholly false, they are entitled to rev- 



erence." 



But when the reasoning itself rests on the hypothesia 
(in which way a categorical conclusion may be drawn 
from a hypothetical premiss,) this is what is called a 
hypotheticcd syllogism ; and rules have been devised foi 
ascertaining the validity of such aiguments at once, 
without bringing them into the categorical form. (And 
note, that in these syllogisms^ ihe^nypoithtiicai premiss 
is called the majors and the categorical one the minor ) 
They are of two kinds, conditional and disjunctive 

Of Conditionals. 

§ 3. A conditional* proposition has in it an Ulattve 
^orce; t. e. it contains two, and only two categorical 
propositions, whereof one results from the other [or 
loUows from it,] e . g. 

antecedent. 

" If the Scripiures are not wholly false, 

consequent 

*■ . 

they are entitled to respect." 

That from which the other results is called the arUecC' 
dent; that which results from it, the consequent {conse^ 
quen^ ;) and the connexion between the two (express* 
ed by &e word <* if") the consequence {consequentia.) 

The natural order is, that the antecedent should come 
before the consequent ; but this is frequently reversed ; 
e. g. " The husbandman is well ofi if he knows hif 
own advantages." (Virg. Geor.) 

* Called kypothetteal by those writers who use the word 
pouful to denote what I have called hypothetical. 
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Every conditional proposition may be considered aa 
an univeTsaLi-affirmative, whether the members of which 
it consists be universal or particular, negative or afllr- 
mative. And the truth or falsity of a conditional pro- 
position depends entirely on the consequence: e. g. " if 
logic is useless, it deserves to be neglected ;" here both 
antecedent and consequent are false : yet the whole 
proposition is true ; i. e. it is true that the consequent 
follows from the antecedent. ** If Cromwell was an 
Englishman, he was an usurper," is just the reverse 
case ; for though it is true that " Cromwell was an Eng- 
lishinan,*' and also that " he was an usurper," yet it is 
not true that the latter of these propositions depends on 
the former ; the whole proposition, therefore, is false, 
(or at least absurd — see next section) though both an- 
tecedent and consequent are true. 

It is to be observed, however, that a false,, or at least 
nugatory, conditional proposition of this kind, viz. : in 
wmch each member is a true categorical — is such, that, 
though itself absurd, no false conclusion can be drawn 
from it ; as may be seen from the instance just given. 

A conditional proposition, in short, may be consid- 
ered as an assertion of the validity of a certain argu- 
ment ; since to assert that an argument is valid, is to as- 
sert that the conclusion necessarily results from the 
premises, whether those premises be true or not 

The meaning, then, of a conditional proposition — 
which is, that the antecedent being granted, the conse- 
quent is granted, may be considered in two points of 
view : first, " il the antecedent be true, the consequent 
muft be true;" hence the first rule; tfie anteceder^'tte- 
ing granted, the consequent may be inferred: second- 
ly) •* if the antecedent were true, the consequent wotUd 
be true ;" hence the second rule ; the consequent being 
denied tlie antecedent may be denied ; for the antece- 
dent must in that case be false ; since if it were true, 
the consequent (which is granted to be false) wc:^d be 
true also E. G. " If this man has a fever, he is not 
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fit to travel ;*' here if you grant the antecedent, the first 
rule applies, and you infer the truth of the consequent ; 
Constructive " he has a fever ; therefore he is not fit to 
and destruc- travel." If A is B, C is D; but A is B, 
**^®' therefore C is D ; and this is called a con- 

itrudive conditional syllogism But if you deny the 
consequent {i, e. grant its contradictory) the second 
rule applies, and you infer the contradictory of the an- 
tecedent ; " he is fit to travel ; therefore he has no fe- 
ver ;" this is the destructive conditional syllogism. If 
A is B, C is D ; C is not D, therefore A is not B. Again, 
*« If the crops are not bad, com must be cheap," for a 
major ; then, " but the crops are not bad, therefore corn 
must be cheap," is constructive. " Corn is not cheap, 
therefore the crops are bad," is destructive. " If every 
increase of population is desiracble, some misery is de- 
sirable ; but no misery is desirable ; therefore some in- 
crease of population is not desirable," is destructive. 

Bm if you affirm the consequent or deny the ante- 
cedent, you can infer nothing i for the same conse- 
auent may follow from other antecedents : e. g. in 
me example above, a man may be unfit to travel from 
other disorders besides a fever ; therefore it does not fol- 
low, from his being unfit to travel, that he has a fever; 
or (for the same reason) from his not having a fever, 
that he is not unfit to travel. 

And it is to be observed that these falla- 
c^SoriSi"^ cies correspond respectively with those 
andm hypo- mentioned in treating of categorical syllo- 
thetical form gigms. The assertion of the consequent, 
correspon . ^^^ inferring thence the truth of the ante- 
cedent, answers to the rallacy of " undistributed-Hiid- 
dle," or to that of " negative premises." E, G, " He 
who has a fever is unfit to travel ;" (or, " is not fit to 
travel.") " This man is unfif * (or, « is not fit") " to 
travel ; therefore he has a fever." The fallacy again 
of denying the antecedent, and thence inferring the con- 
tradictory of the consequent, corresponds either to that 
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of negative premises, or to " illicit process of the ma- 
jor," or that of introducing, palpably,'* "more than 
three terms." E. O. " He who has a fever is unfit to 
travel ; thisman has not a fever," &c.* 

There are, then, two, and only two, kinds of condi- 
tional syllogisms ; the construdivet founded on the first 
role, and answering to direct reasoning ; and the de- 
ftrudive, on the second, answering to indirect ; being 
in fact a mode of throwing the indirect form of reason- 
ing into the direct : e, g. If C be not the centre of the 
circle, some other point must be ; which is impossible 
therefore C is the centre. (Euclid, B. III. Pr. 1.) 

And note, that a conditional proposition may (like 
the categorical A) be converted by nega- conversion of 
tion ; i. e. you may take the contradictory conditionali. 
of the consequent, as an antecedent, and the contradic 
tory of the antecedent, as a consequent : e. g. " If thi« 
man is fit to travel, he has hot a fever.'* By this con- 
version of the major premiss, a constructive syllogism 
may he reduced to a destructive, and vice versa. (See 
5 6. Ch. iii ) 

Of Disjunctives. 

§ 4. A disjunctive proposition is one that consists of 
two or more categoricals, connected by the conjunctions 
" either *' and " or," the force of which is, to state an 
alternative ; i. e. to imply that some one of the catego- 
ricals thus connected must be true : e. g. " either A is 
B, or C is D ** will not be a true proposition unless one 
of the two members of it be true. 

On the other hand, one of the members may be true, 
and yet they may have no such natural connexion to- 
gether as to warrant their being proposed as an alterna- 
tive ; as *< either Britain is an island, or a triangle is a 
square." Such a proposition would rather be called 

* Tirtnally, all these fallaciei do really amount to tha iatjodvO' 
ti3£ of a fourth term. See ^ 3. Ch. iii. 

11 
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augatory and absurd, than false ; since no false condii' 
sion could be deduced from it ; as was remarked in the 
last section concerning such a conditional as this might 
be reduced to: e, g. " If Britain is not an island," &c. 
Such propositions are often colloquially uttered in a 
kind 01 jest. • 

If, therefore, one or more of these categoricals be de- 
nied (i. 6. granted to be false) you may infer that the 
remaining one, or (if several) some one of the remaining 
ones, is true. £. G. " Either the world is etemal» or 
the work of chance, or the work of an intelligent being ; 
It is not eternal, nor the work of chance, therefore it is 
the work of an intelligent being." " It is either spring, 
summer, autumn, or winter ; but it is neither spring nor 
summer; therefore it is either autumn or winter.** 
Either A is B, or C is I) ; but A is not B, therefore C 
isD. 

Observe, that in these examples (as well as in most 
others) it is implied not only that one of the members 
(the categorical propositions) must be true, but that 
only one can be true ; so that, in such cases, if one or 
more members be affirmed, the rest may be denied j 

Exclusive [the members may then be called exclu-- 
disjunctiyes. sive .*] e, g. " It is summer, therefore it is 
neither spring, autumn, nor winter ;" " either A is B, 
or C is D ; but A is B, therefore C is not D." But this 
is by no means universally the case ; e. g. " Virtue 
tends to procure us either the esteem of mankind, or the 
favour of God ;" here both members are true, and con- 
sequently from one being affirmed we are not authorized 
to deny the other. Of course we are left to conjeetuEe 
in each case, from the context, whether it is meant to, 
be implied that the members are or are not " exclusive." 

DisjuncUve ^^ ^® evident that a disjunctive syllorism 
reducible to may easily be reduced to a conditioncu, by 
eonditional. taking as an antecedent the cqntradiaory 
trf one or more of the members t e. g, if it is not spiivij 
"~ suinmer, it is either autumn or winter, &c. 
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It is to be observed of bypothetical [com- ^ 

pound] propositions, whether conditional cai Apropos!, 
or disjunct ve, that they are always af- tions always 
hrmotive : i. e. it is always affirmed, not *®™*^'^« 
denied, that the connexion between the several catego- 
rical members, denoted, respectively, by the conjunctions 
employed, does exist. Accordingly, the corUradiction 
of any hypothetical proposition is not made by a hypo 
thetieal. if I assert that " if A is B, C is D," you might 
deny that, by saying " it does not follow that if A is B, 
C must be D ;" or m some such expression. So the 
contradiction of this. «* either A is B or C is D,".would 
be by two categorical negatives ; " neither is A, B, nor 
is C, D :" or, it is possible that neither A is B, nor C, D. 
The conjunctions "neither** and "nor," it should be 
observed, do not correspond in their nature with 
•« either " and " or ;" since these last are disjunctive 
which the others are not. 

The Dilemma, 

§ 5 . Is a complex kind of conditional syllogism. The 
iiccount usually given of the dilemma in logical treatises 
is singularly perplexed and unscientific. And it is re- 
markable that all the rules they usually give respecting 
It, and the faults against which they caution us, relate 
exclusively to the subject-matter: as if one were to lay 
down as rules respecting a syllogism in Barbara, " 1st. 
Care must be taken that the major premiss be true: 
2dly that the minor premiss be true !" 

Most, if not all, writers on this point either omit to 
tell us whether the dilemma is a kind of conditional, or 
of disjunctive argument ; or else refer it to the latter class, 
on account of its having one disjunctive premiss ; though 
it clearly belongs to the class of conditionals. 

1st. If you have in the major premiss several antece* 
dents all with the 6am£ consequent, then, these antece- 
dents, being (in the mirutr) disjunctively granted (i. €. 
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4t being granted that some one of them xa true,) the on« 
tonmion consequent may be inferred, (as in the case cj 
k simple constructive syllogism : e. g, if Ais B, C is D ; 
4nd if X is Y, C is D ; but either A is B, or X is Y • 
therefore C is D. "If the blest in heaven have no 
desires, they will be perfectly content : so they will, if 
their desires are fully gratified ; but either they will have 
no desires, or have them fully gratified ; therefore they 
will be perfectly content." Note, in this case, the two 
Simple COD- conditionals which make up the major 
itructive di- premiss may be united into one proposition 
lemma. |jy means of the word " whether:" e. g 

'* whether the blest, &c. have no desires, or have th^r 
desires gratified, they will be content." 
Complex con. 2d. But if the several antecedents have 
itructive di- each a different consequent, then the ante- 
lemma. -. cedents, being, as before, disjunctively 
granted, you can only disjunctively infer the conse- 
quents : e. g. if A is B, C IS D ; and if X is Y, E is F ; 
but either A is B, or X is Y ; therefore either C is D, or 
E is F. " If ^schines joined in the public rejoicings, 
he is inconsistent ; if he did not, he is unpatriotic : but 
he either joined, or not : therefore he is either inconsis 
tent or unpatriotic."* This case, as well as the fore 
going, is evidently constructive. 

Arguments , ^^ *^® destructive form, whether you 
that are not have one antecedent with several conse- 
CinmM^ ^*" quents, or sevei-al antecedents, either with 
one, or with several consequents ; in all 
these cases, if you deny the whole of the consequent, or 
consequents, vou may m the conclusion deny the whole 
of the antecedent or antecedents : e, g. " If the world 
were eternal, the most useful arts, such as printing, &c. 
would be of unknown antiquity: and on the same sup- 
position, there would be records long prior to the Mosaic ; 
and likewise the sea and land, in all parts of the globe, 
might be expected to maintain the same relative situa- 

.• Dtmoii. for tki crown. 
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tions now as fonnerly : but none of these is the £»ct: 
therefore the woild is not eteroaL* Again, *'If the 
vrorid existed from eternity^ there would be records piior 
to the Mosaic; and if it were produced by chance, it 
would not bear marks of design : there are no records 
prior to the Mosaic : and the worid does bear marks of 
design : therefore it neither existed from eternity, nor is 
the work of chance." These are scmetimes called 
dilemmas, bat hardly di^r from shnpU conditional 
syllogisms, two or more being expressed together. 

Nor is the case difEerent if you have one antecedent 
with several conseqnentB, which consequents you dU- 
junctivdy deny ; for that comes to the same thing as 
whoUy denying them ; since if they be not qU true, the 
one antecedent must equally &J1 to the ground ; and die 
syllogism will be equally simple : e. g. " If we admit 
the popular objections against Political Economy, we 
must admit thsit it tends to an excessive increase of 
wealth ; and also, that it tends to impoverishment: but 
it cannot do bath of these ; (i. e. either not the one, or 
not the other) therefore we cannot admit the popular 
objections," &c. ; which is evidently a simple destruc- 
tive. 

The true dilemma is, "a conditional syllogism with 
several* antecedents in the major, and a disjunctive mi* 
nor ;" hence, 

3d. That is most properly called a de- 
structive dilemma, which has (like the con- ^^S2t * 
structive ones) ^disjunctive minor premiss; 
i e. when you have several antecedents with each a 
different consequent; which consequents (instead of 
wholly denying them, as in the case lately mentioned) 
you disjunctivSy deny : and thence in the conclusion, 
deny disjunctively the antecedents ; e. g. if A is B, C is 
D; andifXis Y. E is F : but either C is not D, or E is 

* The name dilemma impliea precisely two antecedents ; and 
kence it is common to spenk of " the horns of a dilemma ;" but 
It is evident there may be eilti^^r two or more 
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not F ; therefore, either A is not B, or X i« not Y. " If 
this man were wise, he would not speak irreverently 
of Scripture in jest; and if he were good, he would no| 
do so in earnest; but be does it, either in jest, or in 
iamest ; therefore he is either not wise, or not good." 
> again, you may have a dilemma partly constructive 
and partly destructive: as the above example would be, 
if you were to convert one of the conditionals, (see § 3.) 
into "if C is not D, A is not B :" for the minor pre- 
miss would then assert that either the antecedent of one 
of the conditionals is true, or the consequent of the 
other, false. 

Every dilemma may be reduced into two 

aSlemmtu °^ ™^^® simple conditional syllc^sms : «. g. 
" If JEschines joined, &c. he is inconsis- 
tent ; he did pin, &c. therefore he is inconsistent ;" and 
again, " U ^schines did not join, &c. he is unpatriotic ; 
he did not, &c. therefore he is unpatriotic." Now 
an opponent might deny ei^^ of the minor premises in 
the above syllogisms, but he could not deny both ; and 
therefore he must admit one or the other of the conclu . 
sions ; for when a dilemma is employed, it is supposed 
that some one of the antecedents must be true (or, in 
the destructive kind,5om6 on^toi the consequents false,) 
but that we cannot tell which, of them is so ; and this is 
the reason why the argument is stated in the form of a 
dilemma. 

Sometimes it may happen that both antecedents may 
be true, and that we may be aware of this ; and yet 
there may be an advantage in stating (either separately 
or conjointly) both arguments, even when each proves 
the same conclusion, so as not to derive any additional 
confirmation from the other ; — still, I say, it may some- 
times be advisable to state both, because, of two { ropo- 
sitions equally true, one man may deny or be ignorant 
of the one, while he admits the othe^* ; and another maa 
vice versd. 

From what has been said, it may easily be seen thai 
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all dilemmas are in fact conditional syllogisms ; and that 
disjunctive Byliogisms may also be reduced to the fonn 
of conditionals; but as it has been remarked, that all 
reasoning whatever may ultimately be brought to the 
one test of Aristotle's "dictum," it remains to show 
how a conditional syllogism may be thrown into such 
a form, that that test will at once apply to it ; and this 
is called the 

Reduction of Hypot/ieticals.* 

§ 6. For this purpose we must consider every con- 
ditional proposition as a universal-affirmative categori- 
cal proposition, of which the terms are entire proposi- 

* Aldrich has stated, somewhat rashly, that Aristotle utterly de 
spised hypothetical syllogisms, and thence made no mention of 
them. We cannot, however, considering how large a portio n of his 
works is lost, draw any conclusion from the mere absence of a tre*' 
tise on this branch, in the portion which has come down to us. 

Aldrich observes, that no hypothetical argument is valid which 
cannot be reduced to a categorical form ; and this is evidently 
agreeable to what has been said at the beginning of Chap. iii. ; but 
then he has unfortunately omitted to teach us how to reduce hypo 
theticals to this form ; except in the case where the antecedent and 
consequent chance to have each the stfme subject ; in which case, 
he tells us to take the minor premiss and conclusion as an Enthy* 
meme, and fill that up categorically; e. g. " If Csesar was a tyrant, 
he deserved death : he was a tyrant, therefore he deserved death ;" 
which may easily be reduced to a categorical iorm, by taking as a 
major premiss, " all tyrants deserve death.*' But when (as is often 
the caso) the antecedent and consequent have not each the same 
sul^ect, (as in the very example he gives, " if A is B, C is D,'') he 
eives no rule for reducing such a syllogism as has a premiss of thii 
kind ; and indeed leads us to suppose that it is to be rejected as in* 
valid, though he has just before demonstrated its validity. 

And this is likely to have been one omong the various causes 
which occasion many learners to regard the whole system of Logic 
gs a string of idle reveries, havinjr nothing true, substantial, ot 
practically useful in it ; but ol the same character with the dreamt 
of Alchymy, Demonology, and Judicial- Astrology. Such a mis* 
take is surely the less inexcusable in a learner, when his mastef 
first demonstrates the validity of a certain argument, and then tells 
him that after all it is good for nothing ; (promts reputUanium.) 

In the late editions of Aldrich's Logic, all that he says of the re- 
duction of hypotheticals is omitted ; which certainly would have 
been an improvement, if a more correct one had been substituted { 
but as it is, there Is a complete hiatus in the system. 
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tions, viz. the antecedent answering to the subject^ and 
the conseauent to iht predicate. E. G. The proposition 
" if A is B, X is Y," may be considered as amounting 
to this ; " The case [or supposition] of A being B, is a 
case of X being Y." And then, to say (as in the minor- 
premiss^and the conclusion, of a constructive-condition* 
al syllogism) "A is B ; and therefore X is Y," is 
equivalent to saying, " the present [or the existing] 
case is a case of A being B : therefore this is a case oi 
X being Y." Again, to say, " if Louis is a good king, 
France is likely to prosper," is equivalent to saying, 
*' The case of Louis being a good king, is a case of 
France being likely to prosper:" and if it be granted aa 
a minor premiss to the conditional syllogism, that 
" Louis is a good king ;" that is equivalent to saying, 
" the present case is the case of Louis being a good 
king ;" from which you will draw a conclusion in J&ar- 
bara, {viz. ** the present case is a case of France being 
likely to prosper,") exactly equivalent to the original 
conclusion of the conditional syllogism : viz. " France 
is likely to prosper." As the constructive conditional 
may thus be reduced to Barbara, so may the destructive, 
in like manner, to Cdarent : e. ^. " If the Stoics are 
right, pain is no evil : but pain is an evil ; therefore 
the Stoics are not right ;" is equivalent to — " The case 
of the Stoics being ri^ht, is the case of pain being no 
evil ; the present case is not the case of pain being no 
evil ; therefore the present case is not the case of the 
Stoics being right" This is Camestres, which, oi 
course, is easily reduced to (kiarent Or, if you will, 
all oonditiaial syllogisms may be reduced to Barbara, 
by considering them all as constructive; which may be 
done, as mentioned above, by '* converting by nega- 
tion ** [contraposition] the m^jor premiss. (See § 3.) 
Abridjr«d ^^® r^uction of hypothetiods may al- 
ibraisof 1^^ ways be eflected in the manner above sta- 
ttm^Kjpo- ted; bat as it produces a ciicnitoos awk- 
^•'^^ wardness of expression, a mere oonvenienl 
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iarm may in some cases be substituted. E. G. in the 
example above, it may be convenient to take " tru^* 
for one of tbe terms ; " that pain is no evil is not true ; 
that pain is no evil is asserted by the Stoics ; therefore 
something asserted by the Stoics is not true." Some- 
times again it may be better to unfold the argument in- 
to two syllogisms : e. g. in a former example ; first, 
•* Louis is a good king : theeovemor of France is Louis ; 
therefore the governor of Ftoxicq is a good king." And 
then, second, ** every country governed by a good king 
is likely to prosper," &c. 

A dilenmia may of course (see § 5,) be reduced into 
two or more categorical syllogisms. 

When the antecedent and consequent of a conditional 
have each the same subject, you may sometimes reduce 
the conditional by merely substituting a categorical ma- 
jor-premiss for the conditional one : e. g. instead of " if 
Caesar was a t)rrant, he deserved death ; ne was a tyrant, 
therefore he deserved death ;" you may put for a major, 
** all tyrants deserve death ;" &c. But it is of no great 
consequence, whether hypotheticals are reduced in the 
most neat and concise maxiner or not ; since it is not in- 
tended that they should be reduced to categoricals, in 
ordinary practice, as the readiest way of trying their va- 
lidity, (their own rules being quite sufficient for that pur- 
pose ;) but only that we should he able, if required, to sub- 
ject any argument whatever to the test of Aristotle's dic- 
tum, in order to show that all reasoning turns upon one 
simple principle 

Of Entkymeme, Sontes, ^c, 

§ 7. There are various abridged forms of argument 
whSch may be easily expanded into regular £ntjjynjgni, 
syllogisms ; such as 1st. The Enthymeme,* 

* The word Enthymeme ig Employed in a different sense frov 
this, by Aristotle, iu Rhet B. i. Se e EUmenU of Bhtto^r, Put I 
ch.ii.V3 
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wliich is a syllogism with one premiss suppressed As 
all the terms will be found in the remaining premiss and 
conclusion, it will be "easy to fill up the syllogism by 
supplying the premiss that is wanting, whether major oi 
minor : e. g. " Caesar was a tyrant ; therefore he de- 
served deatn." " a free nation must be happy ; therefore 
the English are happy." 

This is the ordinary form of speaking and writing. 
It is evident that Enthymemes may be mled up hypo- 
thetically. 

It is to be observed, that the Enthymeme is not strictly 
tyllogistic ; i. e. its conclusiveness is not apparent from 
the mere form of expression, till the suppressed premiss 
shall have been, either actually or mentally, supplied. 
The expressed premiss may be true, and yet* the conclu- 
sion false. 

The Sorites, on the other hand, is strictly syllogistic ; 
as may be seen by the examples. If the premises stated 
be true, the conclusion must be true. For, 

2d. When you have a string of syllogisms, in the first 
figure, in which the conclusion of each is made the pre- 
miss of the next, till you arrive at the main or ultimate 
conclusion of all, you may sometimes state these briefly, 
in the form called Sorites; in which the 
predicate of the first proposition is made 
the subject of the next; and so on, to any length, till 
finally the jpredicate of the last of the premises is predi- 
cated (in the conclusion) of the subject of the first : e, g. 
A (either every A, or some A) is B, every B is C, every 
C is D, every D is E ; therefore A is E ; or e?se " no D 
is E ; therefore A is not E." " The English are a brave 
people ; a brave people are free ; a free people are hap- 
py ; therefore the English are happy." A Sorites, then, 
has as many middle-terms as there are intermediate pro- 
positions between the first and the last ; and conse- 
quently, it may be drawn out into as many separate 
syllogisms ; of which the first will have, for its major 
premiss the second, and for its minor, the first, of the 
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propositions of the Sorites ; as may be seen by the ex« 
ample. The reader will perceive also by examination 
of that example, and by framing others, that the first 
proposition in the Sorites is the only minor premiss 
that is expressed ; when the whole is resolved into dis- 
tinct syllogisms, each conclusion becomes the minor 
premiss of the succeeding syllogism. Hence in a So- 
rites, the first proposition, and that, alone, of all the 
premises, may be particular ; because in the first figure 
the minor may be particular, but not the major ; (see 
chap. iii. § 4.) and j^ the other propositions, prior to 
the conclusion are major premises. It is also evident 
that there may be, in a Sorites, one, and only one, neg' 
alive premiss, viz. the last : for if any of the others 
were negative, the resiult would be that one of the syl- 
logisms of the Sorites would have a negative minor 
premiss; which is (in the 1st fig.) incompatible with 
correctness. See chap. iii. § 4. 

To the Sorites the "dictum** formerly ApplicaUon d 
treated of may be applied, with one small the dictum to 
addition, which is self-evident. " What- "^® Soritet. 
ever is affirmed or denied of a whole class, may be af- 
firmed or denied of whatever is comprehended m [any 
class that is wholly comprehended inJi that class.*' 
This sentence, omitting the portion enclosed in brackets, 
you will recognise as the "dictum" originally laid 
down : and the words in brackets supply that extension 
of it which makes it applicable to a « Sorites,*' of what- 
ever length ; since it Js manifest that that clause might 
be enlarged as far as you will, into " a class that is 
wholly comprehended in a class, which again is wholly 
comprehended in another class, &c. 

A string of conditional syllogisms* may 

m like manner be abridged into a Sorites; SR!?**^*' 

e, g if A IS B, C IS D; if Cis D, E IS F ; 

* Hence it if erident how injadicjouf an arrangement haa been 
adopted by former writers on Lo^c, who haye trBated of the Soritaa 
and Enthymeme before the}- entered on the tulijeGt of Hrpothati 
eaia. 
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if EisF.GisH; but A is B, therefore G is H. "H 
the Scriptures are the word of God, it is important that 
they should be well explained; if it is important, &c. 
they deserve to be diligently studied ; if they deserve, 
&c an order of men should be set aside for that pur- 
pose ; but ike Scriptures are the word, &c. ; therefore 
an order of men should be set aside for the purpose, 
&C." in a destrwitive Sorites, you, of course, go back 
from the denial of the last consequent to the denial of 
the first antecedent: «G is not H; therefore A is not 

The foregoing are all the forms in which reasoning 
can be exhibited sijUogistically ; i. e. so that its validity 
shall be manifest from the mere form of expressior^. 

Indaction. Those who have spoken of induction 
or of example, as a distinct kind of argu- 

*^*"™P*® ment in a Logical point of view, have 
fallen into the common error of confounding Logical 
with Rketoriad distinctions, and have wandered iiom 
their subject as much as a writer on the orders of Archi- 
tecture would do who should introduce the distinction 
between buildings of brick and of marble. Logic takes 
no cognizance of induction, for instance, or of ^ priori 
reasoning, &c., as distinct /orms of argument; for when 
thrown into the syllogistic form, and when letters of 
the alphabet are substituted for the terms (and it is thus 
that an argument is properly to be broaght under the 
cognizance of Logic,) there is no distinction between 
them. E. G. " a property which belongs to the ox, 
sheep, deer, goat, and antelope, belongs to all homed 
aninials; rumination belongs to these ; therefore to alL'* 
This, which is an inductive argument, is evidently a 
syllogism in Barbara The essence of an inductive ar- 
gument, as well as of the other kinds which are distin- 
guished from it, consists not in the form of the argu* 
ment, but m the relation which the subject-matter of 
the premises bears to that of the conclusion.* 

* See Rhetofic, Fart I «Jh. ii. \ 9 Nothing probably has tended 
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3d. There are rarious other abbrevia- ... . ^^^^ 
tions commonly used, "which are so obvi- 
ous as hardly to call for explanation : as where one of 
the premises of a syllogism is itself the conclusion of 
an Enthymeme, wnich is expressed at the same time; 
£. g. " All useful studies deserve encouragement ; Lo- 
gic is such {since it helps us to reason accurately) there- 
lore it deserves encouragement ;" here the minor pre- 
miss is what is called an Enthyniematic sentence* 

And it may be added, that such a sen- j^jj^^g ^^^ 
tence will sometimes be in the form, not of gectiog aiY«* 
a proposition, but of an exclamation — a "^®°*"- 
question — or a command; and yet will be such as rea- 
dily to suggest to the mind a proposition. 

For instance, in some of the examples lately ^iven« 
one might say (in place of one of the propositions) 
•* Choose which you will of these two suppositions ;" 
or " Who can doubt that so and so follows ?" 

The message to Pilate from his wife f furnishes an 
instance of a sinele word ("just ") suggesting a major- 
premiss, while the conclusion is stated in the form of 
an eockcnrtation : " Have thou nothing to do with that 
f'us^man.'* And the succeeding sentence must have 
been designed to convey a hint of arguments for the 
proof of each of the premises on which that conclusion 
rested. 

And here it may be observed, that the usual practice 
of selecting for examples, in Logical treatises, such ar- 
(^ments as hardly even an ignorant clown, or a child, 
would need to state at full length, and which the slight- 
est hint would sufficiently suggest to any one, haff con- 
tributed to the prevailing mistake of supposing that syl- 

more to foster the preyailing error of considering syllogism as a 
p«r(ietiter kind •f mrgumtHt, thsm the inaccuracy Just noticed 
which appears in all or most of the logical works extant. See XXs 
tertaU4ni on the Province of Reasoning, Ch. i* 

• The antecedent in that minor premiss (i. e. that which smms t 
BiithTmematio)is called by Aristotle the fntfUegitm. 

t Matt. xxTu. 19 
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Logisms, universally, are mere trifling ; the fact that all 
Things need- ^r^^'rients axt, substantially, syllogistic 
Ing proof to being overlooked, it is worth remarking 
one man may however in this place, that the further any 
to another^*"' one advances, in intellectual cultivation, 
generally, or in any particular department, 
he will have less ajid less need (not, of argumentation 
altogether, hut) of such arguments as are needful for a 
beginner. To this last, many propositions may need to 
be proved at full length, which, to one further advanced, 
require only to have the proofs hinted at, and which to 
one still more advanced, need merely to be stated as 
propositions, or ultimately, not even that; bein^ suffi- 
ciently suggested to the mind by the mere menaon of 
one of the terms. And hence the proverbial nxpres- 
fdon, that «• a word is enough to the wise.'* 

It is evident that you may, for brevity, Eq^^alenU. 
substitute for any term an equivalent : as 
in an example above, " it " lor " Logic ;" " sueht*' for 
»* a useful study," &c. The doctrine of conversion* 
laid down in the second chapter, furnishes many equi- 
valent propositions, since each is equivalent to its illa- 
tive converse. The division of nouns also (for which 
see chap, v.) supplies many equivalents; e. g. ii A is 
the genus of B, J^ must be a species of A : if A is the 
cause of B, B must be the effect of A, &c. 
Syliogiams ^th. And many syllogisms, which at 
apparently first sight appear faulty, will often be 
incorrect found, on examination to contain correct 
reasoning, and consequently, to be reducible to a regu- 
lar form ; e. g. when you have, apparently, negative 
premises, it may happen, that by considering one of them 
as affirmative, (see Chap. Ii. § 4,) the syllogism will be 
regular: e. g. " no man is happy who is. not secure : 
no tyrant is secure ; therefore no tyrant is nappy," is a 
syllogism in Celarent. If this experiment be tried on a 
sylloffism which has really negative premises, the on* 
)y effect will be to change that fault into another : viz. 
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ta excess of teims, or (which is substantially the same) 
aa undistributed middle ; e. g. ** an enslaved people is 
not happy .*" the English are not enslaved ; therefore 
they are happy .•" if " enslaved " be regarded as one of 
the terms, and " not enslaved " as another, there will 
iianifestly be four. Hence one may see how very lit- 
Je difference there is in reality between the di£(erent 
faults which are enumerated. 

Sometimes there will appear to be too many terms ; 
and yet there will be no fault in the reasoning, only an 
irregularity in the expression : e. g. *' no irrational 
agent could produce a work which manifests design ; 
the universe is a woik which manifests design ; there- 
fore no irrational agent could have produced the uni- 
verse." Strictly speaking, this syllogism has five terms ; 
but if you look to the meaning, you will see that in the 
first premiss (considering it as apart of this argument) 
it is not properly, " an irrational agent" that you are 
speaking of, and of which you pr^cate that it could 
not produce a work manifesting design; but rather it is 
this '* work,** &c„ of which you are speaking, and of 
which it is predicated that it could not be produced by 
an irrational asent ; if, then, you state the.propositions 
in that form, tne syllogism will be perfectly regular. 
vSee above, § 1.) 

Thus, such a syllogism as this, ** every true patriot 
is disinterested; few men are disinterested; therefore 
few men are true patriots ;** might appear at first sight 
to be in the second figure, and faulty ; whereas it is 
Barbara, with the premises transposed : for you do not 
really predicate of " few men," that they are " disin- 
terested," but of " disinterested persons,'* that they are 
** few." Again, " none but candid men are good rea- 
soners ; few infidels are candid ; few infidels arc good 
reasoners." In this it will be most convenient t6 con- 
sider the major-premiss as being, " all good reasoners 
are candid," (which of course is precisely equipollent 
to its illattTe converse by negation ;) and the minor- 
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premiss and conclusion may in like manner be fairlj 
expressed thus — " most infidels are not candid ; there- 
fore most infidels are not good reasoners :" which is a 
regular syllogism m Camestres.* Or, if you would state 
It in the first figure, thus : " those who are not candid 
^or uncaniid] are not good reasoners : most infidels are 
«ot candid ; most infidels are not good reasoners." 



Chap. V 

SUPPLEMENT TO CHAP. L 

[7V« SuppUmetU may be studied either before or t^fter the precedtng 

three Chaplere.] 

Uniroeal, § !• '^^^ usual divisions of nouns 

EqviTocai. into univocol, equivocai, and analo" 
-^^oe«««- gous, and into nouns of the first and 
tecond intention, are not, strictly speaking, divisions of 
wordsy but divisions of the manner of employing them ; 
the same word may be employed either univocally, 
equivocally^ or analogously ; either in the first-inteii- 
tion, or in the second. The ordinary logical treatises 
often occasion great perplexity to the learner, by not 
noticing this circumstance, but rather leading mm to 
suppose the contrary. (See Book IIL § 8.) Some of 
those other divisions of nouns, which are the most com- 
monly in use, though not appropriately and exclusively 
belonging to the Logical system — t. e, to the theory oi 
reasoning — it may be worth while briefly to notice ir 
this place. 

Let it be observed, then, that a term expresses the 
view we take of an object And its being viewed a» 
an object, i. e. as one, or again as several, depends oi 

* The reader is to observe that the term employed as the snbjeo* 
of Uxe mittor^premisi, and of the conclusion, is " most-infidels :" hi 
is not to suppose that <* most " is a sign of distribution ; it is inert 
If a compendious expression fbr '* the greater part oV* 
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our arbitrary choice ; e* g, we may consider a " troop 
of cavalry *' as one object ; or we may make any single 
*• hoFse with its rider," or any " separate man " oi 
borse, or any limb of either, the subject of our thoughie 

1. When then any one object is conbidered according 
to Its actual existence^ as numerically one, ginjcularand 
tlie name denoting it is called singular ; common termi 
as, " this tree," the " city of Loudon," &c When it 
13 considered as to its nature and character only, as 
being of such a description as might equally apply to 
other single objects, the inadequate or incomplete view 
^see B. i. § 3, and § 6.) thus taken of an individual, is 
expressed by a common term ; as " tree," " city," ** min- 
tster-of'State." 

2. When any object is considered as a part of a 
whole, viewed in reference to the whole or Absolute and 
» another part, of a more complex object reiatiye. 
9f thought, the name expressing this view is called re- 
kUive: and to relative term is opposed absolute; as 
denoting an object considered as a whole, and without 
reference to any thing of which it is a part, or to any 
other part distinguished from it Thus, " father," and 

«-Son," " rider," " commander," &c. are relatives ; being 
regarded, each as a part of the complex objects, father- 
and-son, &c. ; the same object designated absolutely, 
would be termed a man, living- being, &c 

Nouns are correlative to each other, . . 

which denote objects related to each other, 
and viewed as to that relation. Thus, though a king is 
a ruler of fftew, " king " and " man " are not correlative, 
but " king " and subject, are. 

3. When there are two views which compatible 
cannot be taken of one single object at the ^^ opposite, 
.same time, the terms expressing these views are said to 
be opposite, or inconsistent [repugnantia ;] as, " black," 
and " white ;" when both may be taken of the same 
object at the same time, they are called consistent, or 
(cmpatible [convenientia ;] as "white," and "cold" 

12 
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Relatiye terms are oppoBite, only when applied with 
reference to the same subject : as» one may be both 
master and servant ; but not at the same time to the 
same person. 

Concrete and 4. When the notion derived from the 
abstract, view taken of any object, is expressed with 
a reference to, or as in conjunction with, the object that 
furnished the notion, it is expressed by a concrete term , 
as, " foolish," or " fool ;*' when without any such re- 
ference, by an abstract* term ; as, " folly." 
*xx .V *, 6. When a term applied to some objert 

Attributive or . , . . ij^*. •. -n f- 

connotative, IS such as to imply m its signincation 
and absolute some " attribute ** belonging to that object, 
toti?^"^''''"'*' such a term is called b ' some of the early 
logical writers ** connoiittive /' but wouw 
perhaps be more conveniently called " attributive.** ii 
"connotes," t. e. "notes along with" the object [or 
imflies] something considered as inherent therein : b9 
" the capital of France ;" " the founder of Rome." Tht 
founding of Rome, is, bjr that appellation, " attributed " 
to the person to whom it is applied. 

A term which merely denotes an object without im- 
plying any attribute of that object, is called " aosolute " 
or " non-connotative ;" as " Paris ;" " Romulus." Thf 
last terms denote respectively the same objects as the 
two former ; but do not, like them, connote [imply in 
their signification] any attribute of those individuals. 

Every concrete-common-term is " attributive," [con- 
notative] whether in the adjective f or substantive 
form; as "man," human," "triangle," "triangular," 
•• saint," " holy :" for, " man " «. g. or " human," are 
appellations denoting, not the attribute itself which we 
call " human-nature," but a being to which such a term 

* It iff unfortunate that some writers have introduced the fashion 
of calling all " common terms " o^tCracl-terms. 

r Some logic ui writers confine the word to adieetivtt; but there 
■eems no essential difference in reference to tne present 8ul||ect. 
Indeed, in Oreek and in Latin It often happens that a Sf ord mar ha 
reckoned either adjective or subttanttv* • as ttultus ;** hospe«.** 
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is applied in reference to, and by viriue of, its 
ing that attribute. An abBtract-common-term, being 
the name of an attribute-itself — as " hu]nan*nature," 
trianpilarity," "holiness," — is "absolute" [non con- 
notative] except where there is an attribute q/" an at- 
tribute implied in the tonn ; as the term " fear " e. g. may 
be considered as implying some hope of escape ; with- 
out which the apprehension of evil would be called 
•* despair." 

It IS to be observed that many a term is employed — 
and to a certain degree, correctly employed, i e. not 
misapplied — by persons who do not clearly and fully 
take in its signification ; — who do not know, or do not 
bring before their minds, exactly what is implied [con- 
noted] by it E. O. a child learns to apply the term 
" money " to the bits of metal he sees pass from hand 
to hand, lonff before he has any clear notion (which 
some never uilly attain) of what it is that constitutes 
" money," and is imjdied [connoted] by the term. So 
also it IS conceivable that a person might, under certain 
circumstances, know perfectly what individuals are 
aldermen, senators, &c. while he had but a very vague 
and imperfect notion of the office which such a term 
implies. And such a. familiarity as this with any term, 
(together with one's being able to comprehend processes 
of reasoning in which it occurs) tends to conceal from 
men their imperfect apprehension of its signification, 
and thus often leads to confusion of thought, and error 
(See B. iv. ch. iv. §.2. 

6. A term which denotes a certain view Poaitire, pri- 
of an object as being actually taken of it, ^**^^« **"^ 

n J M' ° « t « negative. 

IS called pontive : as, " speech/* ** a man 
peaking .*" a term denoting that this view might con 
ceivably be taken of the object, butts not, isvrivaiive 
as " dumbness," a " man silent," kc* That which 

* Many priTatire epithets are such that by a little ingenuity the 
application of them may be represented as an absurdity. Thus, 
wallis's remark (introduced in thi<i treaUse) that a jest is genorallT 
« mock*faUacy, {. c. a fellacy not designr I to deceiTe, but so pa} 
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deooW that such a notion is not and cotUd not be formed 
of the object, is called negative ; as» " a dumb statue,**^ 
a " lifeless carcase," &c 

JVIany negative-terms which are such in seme <ml^ 
\iaye led to confusion of thought, from their real charao^ 
ter being imperfectly perceived. £. G. •• liberty," whick 
(3 a purely negative term, denoting merely ** absence ol 
restraint," is sometimes confounded with " power."* 
It is to be observed that the same term may be regard 
ed either as positive, or as privative or negative, ac 
cording tu the quality or character which we are refo" • 
ring to in our minds : thus, of " happy " and <* misexa 
ble," we may regard the former as positive, and thf 
latter (unhappy) as privative ; OTviceversd; according; 
as we are thinking of enjoyment or of suffering. 

, 7. A privative or negative term is also 
^nd^lSu?** caUed indejirate [infinitum] in respect of 
its not defining and marking out an object ; 
in contradistinction to this, the positive term is called 
definite [finitum] because it does thus define or mark 
out Thus, '< oijganized beine:," or " Caesar," are called 
definite, as marking out, and limiting our view to, (me 
particular class of beings, or one single person ; " unor- 
ganised," or " not-Qesar," are called indefinite, as nof 
restricting our view to any class or individual, but ovlj 
excluding one, and leaving it undetermined, what othei 
individual the thing so spoken of may be, or what othe 
class it may belong to. 
It is to be observed, that the most perfect oppositioo> 

pable as only to famiBh amusement, might be speciously condemn, 
ed as involving a contradiction : for " the design to deetioot" it 
might be said, ** is essential to a fallacy." In the same way it might 
be arjgfued that it Is absurd to speak of " a dead man ;" e. g. *' every 
nma is a living creature j nothing dead is a living creature ; thet« 
Inre no man is dead !" 

* An extension of a man*s power (as Tucker has observed in hi» 
" Light of Nature"} mav be the means of diminishing his ** liberty \** 
•f* the liberty of a helpless paralytic is not abridged by locking the 
4oor of his room ; though it would be, if he were to recover the 
use of his Umbs. See a notice of the word •' aperture " in ^ 5. Easay 
I 1st Series. ^ # 



\ 
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Contntiietory between terms exists between any two 
poposition of which diffi*ronlyin respectively wanting 
tenns. ^^^ having the particle not [either express- 

ly, or in sense) attachea to them ; as, ** organized*" and 
** not organized ; " corporeal,** and incorporeal.*' Foi 
not only is it impossible for both these views to be taken 
at once of the same thing, but also it is impossible bu* 
that one or other should be applicable to every object ; as 
there is nothing that can be both, so there is nothing that 
can be neither. Every thing that can be even conceived 
must be either " Caesar," or *• not C«sar ;" — either " cor- 
poreal,'* or •• incorporeal." And in this way a complete 
twofold division may be made of any subject, being cer- 
tain (as the expression is) to exhaust it. And the re- 
petition of this process, so as to carry on a subdivision 
as far as there is occasion, is thence called by Logicians 
** Abseissio infiniti ;" t. e. the repeated cutting off of that 
which the object to be examined is not ; e. ?. 1. This 
disorder either is or is is not, a dropsy ; and for this or 
that reason, it is not ; 2. any other disease either is or is 
not, gout ; this is not ; then, 3. It either is or is not, con- 
Bomption, &&*' This procedure is very common in Ar- 
istotle's works. (See B. ii. ch. 3. § 4.) 

Such terms may be said to be in contradictory-oppo- 
sition to each other. 

On the other hand, contrary terms, i. e. 
^teraSk^ those which, coming under some one class, 
are the most different of all that belong to 
that class, as " wise" and '< foolish" both denoting men- 
tal habits, are opposed, but in a different manner : for 
thouffh both cannot be applied to the same object, there 
may oe other objects to which neither can be applied ; no- 
thing can be at once both '< wise" and ** fooUsh ;" but a 
stone cannot be either. 

§ 2. The notions expressed by common-terms, we 
are enabled (as has. been remarked in the analytical 
outline) to form, by the faculty of abstraction : for by 
it, in contemplating any object (or objects,) we can at- 
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tend exclusively to some particular circumstances be* 

iouging to it, [some certain parts of its nature bs it 

were,] and quite withhold our attention 

Generaiiza- j^^j^ ^^^ ^^^^ When, therefore, we are 

thus contemplating several individuals 
whicl - esemble each other in some part of their nature, 
we caa (by attending to that part alone, and not to those 
points ^vherein they differ) assign them one common 
name, which will express or stand for them merely as 
far as rhey all agree ; and which, of course, will be 
applicable to all or any of them; (w^hich process is 
caUed generalization) and each of these names is called 
a common- term, from its belonging to them 
Predicabies. ^ ^^ . ^j. ^ predtcoble, because it may 

be predicated-affirmatively ot them, or of any of them 
(SeeB. i. §3.) 

Generalizatio,n (as has been remarked) implies ab- 
stmction ; but it is not the same thing ; for there may 
be abstraction without generalization. When we are 
speaking of an individual, it is usually an abstract no- 
tion that we form ; e. g. suppose we are speaking of 
the present King of France; he must actually be eimei 
at Paris or elsewhere; sitting, standing, or in some 
other posture ; and in such and such a dress, &c. Yet 
many of these circumstances, (which are separable ac- 
cidents,* and consequently) which are regarded as non^ 
essential to the individual, are quite disregarded by us ; 
and we abstract from them what we consider as essen- 
tial ; thus forming an abstract notion of the individual 
Yet there is here ne generalization. 

§ 3. The following is the account usually given in 
logical treatises of the different kinds [heads] of predi- 
cables ; but it cannot be admitted without some consid- 
erable modifications, explanations and corrections, which 
will be subjoined. 

Whatever term can be affirmed of sever 

Species. ^ things, must express either their wAo/f 

«8ee§«. 
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es9ence, which is callrt the species ; or a part of theii 

essence (ms. either the fTuzteno^ part, which 

is called the Genw^ or the formal and tUs- Qenui. 

anguishing part which is called Differen- Diifer«atia 

tia, or in coBunon discourse, characteristic) 

or something yotVied to the essence; whether necessarily 

ii, e. to the ^ohoLe species, or, in other words, univer- 

saUyt to every individual of it,) which is called a 

property; o» contingently (t. e. to some property. 

individuals only of ue species,) which is j^^ccident 

an. accident, 

Every predicable expresses either 

#■ """""^ " ■ ■ » 

The wkcU essence or part of its or something 

of its subject : essence Jaintd to its 

viz.t Species. | essence. 

Oenos— Difference 



■% 



Property Accident 



unlFersal [peculiar universal 
bat not but not and pe- 

peculiar universal]* cul^ 



inseparable— separable. 



Of these predicables, genus and species are commonly 
said, in the language of logicians, to be predicated in 
quid; (ri) i. e. to answer to the question, ** what?" 
as, " what is Caesar ?" Answer, •• a man ;*• ** what is 
a man ?" Answer, « an animal ;" dif^rence, in ** quale 
quid ,•*' (iroiov ri) property and acddent in quale {irolov.) 

It is evident from what has. been said. Genus and 
that the genus and difference put together species, each, a 
make up the species. JE. G, " rauonal " Jl^?^*' *?.?^* 

1 *• i,«* .-. . .« A.\, A. rent senses. 

and " animal" constitute " man ;" SO that, 

in reality, the species contains the genus [t. e. imjiies 

See below, ^ 4. 
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it ;] and when the genus is called a whole , and is said 
to contain the species, this is only a metaphorical ex- 
pression, signifying that it comprehends the species, in 
Its own more extensive signification. If for instance I 
predicate the term " animal" of an mdiridual man, as 
Alexander, I speak truth indeed, but only such a portion 
of the truth that I might equally predicate the same 
term of his horse Bucephalus. If I predicate the terms 
«* man" and " horse "of Alexander and of Bucephalus 
respectively, J use a more full and complete expression 
for each than the term " animal ;" and this last is ac- 
cordingly the more extensive, as it contains, for, more 
properly speaking, comprehends] and may be applied 
to, several different species; viz.: "bird," "beast,'* 
«fish,"&c. 

In the same manner the name of a species is a more 
xtensive \i. e. comprehensive] but less full and com^ 
fdete term than that of an individual {viz. a singular- 
term since the species may be predicated of each of 
these. 

" The impression produced on the mind by a sinplar 
term, may be compared to the distinct view taken m by 
the eye, of any object (suppose some particular man) 
near at hand, in a clear light, which enables us to dis- 
tinguish the features of the individual : in a fainter 
light, or rather further off, we merely perceive that the 
object is a man : this corresponds with the idea con- 
veyed by the name of the species : yet farther off, or in 
a still feebler light, we can distinguish merely some 
iiving object; and at length, merely sovne object ; these 
views corresponding respectively with the terms deno 
img the genera, less or more remote."* 

Hence it is plain that when logicians speak of " spe- 
cies" as " expressing the whole essence of its subjects," 
Ibis i% not strictly correct, unless we understand by the 
*• whole essence " the " whole that any com?won-tenil 

*RhetFar III. Chftp. ii. U 
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• 
tan express ;" — ^the '* nearest approach to the whole 
essence of the individual that any term (not synony- 
mous with the subject) can denote.'' No predicate can 
express, strictly, the wkoU essence of its subject, unless 
it be merely another name, of the very same import, 
find co-extensiye with it ; as " Caesar was the conqueror 
of Pompey." 

But when logicians speak of species as a ** whole,*' 
this is, properly, in reference to the genus and the dif- 
ference; each of which denotes a *' part" of that spe- 
cies which we constitute by joining those two together 
But then, it should be remembered that a species is not 
a predicable in respect of its genus and difference (since 
it cannot be predicated of them) but only in respect of 
the indiriduais, or lower species, of which it can be pre- 
dicated. 

§ 4. A species then, it is plain, when predicated of 
individuals^ stands in the same relation to subaltem 
them, as* the genus to the species; and genui and spe- 
when predicated of other (lower) species, *^®'* 
it is then, in respect of these, a genus, while it is a spe- 
cies in respect of a higher genus; as "quadruped," 
which is a species of " animad," is a eenus in respect 
of ^< horse ;" which latter again may be predicated of 
Bucephalus and of other inmviduals. Such a term is 
called a subaltem species or genus ; being each, in re 
spect of different other terms, respectively. 
. A genus that is not considered as a species of any- 
thing, is called summum (the highest) ge- Highest 
bus; a species that is not considered as a ?«»«• ^^ 
genus of any thing--t. e. is regarded as "^^*'** «peciei 
containing under it only individuals — ^is called infima 
(the lowest) species. 

When I say of a magnet, that it is ** a kind of iron* 
9i'e" that is called its j>roxEmtem-genus, because it is 
the closest [or lowest] genus that is predicated of it 
'* mineral " is its more remote genus. 

When I say that the difierentia of a magnet b its 
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dif. ** otlnutnig' inm,* and ffaat Hb piope i ly 
uA is ** polaritff/' these are called respectively 
property. a spedfic dijference and property ; because 
magnet is (I have supposed) an tn^ma species \u e. only 
a species.] 

When I say that the difieraitia of iion ore is its 
" containing iron/' and its property, ** being aitracted 
Generic % ^ magnet^*' these are called lespec- 
jiOenatce and tively, a ^«iimc difierence and property, 
property. becaase " iron-ore " is a snbaUem species 
or genns ; being both the genus of magnet, and a Re- 
lies of mineral. 

It should be obs^red here, that when logicians speak 
of property and accident as predicables expressing, not 
the essence or part of the essence of a subject, bat some^ 
thing united to the essence, this must be nnderstood as 
having reference not to the nature of things as they are 
in themselTes, bat to oar conceptions of them. " Po- 
laii^ " for instance is as much a part of the real nature 
of tne sabstance we call '* magnet," as its ** attraction 
of iron ;" and again, a certain shape, colour, or specific 
gravity, as much belongs in reality to those magnets 
which are of that description, as eitner polarity, or at- 
traction. But our modes of conceiving, and of express* 
ing our conceptions, have reference to the relations in 
v^ch objects stand to our own minds; and are in- 
fluenced in each instance by the particular end toe have 
in view. That, accordingly, is accounted a part of the 
essence of any thing, which is essential to the notion 
of it formed in our minds. Thus, if we have annexed 
such a notion to the term, man, that "rationality" 
stands prominent in our minds, in distinguishing man 
from otner animals, we call this, the ** difference,^* and 
a part of the "essence" of the term man; thouffb 
** risibility " be an attribute which does not less reaSy 
belong to man. So, the primary and prominent dbtinc 
tion m our minds of a triangle from other plane recti 
lineal figures, is its having three sides ; though thf 
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equality of its three andes to two right angles* be, in 
r^Uity, no less essential to a triangle. But that ihiB 
last is the fact, is demonstrated to the learner not till 
long after he is supposed to have become familiar with 
the notion of a triangle. 

Hence, in different sciences or arts, different attributes 
aie fixed on, as essentially characterizing each species, 
aoooiding as this or that is the most important in refer- 
ence to me matter we are engaged in. In Navigation, 
for instance, the polarity of the magnet is the essential 
quality ; since if there could be any other substance 
which could possess this, withont attracting iron, it 
would answer the same purpose ; but to those manu 
facturers who employ magnets for the purpose of more 
expeditiously picking up small .bits of iron, and foi 
shielding their faces nom the noxious steel-dust, in the 
grinding of needles, the attracting power of the mag 
net is the essential point 

Under the head of property, logicians have enume- 
rated, as may be seen in the preceding table, not only 
*such as are strictly called properties, as belonging each 
to the wkoie species of which it is predicated, and to 
that alone, but also, such as belong to the whole species, 
and to others besides ; in other words, properties which 
are universal, but not peculiar ; as " to brea&e air '-' 
belongs to every man ; but not to man alone ; and it is, 
therefore, strictly speaking, not so much a property of 
the species, <* man," as of the higher, (t e. more com- 
prehensive,) species, which is the genus of that, viz. 
of " land-animal.'' And it is this that logicians mean 
by generic-property. 

(Xher properties, as some logicians call 
them, are peculiar to a species, but do not accidoS 
belong to the whole of it ; e. g. man cdone 
can be a poet, but it is not every man that is so. These, 
However, are more commonly and more properly reck 
axed as accidents. 

Some have also added a fourth kind of property, ttiz 
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diat which is peculiar to a species, and helongs to every 
individual of it, but not at every time. But this is, in 
fact, a conttadiction ; since whatever does not altoayi 
belong to a species, does not bd ong to it umversaliy. 
It is through the ambiguity of words that they have 
fallen into this confusion of tuought ; e. g. the ezampli 
commonly given^is, " homini caneseere ;" *< to become 
grey " being, they say, (though it is not) peculiar to 
man, and belonging to every individual, though not d- 
ways, but only in old age, &c. Now, if by " canes- 
cere '* he meant the very state of becoming grey, this 
manifestly does not belong to every nian : if again it be 
meant to signify the liabUity to become grey at some 
time or other, this does belong aiioays to man. And 
the same in other ins.tance8. Indeed the very propriuBi 
fixed on by Aldrich, *< risibility," is nearlv paiauel to 
the above. Man is *' always capable <if laughing / 
but he is not « capable of laughing always" 
Accidents «<^ '^"^^ ^^ i^^^t properly called an ** acci 
parable and in- dent,'' which may be absent or present* 
separable. ^j^^ essence of the species continuing the 
same ; as, for a man to be " walking,*' or a « native 
of Paris.** Of these two examples, £e former is what 
logicians call a separable accident, because it may be 
separated from the individual ; («. g. he may sit down ;) 
the latter is an inseparable accident, beiujg not separa- 
ble from the individual, (i. e, he who js a native of 
Paris can never be otherwise ;) *' from the individual " 

I say, because every ctcddent must be separable from 
the species, else it would be a property,* 

This beems to me a clearer and more correct descrip- 

* In the Portuguese language tiiere are two words, " 8er".aiid 
*'estar," both answering to the English "to be ;" and fi>re%nen, 
T have been told, aie often much perplexed about the proper use of 
each. I soon found, however, that the rule is a logical one, easilv 
remembered *, " estar " fumislies the copula when the predicate n 
a ttparmble-aecident, and " ser,** inttU other cases. JS. Q. "Edmin 
fnghilterra" is "to be in England;'* *' iJ^Inglez" if "to bean 
KiMplishman ;" " Quem e f" " who is he 1" " Quem ettola f* wIm 

II there t" fco. 
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tkm of the two kinds of accident than the one given by 
Aldrich ; viz. that a scparable-accident may be actvaily 
sepamt^, and an inseparable, only in thought, " ut 
IM^tiianam esse, a Virgilio." For surely '* to be the 
author of the .^neid" was another inseparable-accident 
of the same individual ; << to be a Roman citizen " another ; 
and ** to live in the days of Augustus" another; now 
can we in thought separate all these things from the 
essence of that individual 7 To do so would be to form 
the idea of a different individual. We can indeed con- 
e^ve a man, and one who might chance to bear the 
name oi Virgil, without any of these accidents; but 
then it would plainly not be the same man. But Viigil* 
tvhether sitting or standing, &c. we regard as the same 
raan ; the abstract notion which we have formed of that 
individual being unaltered by the absence or presence 
of these separable accidents. (See above, § 2.) 

Let it here be observed, that both the predicablef 
general name ** predicable,** and each of relatively so 
the classes of predicables, (viz, genus, c^ed. 
species, &c) are relative; i, e. we cannot say what 
predicable any term is, or whether it is any at all, unless 
it be specified of vjhjcUt it is to be predicated : e, ^. the 
term '* red" would be considered a ^enusy in relation to 
the terms ** pink," *' scarlet," &c : it might be regarded 
as the d^ertntia, in relation to "red rose;" — as a 
property of " blood," — as an accident of " a house," 
&c. And in all cases accordingly, the difierences or 
properties of any lower species will be accidents in 
reference to the class they come under. E. G. " mal- 
leability" is an ** accident" in reference to t^e term 
" metal ;" but it is a " property " of gold and most other 
metals; as the absence of it — brittleness^-is of anti- 
mony and arsenic, and several others, formerly called 
semknetals. 

And universally, it is to be steadily kept A commMi 
in mind, that no « common-terms " have, ^®™^ "Jj ^ 
as the names of individuals ['' singular- real thing. 
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tenns"! have, any real thing existing tn nature corvm^ 
ponding to each of them,* but that each of tl^em is 
merely a sign denoting a certain inadeqwUe notion which 
our minds have formed of an individual, and which* 
consequently, not including the notion of " individu- 
ality '* \numericdl-im\Xy\ nor any thing wherein that in- 
dividual differs from certain others, is applicable equally 
well to all, or any of them. Thus << man " denotes 
no real thing (as the sect of the realists maintained) 
distinct from each indiridual, but merely any man» 
viewed irkodeqwately, i. e. so as to omit, and abstract 
from, all that is peculiar to each individual : by which 
means the term becomes applicable alike to any one of 
several individuals, or (in the plural) to seyeral togedier. 
The unity \singleness\ or sameness of 
««™'Z ^Lr^ vthaX is denoted by a commo9)-term, does 

coramoQ • term . , J . . , ' 

belongs to th« not, as in the case of a ^n^umr-term, 
term itself consist in the object itself being (m the 
^ ^' primary sense) one and the samcf but in 

the oneness of the sign itself ; which is like a stamp 
(for marking bales of goods, or cattle,) that impresses on 
each a simuar mark, called, thence, in the secondary 
sense, one and the same mark. And just such a stamp, 
to the mind, is a common-term; which being, itself, 
one, conveys to each of an indefinite number of minds 
an impression precisely similar^ and thence called — in 
the transferred sense, one and the same idea. 

And we arbitrarily fix on the circumstance which we 
in each instance choose to abstract and consider sepa- 
rately, disregarding all the rest ; so that the same indi- 
vidual may thus be referred to any of several different 
Different species, and the same species, to several 
modes of cias- genera, as suits our purpose. Thus* it 
iification. g^J^g ^jjg farmer's pirrpose to class his cattle 
with his ploughs, carts, and other possessions, under the 

* T6is Tit as Aristotle expresses it ', though be has been repre 
sonted as the champion of the opposite opinion . Tide Catag. c. 3. 

• gee Book IV. Chap. V. ^ 3. and Append. Art. " Saiae*" 
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name of *' slock ^ llie naturalist* sa'tably to his purpose, 
classes them as "quadrupeds,^ which term would 
include wolves, deer, &;c., which to the fanner would 
be a most improper classification: the commissary, 
again, would class them with com, cheese, fish, &c., as 
*< provisiwh f* that which is most essential in one yiew« 
being suboidinate in another. 

§ 5. An individuial is so called because . 

it is incapable of logical division ; which *^ "^^°* 
is a metaphorical expression, to signify ** the distinct 
lu e. separate] enumeration of several things signified 
by one common name." 

This operation is directly opposite to generalization, 
(which is performed by means of ** abstraction f) for 
as, in that, you lay aside the differences by which 
several things are distinguished, so as to call them all 
by one common name, so, in division, you add on the 
differences, so as to enumerate them by their several 
distinct names. Thus, ** mineral " is said to be divided 
into " stones, metals," &c. ; and metals again into " gold, 
iron," &c. ; and these are called the parts [or members] 
of the division. 

** Division," in its primary sense, means Logical di 
separating from each other (either actually, ▼i«on, metap 
or in enumeration) the parts of which JaUed. ^ *" 
Bome really-existing single object consists : 
as when you divide *< an animal " (that is, any single 
animal) into its several members; or again, into its 
" bones, muscles, nerves, blood-vessels," &c. And so. 
with any single vegetable, &c. 

Now, each of the parts into which you thus " physi- 
cally " (as it is called) divide " an animal," is strictly 
and properly a ** part," and is really j^as than the whote . 
for you could not say of a bone, for instance, or of a 
limb, that it is " an animal." 

But when you " divide " — in the secondary sense ol 
the word (or, as it is called, "metaphysically") — 
** aninul," that is. the eenus *' animal," into beast, biid. 
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fish, re^le, insect, &c. each of the parts [or " mem- 
bers "] IB metaphorically called a ** part," and is, its 
another sense, more than the whole* [tne genus] that i» 
thus divided. For you may say of a beast or bird that 
it is an " animal ;" and the term "beast" implies not 
only the term "animal," but something more besides; 
namely, whatever " difference " characterizes " beast," 
and separates it from " bird," " fish," &c. 

And so also any singular* term [denoting one indi- 
vidual] implies not only the whole of what is understood 
by the species it belongs to, but also more ; namely, 
whatever distinguishes that single c^ject from others of 
the same species: as " London " implies all that is de- 
noted by the term " city," and also all that distinguishes 
that individual-city. 

The " parts" [" members"] in that figurative Bense 
with which we are now occupied, are each of theia less 
than the whole, in another sense ; that is, of less com 
prehensive signification. Hius, the singular-term " Ro- 
mulus " embracing only an individual-king, is less ex 
tensive than the species " King ;" and that, again, less 
extensive than the genus " Magistrate," &c. 

An " mdividual" then is so called from its being in 
capable of being (in this figurative sense) divided. 

And though the two senses of the word " division" 
are easily distinguishable when explained, it is so com- 
monly employed in each sense, that through inattention 
confusion often ensues. 

We speaJc as familiarly of the " division " of mankim 
into the several races of " Europeans, Tartars, Hindoos . 
Negroes," &c. as of the "division" of the earth inta 
" Europe, Asia, Africa," &c. though " the earth " [oi 
"the world"] is a sing^ular-texm, and denotes what we 
call one individtud. And it is plain we could not say 
of Europe, for instance, or of Asia, that it is " a world." 
But we can predicate " man " of every individual Eu 
ropean, Hindoo, &c. 

And heie observe that there is a common coUoqnia 
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incorrectness (increasing tbe liability to conhision) in 
the use of the word *< diyision," in each of these cases, 
to denote one of the "parts" into which the whole is 
divided. Thus you will sometimes hear a person speak 
of Europe as one " diviAion " of the earth ; or of such 
and such a ** division " of an army : meaning " portion." 
And so asain a person will sometimes speak of " ani- 
mals that belong to the feline division of the Camivora " 
[flesh-eating-amnuils] meaning, that portion of the class 
" Camivora.'* 

It is usual when a long and complex schemes oi 
course of division is to be stated, to draw diywion. 
it out, for the sake of clearness and brevi^, in a form 
like that of a genealogical ** tree.*** And by carefully 
examining any specimen of such a " tree ** (going over 
it repeatedly, and comparing each portion of it with the 
explanations above given) you wiA be able perfectly to 
fix in your mind the technical terms we have been ex- 
plaining. 

Take for instance as a " snmmum-genus " the mathe- 
matical-term 

" Plane-superficial -figure '* 

I 

Mixed fijpire Rectilinear Curvilinear 

(of rect. and curv.) Figure Figure 

Triangle ; Quadrilateral, &c. Circle ; Ellipse, &c. 

Such a ** tree of division " the student may easily fill 
up for himself. And the emplo3rment of such a form 
will be found exceedingly useful in obtaining clear 
views in any study you are engaged in. 

For instance, in the one we have been now occu])ied 
with, take for a summum-genus, " expression ;*' (t. e- 
•* expression-in-language " of any such mental-opera- 
tion as those formerly noticed) you may then exhibit, 
thus, the division and subdivision of — 

* See the Dirision of Fallacies, Book III. ^ 4 

13 
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The rules ordinarily giyen for. diyision 
are three: 1st each of the parts, or any of ?or^£v^iSli 
them short of all, must contain less {i. e. 
have a narrower signification) than the thing diyided. 
2d. All the parts together must be exactly equal to Uie 
thing diyided ; therefore we must be careiul to ascertain 
that the summum geniLS may be predicated of every term 
placed under it, and of nothing else, 3d. The parte or 
members must be opposed [contradistinguished] t. «. 
must not be contained in one another : e. g. if you were 
to divide **book'* into "poetical, historical, folio, 
quarto, French, Latin," &c. the members would be con- 
tained in each other ; for a French book may be a quar- 
to, or octayo, and a quarto, French, English, &c &c. 
You must be careful, therefore, to keep in mind the 
principle of diviiion with which you set out : e. g*. 
whether you begin diyidine books according to their 
matter, their language, or their size,k^, all these being 
so many cross-divisions. And when any- 
thing is capable (as in the above mstance) JiJ^""^^* 
of being divided in several diifi^rent ways, 
we are not to reckon one of these as the true, or real, or 
right one, without specifying what the object is which 
we have in view : for one mode of dividing may be the 
most suitable for one purpose, and another for another: 
as e. g. one of the above modes of dividing books would 
be the most suitable to a book-binder ; another in a 
philosophical, eind the other in a philological view. 

It is a useful practical rule, whenever you find a dis 
cussion of any subject very perplexing,- and seemingly 
confused, to examine whether some " cross-division '* 
has not crept in unobserved. For this is very apt to 
take place ; (though of course such a glaring instance 
as that in the above example could not occur in prac- 
tice) and there is no more fruitful source of indistinct- 
ness and confusion of thought * 

When you have occasion to divide anything in seve- 
lal different ways — ^that is, " on several principles-oi 
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division " — ^you should take care to 6tate dislinctly how 
many divisions you are making, and on what principle 
each proceeds. 

For instance, in the " tree " above given, it is stated, 
that " propositions " are divided in different ways, " ac- 
cording to " this and that, &c. And thus the perplexity 
of cross-division is avoided. 
Additional Two other rules in additicn to those 

caution. above ^ven, are needful to be kept in 
mind : viz. 4thly, A division should not be " arbitrary " 
ihsX is, its members should be distinguished from each 
other by ** differences *' either expressed or rejuiily un- 
derstood ; instead of being set apart from each other at 
random, or without any sufficient ^und. For in- 
stance, if any one should divide «• coins " into " gold- 
coins," *« silver," and " copper," the ground of this dis- 
tinction would be intelligible : but if he should, in pro- 
ceeding to subdivide silver coin, distinguish as two 
branches, on the one side, ** shillings," and on the other 
*< all silver coins except shillings," this would be an 
arbitrary division. 

5thly, A division should be clearly arranged as to 
its members : that is, there should be as much m^Mi vi- 
sion as the occasion may require ; and not a mere cata- 
logue of the ** lowest species," omitting intermediaU 
classes ['* syAakem "] between these and the ** highest 
genus f* nor again an intennixtnre of the ** subaltern," 
and *' lowest species," so as to have, in any two 
branches of the division, species contradistinguished 
and placed <^posite, of wldcli the one ou^t natmally 
to be plaoed higf^m «p [nearer the ** smnmum "] aiid 
the other, Imoer dmtn m the tree. 

For instance, to divide ** plane figure ^ at once, into 
** equihtend-triangles, squares, circles, dlipses," &&, oj 
again **vegelaUe," into **elms, pear-trees, tomips, 
mash^^rooms," Sec, (»^ again to divide ** animal" iito 
** biids, fi^ies, rentiles, horses, hons," &c. would he * 
%anqgM5iQn of ttiis ink 
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And obsenre that, (as has been formerly remarked) 
althoug^h snch glaring cases as are given by way oi 
examples could not occur in practice, errors precisely 
corresponding to them, may, and often do occur ; and 
produce much confusion of bought and error. 

§ 6. Definition is another metaphorical Definition, 
word, which literally signifies, "laying 
down a boundary;** and is used in logic to signify ** an 
expression whicn explains any term, so as to separate 
it from every thing else,*' as a boundary separates fields. 

In reference to the several modes adopt- Essential and 
ed for furnishing such explanation, Logi- accidental de- 
dans distinguish [divide] definitions into fi*"t»ona. 
essential and accidental. They call that an " essential 
definition " which states what are regarded as the ** con- 
stitnent parts of the essence " of that which is to be 
defined ; and an ** accidental-de&Dxtion'* [or descriptionl 
one which lays down what are regarded as " circum- 
stances belonging to it ;" viz. properties or accidents ; 
snch as causes, effects, &c. 

Accidents in the narrowest sense, (as defined above, 
§ 3) cannot, it is plain, be employed in a description 
[accidental-definition] of eny species; since no accident 
(in that sense) can belong to tne whole of a species, nor 
consequently furnish an adequate definition thereof. 

In me "description" of an individual. Definition of 
on the contrary, we employ, not properties, individuals. 
(which as they do belone to tne whole of a species, 
cannot serve to distinguish one individual of that spe- 
cies from another) but accidents — ^eenerally, insepara^ 
hie accidents — ^in conjunction witn the species: as 

" Philip was a king of Macedon, who subdued Greece f 

Sp. 

'* Britain is an Island, situated so and so," &c. 

The essential-definition again is divided physical aaA 
mXo^ysical [natural] and logical [meta- logical deflalr 
physical] definition : the physical-definition ^'^ 
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bemg made by an enumeration of such parts as areoi;* 
tually separable — sach as are the hull, masts, &c. of 9 
"ship;" — the root, trunk, branches, bark, &c. of a 
" tree ;** the subject, predicate, and copiia of a " pro- 
position." 

The " /o^'coZdefinition ** consists of the "genus" 
and " difference ;'* which are called by some writers the 
"metaphysical" [ideal] parts; as being not two real 
parts into which an individiicU-ohjecX can (as in the 
former case) be actually divided, but only different views 
taken [notions formed] of a class of objects, by one 
mind. E. G. " A proposition " would be defined lo* 

Oenus DiA'erence. 

gicaliy, " a sentence affirming-or-denying :" A " mag- 
o. D. 



net" "an Iron-ore having attraction for iron;" a 
"square," a "rectangle" [right-angled parallelogram] 

D. 



tiaving equal sides. 

Nominal and Definitions again have been divided by 
real defini- Logicians into the nominal, which explains 
tions. merely the meaning of the term defined ;• 

and real, which explains the nature of the thing signi' 
fled by that term. 

This division is evidently according to the object de 
signed to he effected by each definition : the former di- 
vision, on the other hand — ^into accidental, physical 
and logical — ^being a division according to the means 
employed by each to effect its object. These therefore 
are evidently two " cross-divisions ;"t a circumstance 

* Aldrich having given as an instance of a nominal definition th* 
absurd one of " homo, qui ex humo," has led some to conclude that 
the nominal deflnitiou must be founded on the ettfmology ; or at least 
that such was his meaning. But that it was not, is sufficiently plain 
from the circumstance that Wallis (from whose work his is almost 
entirely abridged) expressly says the contrary. Be this as it may, 
however, it is plain that the etymology of a term has nothing to at 
with any logical consideration of it. See § 8, Book III. 

^ S«9 precediag V 
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nrhich lias been generally over-looked by logical 
writers, who have tnus introduced confusion and per- 
plexity. 

And here the question may naturally occur to the 
reader, whether there be properly any distinction be- 
tween nommo/ and razZ-dennition ; — whether the mean' 
ing of a common-term, and the nature of the thine sig^ 
nified by it, are not one and the same ; since the object 
of our thoughts when we employ a common-term, is-^ 
not any such ** abstract idea " as some talk of, but — 
the term itself, regarded as a sign &c. as was formerly 
explained. 

And in truth there are many cases in which there 
does exist this exact coincidence between the meaning 
of the term and the nature of the thing ; so that the 
same definition which would be rishtly styled " nomi- 
nal," as explaining nothing beyond the exact meaning 
of the term, might also be considered as entitled to be 
called a " real-definition," as implying every attribute 
that can belong to the thin^ signified. Such are aU 
definitions of mathematical and logical -, , . , 
terms, and other technical terms of science, termi. 
There cannot e. g. be any property of a 
" circle," or a ** square," that is not implied in the <fe- 
finitions of those terms. Some of these properties may 
not indeed at once occur to a beginner in mathematics ; 
and others, nut even to one somewhat farther advanced : 
but they must all be implied in the definitions : and it 
would be reckoned an impropriety to add e. e. to the 
definition of a square that it is bisected by its diagonal: 
because thoue;h this mi^ht not at once occur to abegin- 
ner, and needs to be demonstrated, it is demonstrated 
from the definition : to speak of " a square divided by 
its diagonal into unequal parts," would be absurd — 
unmeaning — inconceivable. And the same, "with othei 
mathematical terms. 

But it is otherwise with terms of a different charac 
ter> which are the names of actually existing substan- 
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ces. There may be attributes of the thing sisniiied tiaat 
are not at all implied in tk<$ signification of the term. 
E. G, The term " laurel water" is used by us in the 
same sense as by our ancestors, to signify " a liquor 
distilled from laurel leaves ;" though thepoisonous quali- 
ty of it was unknown a century ago. And so also 
many discoveries have been made, and others probably 
will be made, respecting several metals, heavenly bodies 
&c though the words " iron," " gold," " star," are^m- 
ployed in the same sense as formerly ; — a sense which 
does not imply the properties that have been discovered 

And any definition which goes beyond a " nominal- 
definition," i. e. which explains any thins; more of the 
nature of the thine than is implied in the nsime, may 
be regarded, striCtly speaking, as, so far, a " real de- 
finition." 

The very word " definition" however is not usually 
employed in this sense ; but rather, ** description," 
LQgic is con. I^gic is Concerned with nominaZ-defini- 
ceraed with tion pione ; with a view to guard a^fainst 
nominal deft- amhisuitv in the use of terms.* 

mtions alone. m m. • t ^^ *x. 

To ascertam fully the various proper 
ties of animals and vegetables, belongs to physiology ; 
— of metals, earths, &c. to Chemistry ; and so, with 
other things. 

It is to be observad that the word *• definition^* is 
sometimes used to denote the whole sentence, in which 
the term is defined is conjoined with the explanation 
given of it ; as when we say " a triangle is a three-si- 
ded figure :" sometimes it is used to signify merely thai 
which gives the explanation ; as when we say ** three- 
sided figure" is the definition of " triangle.'* 

* And for this purpose it will often happen that a definition wi^ 
be sufficient in reference to the txUHng occasion, even though it 
it may fall short of expressing all that is implied by the term. See 
Book III. MO. 

We shoffld however carefully guard against the common mistake 
of supposing that any one who applies a term correctly in seveial 
instances, must of course understand fully its signification. 
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« 

In the former case, the sentence has the form. of a 
proposition; but what it is that such a proposition as- 
serts, is not always implied in the mere expression, but 
is left to be collected from the supposed intention of the 
speaker. 

Real exigence is not necessarily impli- ^^^ ^^^^^ 
ed ; e, g. "A phoenix is a bird fabled to live ence not ai- 
a thousand years," &c implies merely that 5®!?*i ^y • 

^i_- • xi- ■ • V u Ai» J definition. 

this IS the meaning m which the word 

phoenix h:is been used ; not that any such bird ever 

did or could exist. 

Sometimes again it is not implied even that the uni 
Tarsal, or the ordinary, sense of the term is such aa 
corresponds to the definition given; but merely thai 
such is the sense in which the author intends to em- 
ploy it. 

And in this case, the definition is some- jmperatiTe 
times stated in the imperative instead of the fom of defi 
indicative form ; as is frequently done in »i**on8- 
the works of Aristotle, who is accustomed thus to 
waive, in some cases, all questions as to the ordinary 
employment of a term by others ; saying " Let so and 
so be taken to signify this or that." 

In mathematical and other scientific definitions, 
whether expressed in the form of propositions, or in 
the imperative (or, as it might be called, postulate) form, 
it is understood to be implied that the definition involves 
no self-contradiction — no absurdity ; but that the thing 
denoted by the term defined — whether believed actually 
to exist or not — is conceivable, and may, not irration- 
ally, be made a subject of thought. E. G. Though a 
«* mathematical-line"- cannot be conceived to be actu- 
ally drawn on paper — though nothing could be exhibit- 
ed to the senses as having length and no breadth, every 
one can make the distance e. g. between two towns, a 
separate subject of his thoughts, having his mind wholly 
withdrawn from the width of the road. 

A mathematical definition accordingly may be cons-d- 

14 
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ered as involving s.postulat€ ; and it would be very easy 
lo expreps any of them in the form of postulates. Jff 
G. " Let a plane figure bounded by a curve-line every- 
where equidistant from a certain point within it, be 
called a circle;" this would be understood to imply that 
such a figure is concdvabUt and that the writer intended 
to employ that tenn to signify such a figure ; which is 
precisely all that is meant to be asserted m the definition 
of a circle. 

The rules or cautions usually laid down 
dSoon! ^y logical writers for framing a definition, 

are very obvious : viz. 1st. The definition 
must be adequate ; i. e. neither too extensive nor too 
narrow for the thing defined ; «. g. to define " fish," " an 
animal that lives in the water," would be too extensive^ 
because many insects, &c. live in the water ; to define 
it, *< an animal that has an air-bladder," would be too 
narrow ; because many fish are without any Or again, 
if in a definition of " money " you should specify its 
being " made of metal," that would be too narrow^ as 
excluding the shells used as money in some parts of 
Africa: 3 a^n you would define it as an " article of 
value given in exchange for something else," that would 
be too wide^ as it would include things exchanged by 
barter ; as when a shoemaker who wants coals, makes 
an exchange with a collier who wants shoes. 

And observe, that such a defect in a 
^oepSmi. definition cannot be remedied by making 

an arbitrary exception; (such as was allu- 
ded to above, § 5) as if for instance (and it is an instance 
which actuadly occun-ed) a person should give such a 
definition of " capital" as should include (which he did 
not mean to do) "land;" and should then propose to 
.remedy this by defining "capital," any "property of 
such and such a description, except land** 

2d. The definition must be in itself plainer than the 
thine defined, else it would not explain it : I say, " in 
Itself," (i. «. generally) because, to some nartioular 
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perso:!, the term defined may happen to be even mon 
familiar and better understood, than the language of tho 
definition. 

And this rule may be considered as including that 
which is usually given by Logicians as a third rule ; 
viz. that a definition should be couched in a convenient 
number of appropriate words (if such can be found 
suitable for the purpose :) mxcefigurative words (which 
are opposed to appropriate) are ajit to produce ambiguity 
or indistinctness ; too great brevity may occasion oo- 
tcurity ; and \joo ^eaX prolixity ^ confusion. But this 
perhaps is rather an admonition with respect to style> 
than a strictly logical rule ; nor can we accordingly de- 
termine with precision, in each case, whether it has been 
complied with or not ; there is no drawing the line be- 
tween " too long" and " too concise,'* &c. Nor would 
a definition annecessarily prolix be censured as incorrect, 
but as inelegant, inconvenient, &c. 

If, however, a definition be chargeable ij. «♦ l rv 
with tautology, (which is a distinct fault * ** ^^' 
from prolixity or verbosity) it may justly be called in- 
correct, though without oncnding against the first two 
rules. Tautology consists in inserting: too much, not in 
mere words, but in sense ; yet not so as too much to 
narrow the definition (in opposition to rule 1 .) by ex- 
cluding some things which belong to the class of the 
thing defined ; but only, so as to state something which 
has been already implied. Thus, to define a parallelo • 
gram *' a four-sided figure whose opposite sides are 
parallel and equal," would be tautological; because> 
though it is true that such a figure, and such alone, is a 
parallelogram, the equality of the sides is implied in 
their bein^ parallel, and may be proved from it. Now 
the insertior of the words " and equal," leaves, and 
indeed leads, a reader to suppose that there may be a 
four -sided figure whose opposite sides are parallel but 
not equal. Though, thereiore, such a definition asserti 
nothing false, it leads to a supposition of vrfaat is false 
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■nd consequently is to be regarded as an inGoireci 
definition. 

The inference just mentioned — viz. : that you im- 
plied that a quadrangle might have its opposite sides 
parallel, and not equal — would be drawn from such a 
definition, according to the principle of " exceptio pro- 
Dat regulam,** an exception proves a ride* The force 
of the maxim (which is not prcgperly confined to the 
case of an exception, strictly so called) is this ; that 
" the mention of any circumstance introduced into tlie 
statement either of a definition, or of a precept, law- 
remark, &c. is to be presumed necessary to be inserted ; 
so that the precept, &c. would not hold good if this cir- 
cumstance were absent" In short, the word " only,'* 
or some such expression, is supposed to be understood, 
if e, g. it be laid down that ne who breaks into an 
empty house shall receive a certain punishment, it would 
be inferred that this punishment would not be incurred 
by breaking into an occupied house : if it were told us 
that some celestial phenomenon could not be seen by the 
naked eye, it would be inferred that it would or might 
be visible through a telescope : if we are told that we 
are not to teach doctrines unwarranted by Scripture, 
and which were not held by the early Fathers, this would 
usually be understood to imply that any doctrine they 
did hold, might be taught, on their authority, even 
though not scriptural if &c. 

* Thus it has been inferred — and not without reason-— that the 
occasional forms of pra7er and thanksgivings which are put forth 
from time to time under the authority of " Orders in Council,** are 
aUgtd and at variance with the " Act of Uniformitv •^* inasmuch as 
in mat Act (prefixed to our Prayer-boolu) not only in conformity 
to the book of Common-prayer ei\)oiued, and no authority to make 
alterations or additions to the service recognized, but there is an 
exception, which, it is maintained, proves the rult; the King in 
Council being txpresaly authorizei to insert and alter from time to 
tiflse the "ficjRMof such of the royal-family as are to be prayed 
tor :" which pkdnly implies that no other alterations made by thai 
authority were contemplated as allowable. See "Appeal on be 
half of Church Government." Houlston and Co. 

t *' The maxim of ' abundans cautela nOcet nemini ' is by no 
m oana a .«iafe one if'applied without limitation. It is sometiraM ny 
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And mach is often inferred in this manner, which 
was by no means in the author's mind ; from his hav- 
ing inaccurately inserted what chanced to be present to 
his thoughts. Thus, he who says that it is a crime for 
people to violate the property of a humane landlonl 
who lives ctnuyng-them, may perhaps not mean to imply 
that it is no crime to violate the property of an absentee- 
landlord, or of one who is not numane ; but he leaves 
an opening for being so understood. Thus again in 
saying that " an animal which breathes through gills 
and is scaly, is a fish," though nothing false is asserted, 
a presumption is aflbrded that you mean to give a defi- 
nition such as would be too narrow ; in violation of 
Rulel. 

And tautology t as above described, is sure to mis- 
lead any one who interprets what is said, comformably 
to the maxim that ** an exception proves a rule.*' 

It often happens that one or more of the a id tai 
above rules is violated through men's circuxutcuDcea 
j>roneness to introduce into their defini- mistoken for 
tions, along with, or instead of, essential •"**^***'" 
circumstances, such as are in the strict sense, accidental. 
1 mean, that the notion they attach to each term, and 
the explanation they would give of it, shall embrace 
some circumstances, generally, but not always, connect- 
ed with the thing mey are speaking of ; and which 
might, accordingly, (by the strict account of an ** ac- 
cident ") be " absent or present, the essential character 
of the subject remaining the same." A definition framed 
from such circumstances, though of course incorrect, 
and likely at some time or other to mislead us, will not 

pmdent. (and tome of our divines hare, I think, committed this im* 
pmdence) to attempt to ' make assarance donblj sure ' by briagi 
lug forward confirmatory reasons, which, though in themselTOi 
perfectly foir, may be interpreted unfairly, by representing them 
as an acknowledged indUptnaaile foundation -,— by assuming for in 
stance, that an appeal to such and such of the ancient Fathers or 
Councils, in confirmation of some doctrine or practice, is to be un- 
derttood as an admission that it would fall to the ground if mti m 
eonfirmed.'*'-JBnf dom of Ckrist, Essay II. § 33, note. 
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one was not taking a scientific view of the subject, nor 
availing one*s-self of the principles that had been estab- 
lished, and the accurate and concise technical language 
that had been framed. 

Mistakes as "^^^ ^^®® already given enable us to de- 
to the office velope the principles on which all reason 
of Logic. jj^g fg conducted, whatever oe tne suoject- 
matter of it, and to ascertain the validity or fallacious- 
ness of any apparent argument, as far as the form of 
expression is concerned ; that being alone the proper 
province of Logic 

But it is evident that we may nevertheless remain 11 
able to be deceived or perplexed in argument by the as- 
sumption of false or dovbtful premises, or by the em- 
ployment of indistinct or ambiguous terms ; and, accor- 
dingly, many logical writers wishing; to make their 
systems appear as perfect as possible, have undertaken 
to give rules " for attaining clear ideas," and for*' guid- 
ing the judgment •" and fancying or professing them- 
selTes successful in this, have consistently enough de- 
nominated Logic, the '* Art of using the Reason ;'* 
which in truth it would be, and would nearly super- 
sede all other studies, if it could of itself ascertain the 
meaning of every term, and the trutfi or falsity of every 
proposition ; in the same manner as it actually can, the 
validity of every argument. And they have been led 
into this, partly by me consideration that Logic is con- 
cerned about the " three operations" of the mind — simple 
su>prehension, judgment, and reasoning : not observmg 
that it is not equauy concerned about all : the last ope- 
ration being alone its appropriate province ; and the reef 
beine treated of only in reference to that. 

The coii tempt justly due to such pretensions has most 
Discredit unjustly fallen on the science itself; mudi 
brought upon in the same manner as Chemistiy was 
^^®' brought into disrepute among the im- 

thinking, by the extravagant pretensions of the Alchy* 
mists. And those logical writers have been censured, 
not (as they should have been) for making such pro* 
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fcssions, but for not fulfilling them. It has been ob- 
jected, especially, that the rules of Logic leave us stiU 
at a loss as to the most important and difficult point in 
reasoning ; viz the ascertaining the sense of the termi 
employed, and removing their ambiguity : a complaint 
resembling that made (according to a story told by 
Warburton,* and before alluded to) by a man who foMnd 
fault with all the reading-classes presented to him by 
the shopkeeper; the fact being that he had never learnt 
to read. In the present case, the complaint is the more 
unreasonable, inasmuch as there neither is, nor ever 
can possibly be, any such system devised as will effect 
the proposed object of clearing up the ambiguity of 
terms. It is, however, no small advantage, that the 
rules of Logic, though they cannot, alone, ascertain and 
clear up ambiguity in any term, yet do point out in 
which term of an argument it is to be sought for : direct- 
inp: our attention to the middleiena, as the one on the 
ambiguity of which a fallacy is likely to be built 

It will be useful, however, to class and describe the 
different kinds of ambiguity which are to be met with ; 
and also the various ways in which the insertion of 
false, or, at least, unduly assumed, premises, is most 
likely to elude observation. And tnough the remarks 
which will be oflered on these points may not be con- 
sidered as strictly forming a part of Logic, they cannot 
be thought out of place, when it is considered how 
essentia^ they are connected with the application of it 
§ 1. The division of Fallacies into those Division oi 
in the words (IN DICTIONE,) and those foiiacieg- 
in the matter (EXTRA DICTIONEM) has not been, 
hj any writers hitherto, grounded on any distinct prin- 
ciple : at least, not on any that they have themselves 
adhered to. The confounding together, however, of 
these two classes is highly detrimental to all clear 
notions concerning Logic ; being obviously allied to the 
prevailing erroneous views which make Logic the art 
(ff emplaying the intellectual faculties in general, having 

* Ib his Div. Leg. 
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the dueovery of truth foi its object, and all kinds oi 
knowl^ge K>r its proper subject-matter ; with all that 
train of va^e and groundless speculations which have 
led to sucn interminable confusion and mistakes, and 
afibrded a pretext for such clamorous censures. 

It is important, therefore, that rules should be given 
for a division of Fallacies into logical and non-lo^cal, 
on such a principle as shall keep clear of all this indis- 
tinctness and perplexitv. 

If any one should object, that the division about to 
be adopted is in some de^ee arbitrary, placing undei 
the one head, fallacies wmch many might be disposed 
to place under the other, let him consider not only the 
indistinctness of all former divisions, but the utter im- 
possibility of framing any that shall be completely 
secure from the objection urged, in a case where men 
liave formed such various and vague notions, from the 
very want of some clear principle of division. Nay, 
from the elliptical form in which all reasoning is usu- 
ally expressed, and the peculiarly involved ana oblique 
form in Arhich fallacy is for the most part conveyed, it 
must of course be often a matter of doubt, or rather, of 
arbitrary choice^ not only to which genus each kind of 
fallacy should be referred, but even to which kind to 
Indetermi- f ^fer any one individual fallacy. For, 
■ate chax]^ter since, in any argument, one premiss is 
of ftiiacies. usually suppressed, it frequently happens, 
in the case of a fallacy, that the hearers are left to the 
alternative of supplyijig either a premiss which is not 
true J or dse, one which does not prove the conclusion. 
£. G. if a man expatiates on the distress of the country, 
and thence argues that the government is tyrannicaJ^ 
we must suppose him to assume either that '* every 
distressed country is under a tyranny,'* wh:ch is a 
manifest falsehood, or^ merely that *« every country 
under a tyranny is distressed,** which, however true. 
Droves nothing, the middle- term being undistributed. 
Now, in the former case, the fallacy would be referred 
to the head of " extra dictionem ;** in the latter to that of 
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•• in dictione.'* Which are we to sujpose the epeakm 
meant us to understand ? Surely just whichever each 
of his hearers might happen to prefer : some might as- 
sent to the false premiss ; others, allow the unsound 
syllogism ; to the sophist himself it is indifferent, as long 
as they can but be brought to admit the conclusion. 

Without pretending, then, to conform to every one't 
mode of speaking on the subject, or to lay down rules 
which shall be in themselves (without any call for laboui 
or skill in the person who employs them) readily appli« 
cable to, and decisive on, each individual case, I shaU pro- 
pose a division which is at least perfectly clear in its main 
principle, and coincides, perhaps, as nearly as possible, 
with the established notions of Logicians on the subject 

§2. In every Fallacy, the conclusion 
either does, or does not follow from tlie pre- ^ JJ^^ 
miset. Where the conclusion does not 
follow from the premises, it is manifest that the fault is 
in the reasoning, and in that alone; these, therefore, 
we call Logical Fallacies,* as being properly , violations 
of those rules of reasoning which it is the province oi 
Logic to lay down. 

Of these, however, one kind are moiepurdy Logical, 
as exhibiting their fallaciousness by the bare form ol 
the expression, without any regard to the meaning of 
the terms: to which class belong: 1st. undistributed 
middle; 2. illicit ^process; 3d. negative premises, or 
Affirmative conclusion from a negative premiss, and 
vice versct : to which may be added 4th, those which 
have palpably (t. e. expressed) more than three terms. 

TTie other kind may be most properly 
called semi-logical; viz. aU the cases of ylSSi'-;? 
ambiguous middle-term except its non-dis* 
tributfon : for though in such cases the conclusion does 
not follows and thoua;h the rules of Logic show that it 
does not, as soon as me ambiguity of the middle term is 

*In the tame manner as we call that a criminal CO'srt in whick 
erime^ are judged. 
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aseertatned, yet the discoyeiy and ascertainment of thim 

^n J^i^ '"'T^r'^ ''^^^J'^^'' to the sense of the term, and 
knowledge of Ae subject-matter ; so that here, Lo^ic 
teaches ns not how to find the FaUacy, but only w/S^e 
tos^rchioT It, and on what principles to condemn it. 

Accordingly It has been made a subject of bitter com-. 
plaint against Logic, that it presupposes the most diffi- 
cult pomt to be abeady accomplished, viz. the sense of 
the terms to be ascertained. A similar objection mi^ ht 
be urged against every other art in existence ; ^. o- 
against Apculture, that all the precepts for the cul£ 
vation of land presuppose the possession of a farm - or 
against perspectiTe, that its rules are useless to a blind 
man. The objection is indeed peculiarly absuid when 
urged apunst Logic, because the object whSi U iS 
blamed for not accomplishing cannot ^ssihly be with! 
m the province of any one art whatever. 6 it indeed 
possible or conceivable that there should be any me^ 
od, science or system that should enable one to know 

ri?. nL^5 ^w* "''^? ^^ ^^^'y term in exist^^^ 
The utoost that can be done is to give some gene^ 

^tlf^^iJ!^^'^^ '^^ ^^ thiswo?k; which Km 
m the first two chapters of Book II • ^ *» aone 

With "f'SS fmm'',!^^?l?'^^^P^ *f "*^ "*^«^ to conceal 
di.th»c? foS ^"^ ^^"^ ^^"^ imperfect conception of^ 
clear appro- meamng of a term, than the circum««tetw!r 
W»-^ .f lu of fteir being able fuUj f o cTp^e^*^ 
ed wiL,.t J^t^ °f reasoning in ^hich it I iSvol v- 

terms, in a reg^ Tylioi -^L^^T^ *° ^*^ '"' 

■ion ofV ^"^ *°^^®' »f *^« Objection tavs « ThS. nu 

Jdual must carry on fwwSsrf?^„^" ? "^^^y "^^^ eveVy SS 
<kow useful •oeTW^ttey SJwulrf ^fj^hich no rales ofl^SSi 
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which leads to falbciou. ^^^""^^ lo^cal wrilen 
m.t be o^vned. ho;«'";^^, ^t^iSwe, the «. 

have, in great 'f^^'.^'^^togic " the tight «« of 
preach in qiiestjon. by «^ng ^^„. ^ „j .. 

reason," lar»8,^7°,JirAiistotlc ealU it; (Rkn, 
and such-like iW;*"-'"** »» *" 

Book L Chap. n). ^^ ,^. ^fcete „ , 

the eondnsjoB do« 1^^°„^,^, or Non- >^ 

mi6e8)nHyhe«aU«i'"^" ^ are twolunds;% . 
logical Fa"«»« = "Ljf^hl^^gbt not to hav^ ^»^. 
ien tihe P^I^XTa^ eondusio^n i. not Ae ^\W^^ 
"^^tit ineterant ; ^rhich Fallacy is common :*t^ 
V^' ^a^i," because yow arpim^^^^ <:^^ 

the "elenchus" (i- «• P^' vjcb it ^o^]^ v**-**;'^ . 
your o?Pone;^'» '^'C^e^Ae^ropc^t,^^^ 
proves, inrtead »» "^v"^ defines vrhal k.^; *^-s? Vk\ 
Uit. H!"*:f,;re^xi^to'Tangethi».a^^>^> 
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lontio of ** ignoratio elenchi*' but that it is so 
euchi nerally adopted as to require «ome men- 
tion to be made of it The other kind of Fallacies in 
the matter will comprehend (as far as the vague and 
obscure language of logical writers will allow us tt. 
Non cauta conjecture) the fallacy of ** non causa pro 
pro causa, causa,** and that of **petitto prindpii. Of 
these, the former is by them distinguished into " a non 
vera pro vera" and " a non tali pro tali ;" this last 
would appear to mean arming from a case m^ parallel 
as if it were so ; which, m logical language, is, having 
the suppressed premiss false ; lor it is in that the parcU 
Idism is affirmed ; and the ** non vera pro vera " will 
in like manner signify the expressed premiss being false ; 
BO that this Fallacy will turn out to be, in plain terms, 
neither more nor less than falsity (or unfair assump- 
tion) of a premiss. 

Begging the The remaining kind, " petitio prindpiU" 
quesdon. ["begging the question,"] takes place 
when a premiss, wnether true or false, is either plainly^ 
equivaJent to the conclusion, or depends on it for its 
own reception. It is to be observed, however, that in 
all correct reasoning the premises must, virtually, imply 
the conclusion ; so thas it is not possible to mark pre- 
cisely the distinction between the Fallacy in question 
and fair argument ; since that may be correct and fail 
reasoning to one person, which would be, to another, 
" ^ggiiig the question ;" inasmuch as to one, the con 
elusion might be more evident than the premiss, and to 
the other, the reverse. The most plausible form of thia 
Fallacy is arguing in a circle ; and the greater the circle, 
the harder to detect. 

§ 4. There is no Fallacy that may not properly be in 
eluded under some of the foregoing heads : those which 
in tile logical treatises are separately enumerated, anc 
contra-distinguished from these, being in reality in- 
stances of them, and therefore more properly enumerated 
in the subdivision thereof ; as in the scheme annexed :— 




II 
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§ 5. On each of the fallacies which have biien thu6 
enumerated and distinguished, I propose to ofier some 
more particular remarks ; but before I proceed to this* 
it will be proper to premise two general observations, 
Isf . .^n the importance, and 2d. the difficulty, of detecting 
am describing fallacies. Both nave been already 
slightly alluded to; but it is requisite that they should 
here be somewhat more fully and distinctly set forth. 

Importance 1st It seems by most persons to be taken 
of detecting for granted that a fallacy is to be dreaded 
fallacies. merely as a weapon fashioned and wielded 
by a skilful sophist ; or, if they allow that a man may 
with honest intentions slide into one unconsciously, in 
the heat of argument, still they seem to suppose that 
where there is no dispute^ there is no cause to dread 
fallacy ; whereas there is much danger, even in what 
may be called solitary reasoning, of sliding unawares 
into some fallacy, by which one may be so mr deceived 
as even to ctct upon the conclusion thus obtained. By 
" solitary reasoning" I mean the case in which one is 
not seeking for arguments to prove a given question, 
but labourmg to elicit from one s previous stock of 
knowledge some useful inference.* 

Influence of To select one from innumerable exam- 
words On pies that might be cited, and of which some 
thoughts. jj^Qj^ ^yi occur in the subsequent part of 

this essay ; it is not improbable that many indii&rent 
sermons have been produced by the ambiguity of the 
word " plain." A young divine perceives the truth of 
the maxim, that " for the lower orders one's language 
cannot be too j^ain ;" (t. e. clear and perspicuous, so as 
to require no learnipg nor ingenuity to understand it,) 
and when he proceeds to practise, the word **j^ain " 
indistinctly ilits before him, as it were, and often checks 
him in the use of ornaments of style, such as metaphor, 
epithet, antithesis, &c., which are opposed to " plain* 

♦ See the chapter on " inferring and provinff," fBook IV ch. iiL> 
in the dissertation on the province of reasoninc' 
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' in a totally different sense of the word ; Deinff by 
no means necessarily adyerse to perspicuity, bitt ramer, 
in many cases, conducive to it ; as may be seen in 
several of the dearest of our Lord's discourses, which 
are the very ones that are the most richly adorned with 
figurative language So far indeed is an ornamented 
dtyle from being unfit for the vulgar, that they are 
pleased with it even in excess. Yet the desire to be 
** plain," combined with that dim and confused notion 
livhich the ambiguity of the word produces in such as 
do not separate in their minds, and set before them- 
selves, the two meanings, often causes them to write in 
a dry and bald style, which has no advantage in point 
of -perspicuity, and is least of all suited to toe taste of 
the volgsur^ The above instance is not drawn from 
mere conjecture, but from actual expeiience of the 
fact. 

Another instance of the strong influence of words on 
oui ideas may be adduced from a widely difierent sub- 
ject : most persons feel a certain degree of surprise on 
first hearing of the result of some kite experiments of 
the agricultural-chemists, by which they have ascer- 
tained that universally what are called neavy soils are 
specifically the lightest; and vice versd. Whence this 
surprise 7 for no one ever distinctly believed the esta- 
blished names to be used in the literal and primary 
sense, in consequence of the respective soils having 
been weighed together ; indeed it is obvious on a mo- 
ment's reflection that tenacious clay-soils (as well as 
muddy roads) are fiptratively called heavy, from the 
difficulty of ploughing, or passing over them, which 

Produces an effect Iwe that of bearing or dragging a 
eavy weight ; yet still the terms " light** and " heavy'* 
though used figuratively, have most undoubtedly intro- 
duced into men's minds something of the ideas express- 
ed by them in their primitive sense. The same words, 
when applied to articles of diet, have produced impor- 
tant errors ; many supposing some article of food to h$ 
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hght of digestion Irom its being specifically light. So 
true is the ingenious observation of Hobbs, that " words 
are the counters of wise men^and the money of fools." 
" Men imagine," says Bacon, " that their minds have 
the command of language ; but it often happens that 
tanguage bears rule over their mind." ScHne (^ the 
weak and absurd arguments which are often urged 
against suicide may be traced to the influence of words 
on thoughts. When a Christian moralist is called on for 
a direct Scriptural precept against suicide, insl^ead of re- 
plying that the Bible is not meant for a complete code 
oilaws, but for a system of motives and principles, the 
answer frequently given is " thou shalt do no murder ;" 
and it is assumed in the arguments drawn from reason, 
as well as in those from revelation, that suicide is a 
species of murder ; viz* because it is called seU-murder ; 
and thus, deluded by a name, many are led lo rest on an 
unsound argument ; which, like all other fallacies, does 
more harm than good, in the end, to the cause of truth 
Suicide, if any one considers the nature and not the 
name of it, evidently wants the most essential charac- 
teristic of murder, viz. the hurt and injury done to 
one's neighbour, in depriving him of life, as well as to 
others by the insecurity they are in consequence liable 
to feel. And since no one can, strictly speaking, do 
injustice to himself, he cannot, in the literal and primary 
accratation of the words, be said either to rob or to 
murder himself. He who deserts the post to which he 
is appointed by his great master, and presumptuously 
cuts short the state of probation graciously allowed him 
for " working out his salvation," (whether by action or 
by patient endurance,) is guilty indeed of a gnevous sin, 
but of one not the least analogous in its character to 
murder. It implies no inhumanity. It is much more 
closely allied to the sin of wasting life in indolence, or 
in trifling pursuits — that life which is bestowed as a 
seed-time for the harvest of immortality. What is 
called in familiar phrase " killing time," is, in truth, an 
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spproach, as far as it goes, t:> the destru'^tion of one'a 
own life : for " time is the stuft'life is mate of.'* 

" Time destroyed 
If tuicide, where more than blood it fpilt."— Fotiiif .* 

More especially deserving of attention 
is the influence of analogical terms in ing frim *{£• 
leading men into erroneous notions in u e of analo- 
theology ; where the most important terms ^^^^ **'^""' 
are analogical ; and yet they are continually employed 
in reasoning, without due attention (oftener through 
li^ant of caution than by unfair design) to their analo- 
gical nature; and most of the errors into which theolo* 
gians have fallen may be traced, in part, to this 
cause-t 

In speaking of the importance of refut- pp^^^j^ 
mg fallacies, (under which name 1 include, danger from 
as will be seen, any false assumption em- &°7 f^*^ ^ 
ployed as a premiss) this consideration ■"°»P*^«»»- 
ou^ht not to be overlooked; that an unsound principle 
wmch has been employed to establish some mischiev- 
ously false conclusion, does not at once become harm- 
less, and too insignificant to be worth refuting, as soon 
as that conclusion is given up, and the false principle 
is no longer employea for that particular use. It may 
equally well lead to eome other no less mischievous 
result " A false premiss, according as it is combined 
with this, or with that, true one, wiU lead to two dif- 
ferent false conclusions. Thus, if the principle be ad- 
mitted, that any important religious errors ought to ba 
forcibly suppressed, this may lead either to persecution 
on the one side, or to latitudinarian indifference on the 

* It is sorely wiser and safer to confine ourselres to such argu. 
ments as will bear the test of a close examination, than to resort to 
such as may indeed at the first glance be more specious and appear 
stronger, bnt which, when exposed, will too often leave a man a 
dupe to the fallacies on the opposite side. But it is especially the 
error of controversialists to urge every thing that c4M be urged ; 
to snatch up the first weapon that comes to hand ; (" furor annt 
Btinistrat ;'0 without waiting to consider what is TRUE. 

i See the notes to Ch. v. ^ 1 of the dissertation suh joined. 
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other Some may be led to jastify the suppression oi 
heresies by the civil sword; and others, whose feelings 
revolt at such a procedure, and who see persecution 
reprobated and discountenanced by those around them, 
may be led by the same principle to regard religious 
errors as of little or no importance, an:' lI religions 
persuasions as equally acceptable in the sight of God."* 
Oyer-estimate I* ought howeverto be observed on the 
of the effee^of other hand, that such effects are often at- 
■ome faUaciet. tributed to Bome fallacy as it does not in 
fact produce. It shall have been perhaps triumphantly 
urged, and repeated again and again, and referred to by 
many as irrefragable ; and yet shall have never convinc- 
ed any one ; but have been merely assented to by those 
already convinced. To many persons any two well 
sounding phrases, which have a few vords the same, 
and are in some manner connected with the same sub- 
ject, will serve for a premiss and conclusion : and when 
we hear a man profess to derive conviction from such 
arguments, we are naturally disposed to regard his case 
as hopeless. But it will often happen that in reality 
his reasoning faculties shall have been totally dormant ; 
and equally so perhaps in another case, where he gives 
his assent to a process of sound reasoning, leading to a 
conclusion which he has already admitted. " The pue- 
rile fallacies which you may sometimes hear a man ad- 
duce on some subjects^ are perhaps in reality no more 
his own than the sound arguments he employs on others ; 
he may have given an indolent unthinking acquiescence 
to each ; and if he can be excited to exertion of thought, 
he may be very capable of distinguishing the sound 
from the unsound.*'! , 

Thus much, as to the extensive practical influence of 
Fallacies, and the consequent high importance oi detect- 
ing and exposing them. 

§ 6. 2dly. The second remark :s, that while sound 

* See Essays, 8d Series, Ch. v § 3. p. 338. 
t PoL Eccn. Lect. I. p . 15. 
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nasoning is ever the more readily aJmit« BifflcnitT of 
ted» the more clearly it is perceived to be detecting bll*- 
such. Fallacy, on the contrary, being re- ®*^- 
iected as soon as perceived, will, of course, be the more 
likely to obtain reception, the more it is obscured and 
disguised by obliquity and complexity of expression. 
It is thus that it is the most likely either to slip accidcn> 
tally from the careless reasoner, or to be brought for- 
ward deliberately by the sophist Not that he ever 
wishes this obscurity and complexity to be perceived ; 
on the contrary, it is for his purpose that the expression 
should appear as clear and simple as possible, while in 
reality it is the most tangled net he can contrive. 

Thus, whereas it is usual to express our Fallaciei 
reasoning dlipticaUy, so that a premiss (or concealed hj 
even two or three entire steps in a course ©Uiptioal Ian. 
of argument) which may be readily sup- *^"*f** 
plied, as being perfectly obvious, shall be left to be un 
derstood, the sophist in like manner suppresses what is 
not obvious, but is in reality the weakest part of the argu- 
ment : and uses every other contrivance to withdraw our 
attention (his art closely resembling the juggler^s) from 
the quarter where the Fallacy lies. Hence the uncer- 
tainty before mentioned, to which class any individual 
Fallacy is to be referred : and hence it is that the diffi* 
eulty of detecting and exposing Fallacy, is so much 
greater than that of comprehending and developing a 
process of sound argument. It is like the detection 
and apprehension of a criminal in spite of all his arts 
of concealment and disguise ; when this is accomplisk' 
. ed, and he is brought to trial with all the evidence of 
his guilt produced, his conviction and punishment are 
easy ; and this is precisely the case with those fallacies 
which are given as examples in logical treatises ; they 
are in fact already detected, by being stated in a plain 
and regular form, and are, as it were, only brought up 
to receive sentence. Or again, fallacious reasoning may 
be compared to a perplexed and entanc^led mass of ac 
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tounts, which it requires much sagacity and close atten- 
tion to dear up, and display in a regular and intelliei* 
ble form ; though wh^n this is once accomplished, &e 
whole appears so perfectly simple^ that the unthinking^ 
are apt to undervalue the skill and pains which have 
been employed upon it 

Fall i Moreover, it should he remembered, 

conceSer by that a very long discussion is one of the 
lengthy dis- most effectual veils of Fallacy. Sophistry, 
cossion. |-^g poison, is at once detected, and nau- 

seated, when presented to us in a concentrated form ; 
but a fallacy which when stated barely, in a few sen- 
tences, would not deceive a child, may deceive half the 
world, if dUtUed in a quarto volume. For, a& in a 
calculation, one single figure incorrectly stated will 
enable us to arrive at any result whatever, though eyery 
other figure, and the whole of the operations, be correct, 
so, a single false assumption in any process of reason* 
inff» though every other be true, will enable us to draw 
what conclusion we please ; and the ^eater the number 
of true assumptions, the more likely it is that the false 
one will pass unnoticed. But when you single out one 
step in the course of the reasoning, and exhibit it as a 
syllogism witlr one premiss true and the other false, the 
sophistry is easily perceived. I have seen a long ar- 
gument to prove that the potato is not a cheap article 
of food ; in which there was an elaborate, and perhaps 
correct, calculation of the produce^per acre, of potatoes, 
and of wheat — the quantity lost in bran— expense of 
grinding, dressing, &c., and an assumption slipped in» 
as it were incidentally, ihaXagivenqtMntityqfpotatoeB 
eontains but one-tenth part of nutritive matter equal to 
bread : from all which (and there is probably but one 
groundless assertion in the whole) a most triumphant 
result was deduced.* 

To use another illustration ; it is true in a course of 

* This, howerer, gained the undoubting assentof afeyiew by no 
feiMtnt friendly to the author, and uinally noted more for aoeptieinB 
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•ilgisinent^ as in Mechanics, that « notLug is fitrooagci 
than its weakest part ;" and conseqaently a chain which 
has one faulty link will break : but though the number 
of the sound links adds nothing to the strength of the 
ckaiii, it adds, much to the chance of the faulty one's 
escaping observation. In such cases as I have been 
aUuding to, one may often hear it observed that ** there 
is a great deal of truth in what such a one has said :'* 
i. e. perhaps it is all true, exupt one essential point. 

To speak, therefore, of all the Fallacies 
that have ever been . enumerated as too ,„^!JJJ„g ®y 
glaring and obvious to need even being Fallacies to be 
mentioned, because the simple instances «"y ^^ <*«'««• 
given in logical treatises, and there stated 
in the plainest and consequently most easily detected 
form, are such as would (in that form) deceive no one ; 
— ^this, surely,, shows extreme weakness, or else un- 
fairness. It may readily be allowed, indeed, that to 
detect individual Fallacies, and bring them under the 
general rules, is a harder task than to lay down those 
genial rules ; but this does not prove that the latter 
office is trifling or useless, or that it does not essentially 
conduce to the performance of the 'other. There may 
be more ingenuity shown in detecting and arresting a 
malefactor, and convicting him of the fact, than in laying 
down a law for the trial and punishment of such 
persons ; but the latter office, i. e, that of a l^slator, 
is surely neither unnecessary nor triffing. 

It should be added that a close observation and logi- 
cal analysis of fallacious arguments, as it tends (accord- 
in^ to what has been already said) to form a habit of 
mind well suited for the practical detection of Fallacies ; 
so, for that very reason, it will make us the more care* 

than for ready assent ! •• All things,'* says an apocryphal writer, 
" are double, one against another, and nothing is made in rain :" 
unblushing asserters of falsehood seem to have a race of easy be- 
lierers provided on piiipose for their use : men who will not indeed 
believe the best established truths of religion, but are ready to 
belieTe any thing elso. 
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fill in making Silovoanu for them : t. e. to bear in mind 
how much men in general are liable to be influenced by 
them. E. G. a routed argument ought to go for no- 
thing, (except where there is some ground for assuna- 
ing Uiat no ^tron^^r one could be adduced \)* but in/act 
it will generally prove detrimental to the cause, fronr. 
the fallacy whiph will be presently explained. No^r, 
no one is more likely to be practically aware of this, 
and to take precautions accordingly, than he who is most 
versed in the whole theory of Fallacies ; for the best Lo- 
dcian is the least likely to calculate on men. in general 
oeing such. 

OfFallactes inform, 

& 7. Enough perhaps has already been said in the 
pr^ng compen^um : and it has been remarked aboT« 
that it is often left to our choice to refer an individual 
Fallacy to this head or to another. 

It may be worth observing, however, that to the pre- 
sent class we may the most conveniently refer those 
Fallacies, so common in practice, of supposing the con- 
clusion false, because the premiss is false, or because 
the argument is unsound ; and of inferring the truth ol 
the premiss from that of the conclusion. E, G. if any 
one argues for the existence of a God, from its being 
universally believed, a man might perhaps be able to 
refute the argument by producing an instance of some 
nation destitute of such belief ; the argument ought then 
(as has been observed above) to go for nothing : but 
many would go further, and thii& diat this refutation 
had disproved the existence of a Grod ; in which they 
would be guilty of an illicit process of the major-term : 
viz, '* whatever is universally believed must be true , 
the existence of a Grod is not universally believed , 
therefore it is not true." Others a^n,from being con- 
vineed of the truth of the conclusion, would infer thai 

« See £8Ba> II. on Kimcdom of Christ, ^ S3, nota. 
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of the premises ; which would amount to the Fallacy 
of an undistributed middle : viz. '* what is universal]}' 
believed is true ; the existence of a God is true ; there- 
fore it is universally believed." Or, these Fallacies 
might be stated in the hypothetical form; since the 
one evidently proceeds from the denial of the antece- 
dent to the demal of the consequent ; and the other from 
the estabhshine of the consequent to the inferring of the 
antecedent ; which two Fallacies will usually be found 
to correspond respectively with those of illicit i»t>ce8£ 
of the major and undistributed middle. 

Fallacies of this class are veiy much kept 
out of siffht, being seldom perceived even by mra^praftl 
those who employ them ; out of their prac- caiiy detrimen- 
tlcal importance there can be no doubt, since ^* 
it is notorious that a weak argument is always, in prac- 
tice, detrimental ; and that there is no absurdity so gross 
which men will not readily admit, if it appears to lead 
to a conclusion of which they are already convinced. 
Even a candid and sensible writer is not unlikely to be, 
by this means, misled, when he is seeking for arguments 
to support a conclusion which he has long been fully 
convinced of himself ; t. e, he will often use such argu- 
ments as would never have convinced himself, and are 
not likely to convince others, but rather (by the opera- 
tion of the converse Fallacy) to confirm in their dissent 
those who before disagreed with him. 

It is best therefore to endeavor to put yourself in the 
place of an opponent to your own arguments, and con- 
sider whether you could not find some objection to 
them. The applause of on^s own party is a very un- 
safe ground for juddng of the real force of an argu- 
mentative work, and consequently of its utility. To 
fatisfy those who were doubting, and to convince those 
who were opposed, are much better tests ;* but these 

* The strongest, perhapi. of all external indications of the 
strength of an argument, is the implied admission of those who 
nevertheless resolve not to admit the conclusloD See Appendix ; 
Alt. Perssfi. last clause. 
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persons are seldcsn veiy loud in their applause, orye"^ 
forward in bearing their testimony. 

Of Ambiguous Middle. 

§ 8. That case in which the middle is undistributed 
belongs of course to the preceding head ; the fault being 
perfectly manifest from the mere foim of the expres- 
sion : in that case the extremes are compared with two 
parts of the same term ; but in the Fallacy which has 
oeen called semi-logical, (which we are now to speak 
of ) the extremes are compared with ttvo different terms, 
the middle being used in two different senses in the two 
premises.* 

And here it may be remarked, that when the argu- 
ment is brought into the form of a regular siflogism, 
the contrast between these two senses will usually ap- 
pear very striking, from the two premises being placed 
together ; and hence the scorn with which many have 
treated the very mention of the fallacy of equivocation, 
deriving their only notion of it from the exposure of it 
in logical treatises ; whereas, in practice it is common 
for the two prenuses to be placed very far apart, and 
discussed in different parts of the discourse ; by which 
means the inattentive hearei overlooks any ambiguity 
that may exist in the middle term. Hence the advan- 
tage of logical habits, in fixing onr attention strongly 
and steadily on the importaint terms of an argument. 

And here it should be observed, that when we mean 
to charge any argument with the fault of ** equivocal 
mindle," it is not enough to say that the middle term is 
a word or phrase which admits of more than one 
meaning ; (for there are few that do not) but we must 
»how, mat in order for each premiss to be admitted, 
the term in question must be understood in one sense 
(pointing out what that sense is) in one of the premi 
ses, and in another sense in the other. 

* For some instances of important ambiguities, see Appendix; 
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impoitanee -^^ ^ ^^Y ^^^ speaks ociitemptaoiiflly 
0{ vunnte dii- of /* oTcr exactness*' in fixing the precise 
tinctionfl. sense in which some term is used — of at- 
tending to minute and subtle distinctions, &c. we may 
reply uiat these minute distinctions are exactly those 
which call for careful attention ; since it is only through 
the neglect of thev that Fallacies ever escape detection. 
For, a very glaring and palpable equivocation could 
nevei mislead any one. To argue that ** feathers dispel 
darkness, because they are light" or that *'this man is 
agreeable, because he is riding, and riding is agreea 
hie,'' is an equivocation which could never oe employ 
ed but in jest And yet however slight^ in any case 
maybe the distinction between the two senses of a 
middl6*tenn in the two premises, the apparent-argument 
will be equally inconclusive ; though its fallaciousness 
will be more hkely to escape notice. 

Even so, it is for want of attention to minute points, 
that houses are rubbed, or set on fire. Burglars do not 
in genenil come and batter down the front-door ; but 
climb in at some window whose fastenings have been 
lieglected. And an incendiary, or a cardess servant, 
does not kindle a tar-barrel in the middle of a room, but 
leaves a lighted turf, or a candle snuff, in the thatch, or 
in a heap of shaving. 

In many cases, it is a good maxim, to " take care of 
little things, and great ones will take care of them- 
selves." 

One case, which may be regarded as 
coming under the head of ambiguous mid- ^^^^7™**"' 
die, is, (what I believe logical writers mean 
by '* Fallacia Figura Dictionisy**) the Fallacy built on 
the grammatical structure of language, from men's usu- 
ally taking for granted that paronymous [or conjugate] 
Words — i. e. those belonging to each other, as the sub- 
stantive, adjective, verb, &c. of the same root, have a 
precisely correspondent meaning; which is by no 
means universally the case. Such a fallacy could not 
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indeed be eyen exhibited in strict logical form, wbich 
would preclude even the attempt at it, since it has two 
middle terms in sound as well as sense. But nothing 
is more common in practice than to yaiy continually 
the terms employed, with a view to grammatical con- 
venience ; nor is there anything unfair in such a prac- 
tice, as long as the meaning is preserved unaltered : e. ^. 
<* murder should be punished with death ; this man is 
a murderer; therefore he deserves to die,*' &c. &c 
Here we proceed on the assumption (in this case just) 
that to commit murder and to be a murderer ^to deserve 
death and to be one who ought to die, are, respectively, 
equivalent expressions : and it would frequently prove 
a heavy inconvenience to be debarred this kind of 
liberty ; but the abuse of it gives rise to the Fallacy in 
question : e. g. ** projectors are unfit to be trusted; this 
man has formed a project, therefore he is unfit to be 
trusted :"* here the sopnist proceeds on the hypothesis 
that he who forms a project must be a projector : where- 
as the bad sense that commonly attaches to the latter 
word, is not at all implied in the former. 

This Fallacy may often be considered as lying not 
in the middle, but in one of the terms of the conclusion ; . 
so that the conclusion drawn shall not be, in reality, at 
all warranted by the premises, though it will appear to 
be so, by means of the grammatical affinity of the 
words : «. g. "to be acquainted with the guilty is a 
presumption of guilt ; this man is so acquainted ; there- 
fore we m^y mesume that he is guilty :*' this argument 
proceeds on the supposition of an exact correspondence 
between "presume'' and *^ presumption " which, how- 
ever, docs not reaUy exist ; for *' presumption " is com- 
monly used to express a kind of ^ight suspicion, 
whereas " to presume " amounts to CLdwd belief. 

The above remark will apply to some other cases oi 
ambiguity of term ; viz. the conclusion will often con- 
tain a term, which (though not, as here, different tn ex 

* Adam Smith's WtnUh 9fNaiiont: Usury. 
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preaian Irom the coiresponding one in the premisB* 
yet) is liable to be understood in a sense different from 
what it bears to the premiss ; though, of course, such 
a Fallacy is less common, because less likely to deceive, 
in those cases than in this ; where the term used in the 
conclusion, though professing to correspond with one 
in the premiss, is not the very same in expression, and 
therefore is more certain to conrey a different sense ; 
^vhich is what the sophist wishes. 

There areinntunerable instances of a non-correspon 
dence in paronymous words, similar to that above in- 
stanced ; as between art and artful, design and design* 
ing, faith and faithful, Ifc ; and the more slieht the 
variation of meaning, the more likely is the Fallacy to 
be successful; for when the words have become so 
widely removed in sense as "pity" and "pitiful," 
every one would perceive such a Fallacy, nor could it 
be emplov'ed but in jest 

This Fallacy cannot in practice be refuted, (except 
when you are addressing regular Logicians,) by stating 
merely the impossibility of reducing such an argument 
to the strict logical form. You must find some way of 
pointing out ue non-correspondence of the terms in 
question ; e. g. with respect to the example above, it 
might be remarked, that we epeak of Strong or faint 
" presumption," but we use no such expression in con- 
junction with the verb " presume," because the word 
itself implies strength. 

No Fallacy is more common in controversy than the 
present ; once in this way the sophist will often be able 
to misinterpret the propositions which his opponent ad- 
mits or maintains, and so employ them against him 
Thus in the examples just given, it is natural to con- 
ceive one of the sophist's premises to have been bor* 
rowed from his opponent.* 

* Perhaps a dictionary of such paronymous [conjugate] words u 
"^9 not regularly correspond in meaning, would be nearly as usefu] 
tf ove of synonyms ; i. e. properly speaking, o/* jvsstMfo-synMiyma 
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gjy^j^j^y The present Fallacy is nearly allied to, 
or lather perhaps may be regarded a^ a 
branch of that founded on etymology; viz. when a term 
is used at one time, in its customary ,«and at another, in 
its etymological sense. Perhaps no example of this can 
be found that is more extensively and mischievously 
employed than in the case of the word representative : 
assuming that its right meaning must correspond ex- 
actly with the strict and original sense of the verb, 
*< represent " the sophist persuades th^ multitude, that 
a member of the House of Commons is bound to be 
guided in all points by the opinion of his constituents : 
and, in short, to be merely their spokesman: whereas 
law, and custom, which in this case may be considered 
as fixing the meaning of the term, require no such thing, 
but enjoin the representative to act according to the best 
of his oton judgment; and. on his own responsibility. 

Home Tooke has furnished a whole magazine of such 
weapons for any sophist who may need them ; and has 
furnished some specimens of the employment of them. 
He contends, tbat it is idle to speak of eternal or immu- 
table ** Truth,** because the word is derived from to 
** trow," i, e. believe. He might on as good grounds 
have censured the absurdity of speaking of sending a 
letter by the^ " post" because a post, in its primary 
sense, is a pillar ; or have insisted that " sycophant," 
can never mean anything but " fig-shewer." 

§ 9. It is to be observed, tbat to the head 
teiTOgaSons!" o^ ambiguous middle should be referred 
what is called " FaUaciaplurium Interro- 
gattonum" which may be named, simply, «« the Fal- 
key of Interrogation;" vix. the Fallacy of asking seve- 
ral questions which appear to be but one; so that 
whatever one answer is given, bein^ of course applica- 
ble to one only of the implied questions, may be mter- 
preted as applied to the other: the refutation is. oi 
course, to reply separately to each question, i, e. to de 
tfxi the ambiguity. 
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I liave said, Beveial *' questions which appear to h$ 
but one,'* for else there is no Faliacy ; such an example, 
thereforej as " estne homo animal et lapis ?"* which Al- 
drich gives, is foreign to the matter in hand ; for there 
is nothing unfair in asking two distinct questions (any 
more than in asserting two distinct propositions) dis- 
tinctly and avoiDedly. 

Tms Faliacy may be eferred, as has been said, to the 
head of ambiguous middle. In all reasoning it is very 
common to state one of the premises in form of a ques- 
tion, and when that is admitted, or supposed to be ad- 
mitted, then to fill up the rest : if then one of the terms 
of that question be ambiguous, whichever sense the 
opponent replies to, the sophist assumes the other sense 
of the term in the remaining premiss. It is therefoie 
Tery common to state an equivocal argument, in form 
of a question so worded, that there shall be little doubt 
which reply will be given ; but if there ^ such doubt, 
the sophist must have two Fallacies of equivocation 
ready; E. G. the question " whether anything vicious 
is expedient," discussed in Cic. Off, Book III. (where, 
by the by, he seems not a little perplexed with it him< 
self) i«of the character in question, from the ambiguity 
of the .vord, "expedient,** which means sometimes, 
" conducive to temponJ prosperity," sometimes " con- 
ducive to the greatest j^ood :" whichever answer there- 
fore was given, the sophist might have a Fallacy of 
equivocation founded on this term ; viz. if the answer 
be in the negative, his argument, logically developed, 
will stand thus — " what %& vicious is not expedient ; 
whatever conduces tn the acquisition of wealth and ag- 
grandizement is expedient; therefore it cannot be vi- 
cious :" if in the affirmative, then thus— -"whatever is 
expedient is desirable ; something vicious is expedient, 
therefore desirable."* 

• Much of the declamation by which popular assemblies are often 
Bisled, against what is called, without any distinct meaning, the 
' doctrine of expediency," (as if the " right " and the " expedient." 

16 
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Again, a witness was once asked by a parliamentary 
committee (in 1832) whether he knew " how long the 
practice had ceased iu Ireland of dividing the tithes into 
four portions, one for the poor," &c. This resembiee 
the hackneyed instance of asking a roan " whether ht 
had left off beating his father." [See Vol. of Char^eb 
and Tracts, p. 379.] King Charles II.*s celebrated in- 
quiry — of the Royal Society (noticed below, § 1 4) may 
be referred to this head. He asked the cause why a 
dead fish does not (though a live fish does add to the 
weight of a vessel of water. This implies two questions ; 
the first of which many of the philosophers for a time 
overlooked: viz, Ist. is it 3. fact 7 2dly. if it be a fact, 
what can cause it ?* 

Distribution '^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Fallacy is frequently em- 
aod non-distri- ployed in such a manner, that the uncer- 
bation. tainty shall be, not about the meaning, 

but the extent of a term, t. e. whether it is distributed 
or not : e. g. " did A B in this case act from such and 
such a motive ?" which may imply either, " was it his 
tale motive ?" or *• was it one of his motives ?** in the 
former case the term [" that-which-actuated-A B "] is 
distributed ; in the latter, not : now if he acted from a 
mixture of motives, whichever answer you give, may 
be misrepresented, and your conclusion thus dis- 
proved. 

Again, those who dispute the right of a state to en- 
force the profession of a certain religion, have been me' 
by the question, " has a state a right to enforce laws ?'• 
If we answer in the negative, we maybe interpreted a3 
denying that any laws can rightfully be enforced; 
which would of course go to destroy the very existence 
of a political -community : if, in the affirmative, we may 
be interpreted as sanctioning the enforcement of any 

were in opposition) might te silenced bj asking the simple qoe» 
tiout '< Do you then euunit that the course you reuomioena is inex 
••die^t ?» 

* See Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon. 
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iaws whatever that the legislature mxy see fit to enact : 
whether enjoining men to adore a crucifix, or to trample 
on it; — ^to reyerence Christ, or Mahomet, &c. Tin 
ambiguity of the question lies in "laws;** understood 
either as " s(yme laws," or, as " any laws withoiU ex- 
ception.*** 

§ 10.- In some cases of ambiguous intrinsic and 
middle, the term in question may be con- incidental 
sidered as baring in itself, from its own «i«ivocatioM. 
equiyocal nature, two significations ; (which apparently 
constitutes the ** FaUt^ia equivocationis ** of loei<^ 
writers;) others again have a middle-term whidi is 
ambiguous from the context, t. «. from what is under- 
stood in conjunction with it. This division wiU be 
found useful, though it is impossible to draw the line 
accurately in it 

The elliptical character of ordinary discourse causes 
many terms to become practically ambiguous, which 
yet are not themselves employed in d^erent senses, but 
with different applications, wblch are understood. Thus, 
** The Faith,** would be used by a Christian writer to 
denote the Christian Faith, and by a Mussulman, the 
Mahometan ; yet the word Faith, lias not in these cases, 
of itself, two difierent significations. So ixXeKroi, 
** elect,** or ** chosen," is sometimes applied to such as 
are " chosen," to certain privileges and advantages; 
(as the Israelites were, though *' mey were overthrown 
in the wilderness*' for their disobedience; and as all 
Christians are frequently.called in the New Testament) 
sometimes again to those who are " chosen,** as fit to 
receive sl fined reward, having made a right use of those 
advantages ; as when our Lord says, « many are called, 
but few chosen.'* 

What logicians have mentioned under Amphiboiia 
the title of " Fallacia amphiboliae** is re- 
ferable to this last class ; though in real practice it is 
not very likely to occur. An amphibolous sentence is 

« gee " Essays on the Kingdom of Christ" Note A to Eisay I 
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one that is capable of two meanisgs, not from the dou 
ble sense of any of the words, bat from its admitting w 
a double construction .* as in the instance Aldrich gives 
which is untranidatable ; " quod tangitur a Socrate, il 
lud sentit ;" where " illud " may be taken either as th» 
nominative or accusative. So also the celebrated re 
sponse of the oracle ; " Aio te, ^acida, Romanes vin 
cere posse :*' " P)m:hus the Romans shall, I say, sub 
due :" which closely resembles (as Shakspeare remarks) 
the witch-prophecy, " The duke yet lives that Henry 
shall depose." This effect is produced by what the 
French call "construction louche," a squinting con- 
struction ; i. e. where some word or words may be re- 
ferred either to the former or latter clause of the sentence ; 
of which an instance occurs in tbe rubric prefixed to 
the service for the 30th January. " If this day shsdl 
happen to be Sunday [this form of prayer shall be used] 
and the fast kept the next day following :" the clause 
in brackets may belong either to the former or the latter 
part of the sentence. In the Nicene Creed, the words, 
" by whom all things were made," are grammatically 
referable either to the Father or the Son. And in the 
2d Commandment, the clause " of them that hate me,' 
is a genitive governed either by *« children," or by, 
'* generation :" the latter beino^ indicated by the ordinary 
mode of punctuation and of reading; which totally 
changes the real sense.* The following clause of a 
sentence from a newspaper, is a curious specimen of 
Amphibolia: — "For protecting and upholding such 
electors as refused, contrary to their desires and con- 
sciences, to vote for Messrs. A and B, regardless of 
threats, and unmindful of intimidation." 

There are various ways in which worda 
4u?tocaSn. co'ne to have two meanings^: ^ 

1st By accident ; (f . e» when there is 
no perceptible connexion between the two meanings) 
as "light'* signifies both the contrary to "heavy,* 

* See Rhetoric^ Appendix. 
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the contrary to ** dark.*' Thus, su.ch proper-iiamei 
as John or Thomas, &c., which happen to belong to 
seTeral different persons, are ambiguous, because uey 
have a different signification in each case where they 
are applied. Words which fall under this first head are 
"what are the most strictly called equivocal. 

2dly^ There are several terms in the ^^^ ^^^ 
use of which it is necessary to notice the lecond inten 
distinction between Jir^f and second inten- ^®°* 
tion.* The " first-intention," of a term, (according to 
the usual acceptation of this phrase) is a certain vague 
and general signification of it, as opposed to one more 
precise and limited, which it bears in some particular 
art, science, or system, and which is called its '* second- 
intention." Thus, among farmers, in some parts, the 
word ** beast " is applied particularly and especially to 
the ox kind; and *<bird," in the language of many 
sportsmen, is in like manner appropriated to the par- 
tridge: the common and general acceptation (which 
every one is well acquainted with) of each of those two 
words, is the first-intention of each; the other, its se- 
cond-intention. 

For some remarks on the second-intention of the word 
'* species," when applied to organized beings {viz, as 
denoting those plants or animals, which it is conceived 
may have descended from a common stock,) see the 
irabjoined dissertation. Book lY. Chap. v. § 1. 

It is evident that a term may have several second-in- 
tentions, according to the several systems into which it 

* I am aware-that there existi another opinion as to the meaning 
of the phrase ** second intention '^ and that Aldrich is understood 
toy some persons to mean (as indeed his expression may very well 
•e understood to imply) that every predieabU must necessarily be 
employed in the second-intention. I do not undertake to comhat 
the doctrine alluded to, because I must confess that, after the most 

Gtient attention devoted to the explanations given of it, I have never 
en able to comprehend what it is that is meant by it. It is one, 
however, whLch, whether sound or unsound, appears not to be con- 
nected with any logical processes, and thcrerore may be safely 
vassed by ok the present occasion. 
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is introduced, and of which it is one of the technical 
terms : thus " line," signifies in the art military, a cer- 
tain form of drawing 4 ships or troops : in Geography, 
a certain division of the earth ; to the fisherman, a string 
to catch fish, &c. &c. ; all which ^re so many distinct 
second-intentions, in each' of which there is a certain 
signification " of extension in length" which constitutes 
the first-intention, and which corresponds pretty nearly 
with the emplo3rment of the term in Mathematics. 

In a few instances the second-intention, or philoso- 
phical employment of a term, is more extensive than the 
first-intention, or popular use : thus ** affection" is lim- 
ited in popular use to " love ;" " charity," to " almsgiv- 
ing ;" " flower," to those flowers, which have conspicu- 
ous petals : and fruit, to such as are eatable. 

It will sometimes happen, that a term shall be em- 
ployed always in some one or other of its second inten- 
tions ; and never, strictly in the first, though that first 
intention is a part of its sign^cation in each case. It 
is evident, that the utmost care is requisite to avoid con- 
founding together, either the first and second intentions, 
or the different second intentions with each other. 

3dly. When two or more things arecon- 
anrSSogy! ^ccted by resemblance or analogy, they will 
' frequenUy have the same name. Thus a 
" blade of grass," and the contrivance in building called 
a " dove-tail" are so called from their resemblance to the 
blade* of a sword, and the tail of a real dove. But two 
things may be connected hy analogy, though they have 
in themselves no resemblance : for analogy is the resem- 
blance of ratios (or relations : thus, as a svfeet taste 
gratifies the palate, so does a sweet sound gratify the 
ear ; and hence the same word " sweet" is applied to 
both, though no flavour can resemble a sound in itself 

* Unless, indeed, the primary application of the term be to th« 
leaf of grass, and the secondary to cutting instruments, which ii 
perhaps more probable } but the question is unimportant in the ji>r« 
•e«t oase. 
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So, the leg of a table does not resemble that of ua ani- 
mal; nor the foot of a mountain that of an animal; but 
the leg anstoets the same purpose to the table, as the leg 
of an animal to that animal ; the foot of a mountain 
has the same situation relatively to the mountain, as the 
foot of an animal to the animal. This analogy there- 
fore may be expressed like a mathematical analogy (ox 
proportion ;) " leg : animal : supporting-stick : table." 

The woids pertaining to mind may in general be tra- 
ced up, as borrowed (which no doubt they all were, 
originally) by analogy, from those pertaining to matter : 
thoueh in many cases the primary sense nas become 
obsolete. 

Thus, " edify"* in its primary sense of " build up"t 
IS disused, and the origin of it oUen forgotten ; although 
the substantive *' edince" remains in commcm use in a 
corresponding sense. 

When however we speak of " weighing" the reasons 
on both sides— of " seeing," or " feeling" the force of 
an argument — " imprinting" anything on the memory, 
&c. we are aware of these words being used analogi- 
cally. 

In all these cases (of this 3d head) one 
of the meanings of the woid is called by Jralr^.'Sf. 
Logicians ;>ro;»r,t. e, original or primary ; scs. 
the other improper y secondary, or transfer- 
red : thus, sweet is originally and properly applied to 
tastes ; secondarily and improperly {i. e, by analogy) to 
sounds: thus also, dove-tatl is applied secondarily 
(though net by analogy, but by direct resemblance) to 
the contrivance in building so called. 

When the secondary meaning of a word is founded 
on some fanciful analogy, and especially when it is in- 
troduced for ornament's sake, we call this a metaphor : 
as when we speak of " a ship's ploughing the deep ;" 
the turning up of the surface being essential indeed to 
fhe plough, but accidental only, to the ship. But if the 

» See 1 Feter ii. A t See Johnson's J>Utionm% 
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tibslofy be a more important and essential one» and 
especially if we have no other word to express ont 
meaning but this transferred one, we then call it merely 
an analogous word (though the metaphor is analogous 
also) e. g. one would hardly call it metaphorical or 
figurative language to speak of the " leg of a table," 
or " mouth of a liVer.*'* 

There are two kinds of error, each very common- 
which lead to confusion of thought in our use of ana- 
logical words : 

i. The error of supposing the things themselves to be 
similar, hom their having similar relations to other 
things. 

ii. The still commoner error of supposing the ana- 
logy to extend further than it does ; [or, to be more 
complete than it really is ;] from not considering in what 
the analogy in each case consists. 

For instance, the "servants'* that we read of in the 
bible, and in other translations of ancient books, are so 
called by analogy to servants among us : and that ana- 
logy consists in the othces which a " servant" performs, 
in waiting on his master, and doing bis bidding. It is 
in this respect that the one description of ** servant " 
" corresponds *' [" answers "] to the other. And hence 
some persons have been led to apply all that is said in 
Scripture respecting masters and servants, to these 
times, and this country ; forgetting that the analogy ia 
not complete, and extends no further than the point 
above-mentioned. For the ancient •' servants ** (except 
when expressly spoken of as ^iVed-servants) were 
slaves ; a part of the master's possessions 

4thly. Several things may be called b> 

Ume°?f^i5;2f ^^® ?*°^® ^*^® (though they have no con- 

ko. ' nexion of resemblance or analogy) from 

bein^ connected by vicinity qf time ot 

place : under which head will come the connexion oi 

* See Bp. Copleston's account of analoinr in the aotes to Uf 
* Fonr Diflcounes." 
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€amx and effect, or of part and whole, ^e. ; and the 
transference of words in this way from the primanr to 
a secondary meaning, is what mmmarians call AJfeto- 
nyjny. Thus, sl door signifies ooth an opening in the 
wall (more strictly called the door-wau) and a board 
which closes it ; which are things neither similar nor 
tnalogous. When I say, ** the rose smells sweet ;" and 
" I smell the rose ;" the word " smell" has two mean- 
ings : in the latter sentence, I am speaking of a certain 
sensation in my own mind ; in the former, of a certain 
Quaiity in the flower, which produces that sensation, 
bat which of course cannot in the least resemble it; 
and here the word smell is applied with equal propriety 
to both. On this ambiguity have been founded the 
striking paradoxes of those who have maintained that 
there is no heat in Are, no cold in ice, &c. The sensa- 
tions of heat, cold, &c. can of course only belong to a 
sentient being. Thus again the word *' certainty," de- 
notes either, primarily, the state of our own mind when 
we are free from doubt, or secondarily, the charact^ of 
the event about which we feel certain. [See Appendix, 
No. I.] Thus, we speak of Homer, for ** the works oi 
Homer ;** and this is a secondary or transferred mean- 
ing : and so it is when we say, " a good shot," for a 
good marksman : but the word " shot " has two other 
meanings, which are both equally proper ; viz. the thing 
put into a ^un in order to be ijischarged from it, and 
the act of discharging it- 

Thus, " learning" signifies either the act of acquir- 
ing knowledge, or the knowtedge itself; e. g. "he 
neglects his learning ;" " Johnson was a man of learn- 
ing.*' " Possession " is ambigi ous in the same manner, 
and a multitude of others A remarkable and most 
important instance is the ambiguity of such words as 
" same," " one," &c (See the articles on those words in 
Appen iix, and also Book IV. Ch. v. § 1 and 2.) 

Mu ,h confusion often arises from ambiguity of this 
kind, when unperc^i ved ; nor is there apy point m which 

17 
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the copiousness and consequent precision of the Greek 
language, is more to be admired than in its distinct tenns 
for expressing an act, and the result of that act ; e. g 
wpa^iCt "the doing of anything;** npayfia, the "thing 
done ;" so, <Jo<nf , and Sapw — X^ic and Xtfjufta. 

It will very often happen, that two of the meanings 
of a word will have no connexion with one another, 
but will each have some connexion with the third. 
Thus, *< martyr '* originally signified a wUnes$; thence 
it was applied to those who suffered in bearing testimony 
to Christianity ; and thence again it is often applied to 
" sufferers " in general : the first and third significations 
are not the least connected. Thus ^^posf* signifies 
originally a pillar, (posttcm, from fono) then, a distance 
marked out by posts ; and then, the carriages, messen- 
gers, &C. that travelled over this distance. Thus 
** clerk,'* originally one in Holy Orders, came to be used 
as it is at present, from the " clergy ** having been, 
during the dark ages, almost the only persons who 
could read. 

It would puzzle any one, proceeding on mere conjec- 
ture, to make out how the word " premises *' should 
have come to signify " a building.** 

Ambiguities of this kind belong practically to the 
first head: there being no perceived connexion between 
the different senses. 

Another source of practical ambiguity 

SgiMig^. ^^ ^^ ^®®^ i^** observed) " is, that, in 
respect of any subject concerning which 
the generality of men are accustomed to speak much 
and familiarly, in their conversation relative to that, 
they usually introduce elliptical expressions; very 
clearly understood in the outset, but whose elliptical 
character comes, in time, to be so far lost sight of, that 
confusion of langu^c, and thence, of thought, is some- 
times the result. Thus, the expression of a person's 
possessing a fortune of £10,000 is an elliptical phrase : 
meaning, at full length, that all his Dronerty if sold 
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wimld excnaiige for that sum of money. And in 
ninety-nine inatances out of a hundred, no error or con- 
fusion of thought arises from this langua^ ; hut there 
J8 no doubt that it mainly contributed to introduce and 
foster the notion that wealth consists especially of gold 
and silver (these being used to measure and express its 
amount ;) and that the sure way to enrich a country is 
to promote the importation, and prevent the export, of 
the precious metals ; with all the other absurcuties of 
what is commonly called ' the mercantile system.* So 
alflo we speak commonly of * the example of such a one's 
punishment serving to deter others from crime.* And 
ttsuaUy, no misapprehension results from this, which 
is, in truth, an euiptieal expression. But sometimes 
sophistical reasoners take advantage of it, and men who 
are not clear-headed are led into confusion of diought 
Strictly speaking, what deters a man from crime in such 
cases as those dduded to, is, the apprehension of km' 
se(^ suffering punishment That apprehension may he 
excited by the example of another's being punished ; or 
it may be excited without that example, if punishment 
be denounced, and there is good reason to expect that 
the threat will not be an empty one. And on the other 
hand, the example of others* suffering punishment does 
not deter any one, if it fail to excite this apprehension 
for himself ; if for instance he consider himself as an 
exempt person, as is the case with a despot in barbarian 
countries, or with a madman who expects to be acquit- 
ted on the plea of insanity. 

" Again, when a man complains of being * out of 
work ' — ^is • looking out for employment,* — ^and hopes 
for subsistence by labour, this is eUiptical language ; 
well enough understood in general. We know mat 
what ihan lives on, is food ; and that he who is said to 
be looking out for work, is in want of food and other 
necessaries, which he hopes to procure in exchange for 
his labour, and has no hcpe of obtaining without it 
But there is no doubt that this elliptical languaf;^} hoe 
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contributed to lead those who were not attentive to tb« 
thaiacter of the expression, to regard every thing as 
beneficial to the labouring classes -which furnishes em- 
ffioymenU i- e. gives trouble; even though no conse- 

?[uent increase should take place in the country, of the 
ood and other commodities destined for their support."* 
A snow-drift which obstructs a road, and a vein of 
valuable ore, may conceivably each furnish employ- 
ment for an equal number, of labourers. 

The remedy for ambiguity is a definition of the term 
which is suspected of being used in two senses ; viz. a 
nominal, not necessarily a real definition : as was re- 
marked in Book IL Chap. v. 

Definition ^^ ^® important to observe that the very 
when most circumstance which in any case *' makes 
needed. a definition the more necessary, is apt to 

lead to the omission of it : for when any terms are em- 
ployed that are not familiarly introduced into ordinary 
discourse, such as * parallelogram/ or 'sphere,' or 
• tangent,' * pencil of rays,' or refraction,' — * oxygen,* 
or * alkali,' — the learner is ready to inquire, and the 
writer to anticipate the inquiry, what is meant by this 
or that term ? And though in such cases it is undoubt- 
edly a correct procedure to answer this inquiry by a 
definition, yet of the two cases, a definition is even more 
necessary in the other, where it is not so likely to be 
called for; — where the word, not being new to the 
student, but familiar to his ear, from its employment in 
every-day discourse, is liable to the ambiguity which 
is almost always the result For in respect of words 
that sound something new and strange, though it is, as 
I have said, much better to define mem in Sie outset, 
yet even without this, the student would gradually col- 
lect their meaning pretty correctly, as he proceeded in 
his study of any treatise ; from having nothing to mis- 
lead him — ^nothing from which to form his notions al 
all, except the manner in which the terms were employ 

* Pol. Econ. Lect IX. 
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• 
ed in the work itself that is before him. And tl e ver^ 
desire he had felt of a definition would lead him in this 
way to form one, and generally a sufficiently correct 
one, for himself. 

*' It is otherwise with terms to which we are fami- 
liarly accustomed. Of these, the student does not usu- 
ally crave definitions, from supposing, for that reason, 
that he understands them well enough : tiliough perhaps 
(without suspecting it) he has in reality been accustom- 
ed to hear them employed in various senses, and to 
attach but a vague and inaccurate notion to them. If 
you speak to an uninstructed hearer, of anything that 
IS spheriaUy or circular ^ or cyiindricalt he wul prooably 
beg for an explanation of your meaning ; but if you 
tell him of anything that is round, it will not strike nim 
that any explanation is needed : though he has been 
accustomed to employ the word, indiscriminately, in all 
the senses denoted by the other three."* 

But here it may be proper to remark,t Definitions, 
that for the avoiding of Fallacy, or of ver- ^^'^ ^^^ ^ 
bal-controversy, it is only requisite that ***^ * 
the term should be employed uniformly in the same 
sense as far as the existing queHion is concerned. Thus, 
two persons might, in discussing the question whether 
Augustus was a great man, have some such difference 
in their acceptation of the epithet " great," as would be 
non-essential to that question ; e. g. one of them might 
understand by it nothing more than eminent intellectual 
and moral qualities; while the other might conceive it 
to imply the performance of splendid actions: this ab- 
stract difference of meaning would not produce any dis- 
o^eement in the existing question, because both those 
circumstances are united in the case of Aueustns ; but 
if one (and not the other) of the parties understood the 
epithet ** great " to imply pure patriotism — qsnerositt 
of charact^, &c , then there would be a disagreemen afl 

* Pol. Econ. Lect. \X. 
-t See Book 11. Ch. t. ^ 6 
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to the application of the tenn, even betweeu those who 
might think alike of Augustus's character, as wanting 
in those qualities.* Definition, the specific for ambi- 
guity, is to be employed, and demanded^ with a view to 
this principle ; it is sufficient on each occasion to define 
a term as Jar as regards the question in hand. 

If, for example, we were remonstrating with any one 
for quitting the church of which he was a member, wan- 
ton! y, and not from strong and deliberate coDscientioue 
conyiction, but from motives of taste or fancy, and he 
were to reply by asking, how do you define a church ? 
the demand would be quite irrelevant, unless he meant 
to deny that the community he quits is a church. But 
if we were to insist on designating any one religious- 
community on earth to which we might belong, as the 
universal or catholic church— -in demanding from all 
Christians submission to its ordinances and decisions* 
and denouncing all who should not belong to it, as be- 
in^ out of the pale of Christ's church, then indeed we 
might fairly be called on to give, a definition, and one 
which should be consistent with facts, f 

§ 11. Of those cases where the ambiguity arises 
from the context, there are several species ; some of 
which Logicians have enumerated, but have neglected 
to refer them, in the first place, to one common clasr 
{viz. the one under which they are here placed ;) and 
have even arranged some under the head of Fallacies 
**dictione" and others under that of ^* extra die- 
tionem'' 
Fallacy of di- ^® ^^Y Consider, as the first of these 
▼ision and species, the Fallacy of " division," ano 
composiUon, tfiat of "Composition," taken together; 
since in each of these the middle^term is used in one 
premiss collectively, in the other, distributivdy ; if the 
former of these is the major premiss, and the latier» the 
minor, this is called the " fallacy of division ;" the term 

» See Book iv. Ch. 4. ^ I 

t See A^jpendix, Article • Truth." 
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wjiich IS first taken collectiyely being afterwards divid* 
ed; and vice versa, ^ The ordinary examples are Auch 
as these ; ** All the angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles : A B C is an angle of a triangle ; therefore 
A B C is equal to two right angles." " Five is one 
number ; three and two are are live : therefore three 
and two are one number:" or, " three and two are two 
numbers^ five is three and two, therefore five is two 
niunbers:'' it is manifest that the middle-term, three 
and two (in this last example) is ambiguous, signifying 
in the major premiss, " taken distinctly f in the minor, 
'< taken together :" and so of the rest. 

To this nc»d may be referred the common Fallacy oi 
OYer-rating, where each premiss of an argument is only 
probable, the probability of the conclusion ; which, in . 
that case, is less than that of the 'less probable of the 
premises.* For, suppose the probalHlity of one of these 

to be 3^, and of the other j^, (each more likely than 
not) the probability of the conclusion will be only 

TffV °^ ^ ^'^® "^^^® *^^ § » which is less than an even 
chance. This Fallacy may be most easily stated as 
a conditional; a form in which any faUacy of ambigu- 
ous middle may easily be exhibited. E. G, " If it is 
more likely than not, that these premises are true : (t. e 

* See below, ^ 14. Some persons profess contempt for oil such 
talculations, on the ground that we cannot be quite sure of the ex- 
«c< degree of probability of each premiss. And this is true ; but this 
unavoidable uncertainty is no reason why we should not gnanl 
against an additional source of uncertainty which can be avoided 
It is some advantage to have no more doubt as to the degree of pro< 
bability of the conclusion, than we have respecting that of the prs> 

mises. , * j .* i 

And in fact there are offices, kept by persons whose trade it is, 
in which calculations of this nature are made, in the purchase ot 
tontine0Kt revereiont, depending, someUraes, on a great variety m 
risks, which can only be oojyecturally estimated j and m insuran- 
ces, not only against ordinary risks (the calculations of which ar* 
to be drawn from statistical-tables) but also against cverv variety 
and degree of extraordinary risk j the exact amount of which, no om 
can confident] i pronounce upon. But the calculations are based 
«B the best eft/* -4ite that can be formed. 
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to the appl' ' *:«>^/^. '"^^ likely ihan not, that 

might V ^^^*'' ^* ^ °**^^® likely than not 

in thof §if j^^f*^e'. {ue. that eac^ of them is so) 
guity ^^^d^'^^y t^^m not that the conclusion 
this ^^^^!^t%^ ^^ ^® antecedent, viz. — " that 

a tf ifff^'i^^ io^^® likely than not to be true *' — ^is 
^S^^iH the major, and dividedly in the minor, 
ff t^aP'Zfiie claw we may refer the Fallacy by which 
t ^/^^^flietimes been led to admit, or pretend to 
^ ^e doctrine of necessity ; e. g. •* he who neces- 
t^^goefi or stays {i, e, in reality, « who necessarily 
^yjvfho necessarily stays ') is not a free agent ; you 
i*^^j necessarily go or stay {%. e. * you must necessarily 
^ihe alternative,*) therefore you are not a free agent" 
^^ii also is the Fallacy which probably operates on 
'ifiost adventurers in* lotteries ; e. g. " the gaining of a 
bigh prize is no uncommon occurrence ; and what is no 
uncommon occurrence may reasonably be expected - 
therefore the gaining of a high prize may reasonably be 
expected ;" the conclusion, when applied to the indi- 
vidual (as in practice it is,) must be understood in the 
sense of " reasonably expected by a certain tndividual f* 
therefore for the major-premiss to be true, the middle- 
term must be understood to mean, ** no uncommon oc- 
currence to some one 'particular person ;" whereas iot 
the minor (which has been placed first) to be true, you 
must understand it of " no uncommon occurrence to 
some one or other ;*' and thus you will have the Fallacy 
of composition. 

There is no Fallacy more commoii, or more likely to 
deceive, than the one now before us. The form in 
which it is most usually employed, is to estabbsh some 
truth, sevaratelyt concerning ecLch single member of a 
certain class, and thence to infer the same of the whole 
collectively. Thus, some infidels have laboured to prove 
concerning some one of our Lord's miracles, that it might 
have been the result of an accidental conjecture of na- 
tural circumstances ; next, they endeavour to prove th6 
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game concerning another ; and so on ; and thence infei 
diat all of them occorring as a series miffht have been 
so. They might aigue in like manner, Siat because it 
Is not very improbable one may throw sixes in any one 
oat of a hundred throws, therefore it is no more impro* 
Dable that one may thro^r sixies a hundred times run- 
ning- 
It wiU (rften happen that when two ob- 
jects are incompatible, though either of ^^^f^^ 
them, separately, may be attained, the in- 
compatibility is disguised by a rapid and frequent tran- 
sition from the one to the other alternately. E. G 
You may prore that j£ 100 would accomphsh this object ; 
and then, that it would accomplish that : and then, you 
recur to the former ; and back again : till at length a 
notion is generated of the possibihty of accompli^iing 
both by mis j£ 100. "Two distinct objects may, bv 
being dexterously presented, again and again in quick 
succession, to the mind of a cursory reader, be so asso- 
ciated tc^ether m his thoughts, as to be conceived capa* 
ble, when in fact they are not, of being actwdly com- 
bined in practice. The fallacious belief thus induced 
bears a striking resemblance to the optical illusion 
effected by that ingenious and philosophical toy called 
the Thaumatrope; in which two objects painted on 
opposite sides of a card — for instance a man, and a 
horse — a bird, and a cage — are, by a quick rotatory 
motion, made to impress the'eye in combination, so as 
to form one picture, of the man on the horse's back, the 
bird in the cage, &c. As soon as the card is allowed to 
remain at rest, the figures, of course, appear as they 
really are, separate and on opposite sides. A jnental 
illusion closely analogous to this, is produced, when by 
a rapid and repeated transition from one subject to an- 
other alternately, the mind is deluded into an idea of 
the actual combination of things that are really incom* 
patible. The chief part of the defence which various 
writers have advanced in favour of the system of peiud 
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colonie9y consists, in truth, of a sort of intellectnal Thaa« 
matrope. The prosperity of the colony <, and the repres* 
sion Of dime, are, by a sort of rapid whirl, presented to 
the mind as c<Hnbined in one picture. A very moderate 
degree of cahn and fixed attention soon shows that the 
two objeets arejMunted on opposite sides of the card."* 
Ambiguity The FaUacy ol division may of ten be 
of the woni considered as tumintt on the ambiguity ol 
*' ■^*' the word "aII ;" which may easily !» dis- 

pelled by substituting for it the word '*each" or 
" every," where that is its signification ; «. g. ** all these 
trees make a thick shade," is ambiguous; meaning, 
either, " every one of them," or " all together." 

This is a Fallacy with which men are extremely apt 
to deceive themselves: for when a multitude of particu- 
lars are presented to the mind, many are too weak or 
too indolent to take a comprehensive view of them ; 
but confine their attention to each single point, by turns ; 
and then decide, infer, and act, accordingly ; e* g. the 
imprudent spendthrift, finding that he is able to a£brd 
this, or that, or the other expense, forgets that aU oj 
them together will ruin him. 

To the same head may be reduced that fallacious 
reasoning by which men vindicate themselves to their 
own conscience and to others, for the neglect of those 
undefined duties, which though indispensable, and 
therefore not left to our choice whether we will practise 
them or not, are left to our discretion as to the mode^ 
and the particular occasions, of practising them ; e, g 
*< I am not bound to contribute to this chanty in parti • 
Cular; nor to that; nor to the other:" the practtcoi con- 
clusion which they draw, is, that all charity may be 
dispensed with. 

As men are apt to forget that any two circumstances 
(not naturally connected) are more rarely to be met 
with combined than separate, though they be not at al] 
incompatible; so also they are apt to imagine, irooi 

* Bemaxki on Transportation, pp. 36, 4t. 
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fiading that they an rarely combined, that there is an 
iacompatibility \ e. g, \i the chances are ten to one 
i^ainst a man's possessing strong reasoning powers, 
and ten to one against exauisite taste, the chances 
against the combination of tne two (supposing them 
neither connected nor opposed) will be a hundred to 
one. Many, therefore, from finding them so rarely 
united, will infer that they are in some measure incom- 
patible ; which fallacy may easily be exposed in the 
form of undistributed middle : " qualities unfriendly to 
each other are rarely combined ; excellence in the rea 
soning powers, and in taste, are rarely combined ; there- 
fore they are qualities unfriendly to each other.'* 

§ 12. The other kind of ambiguity aris- 
ing from the context, and which is the last cWeiuii ^ 
case of ambiguous middle that I shall 
notice, is the "fallacia accidentisf* together with its 
converse, *'fallacia a dido secundum quid ad dictum 
mnpliciter ;" in each of which the middle-term is used, 
in one premiss to signify something considered simjjly, 
in itself, and as to its essence ; and in the other premiss, 
so as to imply that its accidents are taken into account 
with it : as in the well-known example, " what is bought 
in the market is eaten; raw meat is bought in the 
market ; therefore raw meat is eaten." Here the middle 
has understood in conjunction with it, in the major- 
premiss, " as to its substance merely/* in the minor, " as 
to its condition and circumstances." 

To this head, perhaps, as well as to any, may be 
referred the Fallacies which are frequently founded on 
the occasional, partial, and temporary variations in the' 
acceptation of some term, arising from circumstances of 
person, time, and place, which will occasion something 
to be understood in conjunction with it beyond its strict 
literal signification. E. G. The word " loyalty," which 
properly denotes attachment to lawful government — 
whether of a king, president, senate, &c, according to 
the risspective institutions of each nation — has often been 
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ased to aignify exclusirely, attachment to regal au- 
thority ; and ti^at, eren when carried beyond the bontt- 
daries of law. So, " reformer " has sometimes been 
limited to the protestant reformers of religion ; some- 
times, to the advocates of some particular parliamentary 
reform, &c. And whenever any phrase of this kind 
bos become a kind of watch- word or gatherine-cry of a 
party, the employment of it would commonly miply 
certain sentiments not literally expressed by the words. 
To assume, therefore, that one is friendly or unfriendly 
to *< loyalty" or to *< reform" in one sense, because he 
has declared himself friendly or unfriendly to it in 
another s^nse, when implying and connected with such 
and such other sentiments, is a Fallacy, such as may 
fairly be referred to the present head. 

§ 13. On the non-logical (or material) Fallacies: and 
first, of " begging the question ;** Petitio Pnndpii. 

Tne indistinct and unphilosophical- 
^uefuon.'^* account which has been given by logical 
^"^* writers of the fallacy of " non causa" and 

that of ** petitio prindpii" makes it very difficult to 
ascertain wherein they conceived them to differ, and 
what, according to them, is the nature of each. With- 
out, therefore, {professing to conform exactlv to their 
meaning, and with a view to distinctness only, which 
is the main point, let us confine the name '* petitio 
principH" to those- cases in which the premiss either 
appears manifestly to be the same as the conclusion, or 
is actually proved from the conclusion, or is such aJs 
would naturally and properly so be proved ; t. e. such 
as the persons you are addressing * are not likely to 
know, or to admit, except as infened from an admission 
of the conclusion ; as e. g. if any one should infer the 
actual occurrence of the eclipses recorded in the Chinese 
annab,from an assumption of the authenticity of those 
annals. And to the other class may be referred all 

* For it should be remembered that of two propositions, the out 
vuty be the more evident to some, and the other, to othen. 
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other caues, m "which the premiss (whether the expressed 
or the suppressed one) is either proved false, or has no 
sufficient claim to be received as true. 

Let it however be observed, that in such cases (ap- 
parently) as this, we must not too hastily pronounce 
the argument fallacious ; for it may be perfectly fair at 
the commencement of an argument to assume a premiss 
that is not more evident than the conclusion, or is even 
ever so parodoxical, provided you proceed to prove 
fairly that premiss ; and in like manner it is both usual 
and fair to begin by deducing your conclusion from a 
premiss exactly equivalent to it ; which is merely throw- 
ing the proposition in question into the form in which 
it will be most conveniently proved. 

ATg[nin^ in a circle, however, must ne- 
cessarily be unfair; though it frequently acScief "* 
is practised undesignedly ; e, g. some Me- 
chanicians attempt to prove, (what they ought to have 
laid down as a probable but doubtful hypothesis,) that 
every particle of matter gravitates equally ; "why?" 
because those bodies which contain more particles ever 
gravitate more strongly, «'. e. are heavier ; *' but (it may 
be urged) those which are heaviest are not always more 
bulky;" "no, but still they contain more particles, 
though more closely condensed ;" " how do you know 
that ?" " because they are heavier ;" " how does thai 
prove it ?" " because all particles of matter gravitating 
equally, that mass which is specifically the heavier must 
needs have the more of them in the same space." 

Of course the narrower the circle, the less likely it is 
to escape the detection, either of the reasoner himself, 
(for men often deceive themsdves in this way) or of his 
hearers When there is a long circuit of many inter 
vening propositions before you come back to the origin- 
al conclusion, it will often not be perceived that the ar- 
guments resJIy do proceed in a " circle :" just as wher 
any one is advancing in a straight line (as we are ac- 
customed to call it) aJong a plain on this earth*s surface^ 
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it escapes oar notioe tkat we are really moYlng along 
the circumference of a circle, (since the earth is a globe) 
and that if we could go on without interruption m the 
same line, we should at length arrive at the very spot 
we set out from But this we readily perceive, when 
we axe walking round a small hill. 

For instance, if any one argues that you ought to 
submit to the guidance of himself, or his leader, or his 
party, &c., because these maintain what is right; and 
then ar^es that what is so maintained is right, because 
it is maintained by persons whom you ought to submit 
to ; and that these are, himself and his party ; or again, 
if any one maintains that so and so must be a thing 
morally wrong, because it is prohibited in the morM 
portion of the Mosaic-law, and then, that the prohibi- 
tion of it does form a part of the mor<d (not the cere« 
monial, or the civil) portion of that law, because it is at 
thing morally wrong — either of these would be too nar- 
row a circle to escape detection, unless several inter* 
mediate steps were interposed. And if the form of ex- 
predion of each proposition be varied every time it 
recurs — the sense of it remaining the same — this will 
greatly aid the deception. 

Of course, the way to expose the Fallacy, is to reverse 
this procedure : to narrow the circle, by cutting off the 
intermediate steps; and to exhibit the same proposition 
— when it comes round the second time — ^in the same 
words. 

Obliquity and disguise being of course 
wpreSiion.'^^ most important to the success of the petitio 
frincipii as well as of other Fallacies, the 
sophist will m general either have recourse to the " cir- 
cle," or else not venture to state distinctly his assiunp- 
tionof the point in question, but will rather assert some 
other proposition which implies it ;* thus keeping out 

* Gibbon aflbrds the most remarkable instance! of this kind of 
■tylc. That which he really means to speak of, is hardly orer 
Made the subject of his proposition. Mis way of writing remindk 
mm of those nersons who neyer dare look rou full in the fiice. 
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ai Bight (as a dexteioiu thief does stolen goods) the 
point in question, at the very moment when he is taking 
It for granted. Hence the frequent union of this Fallacy 
with *'ignoratio elenchi.-*' [vide § 15.] The English 
language is perhaps the more suitable for the Fallacy 
of petitio principii, from its bein^ formed from two dis- 
tinct languages, and thus abounding in synonymous ex- 
pressions, which have no resemblsmce in sound, and no 
connexion in etymology ; so that a sophist may bring 
forward a proposition expressed in words of Saxon ori- 
gin, and give as a reason for it, the very same proposition 
stated in words of Norman origin ; e. e, ** to aulow every 
man an unbounded freedom of speeoi must always be, 
on the whole, advantageous to the State ; for it is highly 
conducive to the interests of the community, that each 
individual should enjoy a liberty perfectly unlimited, of 
expressing his sentiments." 

§14. The next head is, the fal»ty, or, at undae u 
iCast, undue assumption, of a premiss that >umption. 
is not equivalent to, or dependent on, the conclusion ; 
which, as has been before said, seems to correspond 
nearly with the meaning of Logicians, when they speak 
of " rum causa pro causa" This name indeed would 
seem to imply a much narrower class : there being one 
species of arguments which are from cause to effect ; in 
which, of course, two thin^ are necessary; Ist, the 
sufficiency of the cause ; 2u, its establidunent ; these 
are the two premises ; if therefore the /orm«r be unduly 
assumed, we are arguing from that which is not a 
sufficient cause as if it were so : e. g. as if one should 
contend irom such a man's having been unjust or cruel, 
that he will certainly be visited with some heavy tem- 
poral judgment, and come to an untimely end. In this 
instance the sophist, from having assumed, in the pre- 
miss, the (granted) existence of a pretended cause, 
infers, in the conclusion, the existence of the pretended 
effect, which we have supposed to be the question. Oi 
fiice versA, the pretended effect may be employed to es 
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tablish the cause; e. g. inferring siiifainess from tern* 
pond calamity. But when bom the pretended cause 
and eflect are granted, t. e. granted to exist, then the 
sophist will infer something from their pretended con- 
nexion ; t. e. he will assume as a premiss, that " of 
these t^'o admitted facts, the one is the cause of the 
other :" as Whitfield attributed his being overtaken by 
a hail-storm to his having not preached at the last town ; 
or as the opponents of the Reformation assumed that it 
was the cause of the troubles which took place at that 
period, and thence inferred that it was an evil. 

Sign put Many are the cases in which aszgn (see 
for cause. Rhet. Part I.) from which one might fairly 
imfer a certain phenomenon, is mistaken for me cause 
of it : (as if one should suppose the falling of the mer- 
cury to be a cause of rain ; of which it certainly is an 
indication) whereas the fact will often be the very 
reverse. E* G, a great deal of money in a country is 
a pretty sure proof of its wealth ; and thence has been 
often regarded as the cause of it ; whereas in truth it is 
an effect The same, with a numerous and increasing 
population. Again, Tne labour bestowed on any com- 
modity has often been represented as the cause of its 
value; though every one would call a fine pearl an 
article of vuue, even though he should meet with it 
accidentally in eating an oyster. Pearls are indeed ge« 
nerally obtained bv laborious diving : but they do not 
fetch a high price u-om that cause ; but on the contrary, 
men dive for them because they fetch a high price.* 
So also exposure to want and hardship in youth, has 
been regarded as a cause of the hardy constitution of 
those men and brutes which have been brought up ia 
barren countries of uncongenial climate. Yet the most 
experienced cattle-breeders know that animals are, aEle- 
ris paribus, the more hardy for having been well fed 
and sheltered in youth ; but early hardships, by destroy- 
ing all the tender, ensure the hardiness of the survivon; 

FIA KcoB. Lect. IX. p. SAS. 
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•rhich is the cause, not the effect, of their haying lived 
through such a training. So, loading a gun-barrel to 
the muzzle, and firing it, does not give it strength; 
though it proves, if it escape, that it was strong. 

In like manner, nothing is more com- Appeal to sup. 
oton than to hear a person state confident- posed expeiv 
ly, as from his own experience, that such ®"<^«- 
and such a patient VHis cured by this or that medicine : 
whereas all that he absolutely "knows, is that he took 
the medicine, affd that he recovered. 

Similar is the procedure of many who are no iheorists 
forsooth, but have found hy experience that the diffusion 
of education disqualifies the lower classes for humble 
toil. They have perhaps experienced really a deteriora- 
tion iji this last respect ; and having a dislike to educa- 
tion, they shut their eyes to the increase of pauperism ; 
2. e. of the habit of depending on parish-pay, rather than 
on independent exertions; which, to any unprejudiced 
eye would seem the most natural mode of explaining the 
Telaxation of those exertions. But such men require 
us, on the ground that they are practiced men, to adopt 
the -results of their experience ; f . e. to ac<^uiesce m 
their crude guesses as to cause and efitect, (like that of 
the rustic who made Tenterden-steeple the cause of 
Goodwin Sands,) precisely because they are not accus- 
tomed to reason. 

I believe we may refer to the same head Huitfulchan- 
the apprehensions so often entertained, that ges attributed 
a change, however small, and however in *<> hannlesi 
itself harmless, is necessarily a dangerous 
thing, as tending to produce extensive and hurtful in- 
novations. Many instances may be found of small 
alterations being followed by great and mischievous 
ones ',* but I doubt whether all history can furnish an 
instance of the greater innovation having been, proper- 
ly speaking, caused by the lesser. Of course the first 
niange will always precede the second ; and many mis- 

• -' Po«l hoc ; ergo, propter hoc." 
\8 
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chievous innoyations have taken place ; but these may 
all I Uiink be referred to a mistaken efibrt to obtain 
some good, or get rid of some evil ; not to the love of 
innovation for its own sake. The mass of mankind 
aie, in the serious concerns of life, wedded to what is 
established and customary ; and when they make rash 
changes, this may often be explained by the too long 
postponement of the requisite changes; which allows 
(as in the case of the' Reformation) evils to reach an 
intolerable height, before any remedy is thought of- 
And even then, the remedy is often so violently resisted 
by many, as to drive others into dangerous extremes. 
And when this occurs, we are triumphantly told that 
experience shows what mischievous excesses are caused 
by once beginning, to innovate " I told you that if 
once you began to repair your house, you would have 
to puU it all down." " Yes ; but you told me wrong ; 
for if I had begun sooner, the replacing of a few tiles 
might have sufficed. The mischief was, not in taking 
down the first stone, but in letting it stand too long." 

Cause and Such an argument as any of these might 
reason con. strictly be called ** non causa |>ro caiisa /* 
founded to- but ii is not probable that the logical wri- 
^^ ®'* ters intended any such limitation (which 

indeed would be wholly unnecessary and impertinent,) 
but rather that they were confounding together cause 
and reason ; the sequence of contlusion from premises 
being perpetually mistaken for- that of effect from phy- 
sical cause.* It may be better, therefore, to drop the 
name which tends to perpetuate this confusion, and 
dimply to state (when such is the case) that the premiss 
is " unduly assumed ;" «. e. without being either self- 
evident, or satisfactorily proved. 

The contrivances by which men may deceive them- 
selves or others, in assuming premises unduly, so thai 
that undue assumption shall not be perceived, (for it is 
in this the Fallacy consists) are of course infini e 

* See Appendix, No. t. arttole Rta»o% 
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Sometimes (as was before obseired) the doubtfui fn- 
miss is suppressed, as if it were too evident to need 
being proved, or^ven stated* and as if the whole ques* 
tiojQ turned on the establishment of the other premiss. 
Thus Home Tooke pioves, by an immense induction, 
that all particles were originally nouns or verbs ; and 
thence concludes, that in reality they are so still, and 
that the ordinary division of the parts of speech is ab 
Burd ; keepine out of sight, as self-evident, the othet 
premiss, which is absolutely false ; viz, that the mean- 
ing and force of a word, now, and for ever, must be that 
which it, or its root, originally bore. 

Sometimes men are shamed into admit- indirect a«> 
ting an unfounded assertion, by being con- "umption. 
fidently told, that it is so evident, £hat it would argue 
great weakness to doubt it In general, however, the 
more skilful sophist will avoid a direct assertion of what 
he means unduly to assume ; because that might direct 
the reader's attention to the consideration of the ques- 
tion whether it be true or not ; since that which is in- 
disputable does not so often need to be ^asserted. it 
succeeds better, therefore, to allude to the projposition, 
as something curious and remarkable ; just as the Royal 
Society weie imposed on by being asked to account jor 
the fact that a vessd of water received no addition to 
its weight by a live fish put into it ; while they were 
seeking for the cause, they forgot to ascertain the/a4:t ; 
and thus admitted without suspicion a mere fiction 
Thus an eminent Scotch writer,* instead of asserting 
that the " advocates of Logic have been worsted and 
driven from the field in every controversy," (an assertion 
which, if made, would have been the more readily as- 
certained to be perfectly groundless,) merely observes, 
that " it is a circumstance not a little remarkable" 

Again, any one who is decrying all appeal to evidenct 
m behalf of Christianity, (see Appendix iii. Note) will 
haidly venture to assert plainly that such was the 

* Dogald Stewftrt. 
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practice jf the Apostles, and that they called on men- ta 
believe what they preached, without any reason for 
believing. That would present too glaring a contrast 
to the truth. He will succeed better by merely d welling 
on the earnest demand of " faith " nmde by the Apos- 
tles ; trusting that the inadyert^dt reader will forget that 
the basis on which this demand was made to rest, was, 
the evidence of miracles and prophecies ; and will thus 
be led to infer that we are to imitate the Apostles by a 
procedure which is in fact the opposite of theirs. 

One of the many contrivances employed 
referwiccs^^ for this purpose, is what may be called the 
" Fallacy of references ;" which is particu- 
larly common in popular theologicud works. It is of 
course a circumstance which adds great weight to any 
assertion, that it shall seem to be supported by man;^' 
passages of Scripture, or of the fathers and other ancient 
writers, whose works are not in many people's hands. 
Now when a writer can find few or none of these, tiiat 
distinctly and decidedly favour his opinion, he may at 
leaflt find many which may be conceived capable of 
being so understood, or which, in some way or other, 
remotely relate to the subject ; but if these texts were 
inserted at length, it would be at once perceived how 
little they bear on the question; the usual artifice, 
therefore, is, to give merely references to them ; trusting 
that nineteen out of twenty readers will never take the 
trouble of turning to the passages, but, taking for 
gpranted that they afford, each, some degree of con&ma 
tion to what is maintained, will be overawed by seeing 
every assertion supported, as they suppose, by five or 
six Scripture-texts — as many from tlie lathers, &c 

Great force is often added to the employment inade 
clamatory work, of the fallacy now before us, by 
oitterly reproaching or deriding an opponent, as deny- 
ing some sacred truth, or some evident axiom ; assum- 
ing, that is, that he denies the true premiss, and keeping 
cut of sight the one on which the question rea)ly tjrns 
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E. G. a deckumer who is maintaining some doctrine aa 
beinfl^ taught in Scripture, may impute to his opponents 
a contempt for the authority of Scripture, akd reproach 
them for impiety, when the qu.'^tion really ws, whether 
the doctrine he scriptural or not 

FrequenUy the Fallacy of irrelevant- combination 
conduston, ItgnoratiO'elenchi] js called of thii Faiiacv 
in to the aid of this ; t. e, the premiss is JJ*'^ **»• ^'^^ 
assumed on the ground of another ®^*°** 
proposition, tomeufhat like it, having boen proved 
Thus, in ar^^ing by example, &c., the parallelism 
of two cases is often assumed from their id^ng in some 
respects alike, though perhaps they diffei in the very 
point which i& essential to the argument. E. G. From 
the circumstance that some men of humble station, who 
have been well educated, are apt to think themselves 
above low drudgery, it is argued, that universal educa- 
tion of the lower orders would beget general idleness : 
this arB[ument rests, of course, on the assumption a' 
paralldism in the two cases, viz. the past and the fu- 
ture ; whereas there is a circumstance mat is absolutely 
essential, in which they differ; for when education is 
Ufiiversalt it must cease to be a distinction ; which 19 
probably the very circumstance that renders men too 
proud for their work. 

Again, parallels have been drawn by Hume, (in bib 
Essay on Miracles) and by Christian writers, between 
the miracles recorded in the New Testament, and those 
in the legends of pretended saints ; which last were re< 
ceiyed just as counterfeit coin is, from its resemblance 
to genuine. 

This very same Fallacy is often resorted to on the 
opposite side ; an attempt is made to invalidate some 
argument from example, by pointing out a difference 
between the two cases : though they agree in ever3rthing 
that is essential to the question. 

It should be added that we may often calculations of 
be deceived, not only by admittinaj a pre- p«)b«biliti«fc 
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bating to one which really is P^^^^f S^^l^^^iff^/ 
of prShabiUty than rightly bcfongs to It. ^'\^^.^.. 
ieciwm oluk be produced by our omitting to calculate 
the probability in each Mccessivc step of flon^ chain 
of argument, and b^g. in each, (see § 1 1 ,) deceived by 
the fallacy of division. Each premiss successively in- 
troduced, may have, as was above explained, an ex<^sfl 
of chances in its favour, and yet the ulumate conclusion 
may have a srreater prepondwance against it ; e. g- a 
Y i (probably) X : all Z is (piobably) Y : therefore Z 
is (probably) X:" now suppose the truth of the major 
premiss to be more probable thwn not ; in other woras, 
that the chances for it are more than 5 ; say ly ; and 
for the truth of the minor, let the chances be greater 
still ; say | ; then by multiplying together the numer- 
ators, and also the denominators of these two fractions, 
7 X |, we obtain ^y, as indicating the degree of pro- 
bability of the conclusion ; which is lesa than j ; i. e. 
the conclusion is less likely to be true than not E- G. 
" The reports this author heard are (pAibably) true ; 
this (something which he records) is a report which 
(probably) he heard ; therefore it is true f ' suppose, first. 
The majority of the reports he heard — as 4 out of 7, 
(°/ ^2 of 21,)— to be true ; and, next, That he gener- 
7'^^^ *^\^^ '^^ t^^ree times— (or 8 in 12,)— repeats 
faitMuUy what he heard ; it follows that of 21 of h« 
reports, only 8 are true. 

wW ^^^^* the results are proportionably stiiking 
tinn A '^ '® * ^^''S series of arguments of thisdescrip- 
ten infl»f ^^^7^^^ ^"^^ thoughtless reasoners are of- 
nnmUrT/^^^l ^^^""S ^ g^^^t deal urged~a^ea< 
^me con^Ss^^"*^ •''*^'' ^'^^S*^^ forward~-in suppSrtof 
cessive lint i^*^ ' *'i^* ^ ^^"^ chain, of which each sue- 
(what they mil^t^r* ^^^"^ ^^« foregoing; instead of 
J «Ai8iaKe It for) a cumulation of argumenta, 
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each, separatdy, proving the certainty or probability » of 
the same conclusion-* 

Lastly, it may be here remarked, conformably with 
what has been formerly said, that it will often be left to 
your choice whether to refer this or that fallacious ar- 
gument to the present head, or that of ambiguous mid- 
dle ; ** if the middle term is here used in this sense, 
there is an ambiguity; if in that sense, the proposition 

* The converse fallacy is treated of below in ^ 18. 

"Wlien there rcallT are several distinct and independent argu- 
ments, nat incompatible, and not connected, each separately prov- 
ing the probability of the same conclusion, we compute, from our 
estimate of the degree of probability of each, the joint [cuMuUav4'\ 
foTce of them, by the same sort of calcnlation as the aboTO, only 
reversed : yriT.. as, in the case of two probable premises, the conclu- 
sion io not estabUsbcd except on the supposition of their being both 
true, so, in the case of two (and the like holds good with any nnm- 
ber) distinct sind independent indications of the truth of some pro* 
position, unless both ol them fail, the proposition must be true -.we 
therefore multiply together the fractions indicating the probability 
of ftdlure of each— the chances ageintt it t— and the result being the 
total chances against the establishment of the conclusion by these 
ai^uments. this fraction being deducted from unity, t^e/e?»^f "[ 
giles the probability far it JB. G. a certain book is conjectured to 
be by such and suck an author, partly. 1st. from its resemblance u 

^vlJtJ his known works, partly (2dfy) fr?™"«^"^^;**Se w^ba 
hfm by some one Ukely to be P«tty well-inforacd :lct the prota 
biiity of the conclusion, as deducedfrom oneof these arguments by 
itself, be supposed. § and. in the other case ^ ; then the cppotite 
probabilities will he. respectively, | and ^ ; which multiplied 
together give 4 1, as the probability «g«ns« the conclusion ;», • 
the chance that the work may not be his, notwitlMtandrng ttose 
J^LSS; for i^Ueviug that it is^ and co^equently the^probabihty 
In fw>aw of that conclusion will be |^ ; or nearly ^. 

Observe however. t^^-^-J^-f^'?^^^^^ 
m«nt arises f'-o'^JJ^n "^^'ff'iS'at aU or very little, toward, es- 
have, each separately, »« fof^e at au, or _v^^jr perhaps with a 
uSShinga conclusion which yet may ^^J^a those circuJnstancea 
SpS certainty .from that combmabo^^^^ accidentel 

are such that ^^f ^^The^^fwo o7»ore pe"<>nf^,V5?JfX^f ?! 
eoneurrence. ^- ^- u., Jr«„ would be impossible) in a fullan4 

eiicnmstaaUal aeia** 
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§ 15. The last kind of FaUacy to be noticed is that 
Teieraiit of irrelevant conclusion, commonly called 

jncluBioxi. ignoratio elenchu . , 

Various kinds of propositions are, according to tne 
ccasion, substituted for the one of which proof is re- 
uired. Sometimes the pjarticular for the universal; 
ometimes a proposition ^/vith diflferent terms : and vari- 
us are the contrivances employed to effect and to f?^ 
eal this substitution, and to make the conclusion whicD 
lie sophist has drawn, answ^er, practically, the same 
urpose as the one he ought to have established, j 
ay, «• practically the same purpose,** because it will 
ery often happen that some emotion vrill be excited — 
bme sentiment impressed on the mind — (by a dexterous 
mployment of this Fallacy) such as shall bring men 
ato the disposition requisite for your purpose, though 
tiey may not have assented to, or even stated distincfly 
1 their own minds, the proposition which it was your 
usiness to establish. • Thus if a sophist has to defend 
ne who has been guilty of some serious offence, which 
e wishes to extenuate, though he is unable distincUy 
LI^^^^I ** ^K ^® ^^* such, yet if he can succeed in 
^amn^ tAe audience laugh at some casual matter, he 
asgained pracUcally tlie same point. 
rcnm«ffni ^"^^ ^^® ^^^^ pointed out the extenuating 

swIhafl/^J-^"^^ particular case of offence, so as 
^mSsfhifi^t'*-^ widely from the generality of the 
^ove'Se Jr^P^^^^ "* ^^ fi^'^ himself unable to dis- 
em,by s!^plv^/S!f^''^^' ?^^y ^^ ^^^y tbe force of 

Jne of which wiU e^oU^ i belongs to, and the very 
counteract the ^^^^l \^ feeling of disgust sufficient 
culation; and that ^^ ^^"^ » ^' ^^ ^^^ '^^^^ a case of 
^e been brought foi^S^^ ^^^^SCLtirtg circumstances 
» sophistical SpponSTf^-i^^^^^ cannot be denied; 
•the man is a ro^t^e ^ J'ii} ^^V^Y. " Well, but aflei 

«^etorio. Part IL 
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in reality this was (by hypothesis) never the qaestion ; 
and the mere assertion oi what was never denied, ought 
not, in fairness, to be regarded as decisive ; but practi- 
cally, the odiousness of the word, arising in great mea- 
sure from the association of those very circumstances 
which belong to most of the class, but which we have 
supposed to be absent in this particular instance, excites 
precisely ibsit feeling of disgust, which in efiect destroys 
the force of the defence. In hke manner we may refei 
to this head, all cases of improper appeals to the pas- 
sions, and everything else which is mentioned by Aris- 
totle as extraneous to the matter in hand (Ifw roO 
wpdyfiaroc.} • 

In all these-eases, as has been before observed, if tbe 
fallacy we are now treating of be employed for the 
apparent establishment, not of tilie ultimate conclusion, 
but (as it very commonly happens) of a premiss, (t. e. 
if the premiss required be assumed on the ground that 
ficnne proposition resembling it has been proved) then 
there will be a combination of this fallacy with the last 
mentioned. 

For instance, instead of proving that combination 
'* this prisoner has committed an atrocious of this fallacy 
fraud," you prove that " the fraud he is with the for*, 
accuised of is atrocious ;** instead of provine So^°^' 
(as in the weU-known tale of Cyrus and the two coats) 
that *< the taller boy had a right to force the other boy 
to exchange coats with him," you prove that ''the 
exchange would have been advantageous to both." 
instead of proving that "a man has not a li^ht to 
educate his children or to dispose of his property, in the 
way he thinks best,^ you show that the way in which 
he educates his children, or disposes of his property is 
not really the best: instc»ad of proving that " the poor 
ought to be relieved in this way rather than in that,' 
you- prove that " the poor ought to be relieved .*" instead 
of proving that " an irrational-agent — ^whether a brute 
or a madman-^-can oever be detmed from any act by 



^ . . -, ,.,.- (as for iattaax, a *»(?, 



^^^^z^ y ri* s«et^i«, *^J^^^Pxbe latter 

»::rt>«::o;c x> m iwc5%?ix oiWJiaoBe;. &e- -which he P*™^ 
IdMb itt 4C>iK«Trac«ec XkcBs. vhe& in & diacttsion one 

« y«iirtxHftl»r Mftsavxc* ot "m ■ fit to goTcxnsicm in a 

iMMiMiiuiiu ibdu ^ v« o^^t «ocix>^ evil diai good n^y 
«aw» i"* a |ww*>?tt5oo which, o* coctise had aew oe^ 
<lw»i«Ni ; t^^ ^v^tt rji. «sbs9«iiae bteLae ** i»heth« le^^aace 

Vv w^v oi a:5^ix>*t;jar rh^ ^s^rcsc>Qtot the «*Tigw<» 
^^t>»*^^^-JU^%«tteai uk rvi^jpoe^'* ose waT hear a gi*»« 
ax^M^u K^ ^>v^ th^t -- :t ft$^ iffltpijesibieereivoiiectfi 
W »x<V til W ^u v:«»«mc.^ l:^ ihsese eaatapics. it is lo 
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tbe &llacy of petiiio jnmcipii is combined with that oi 
ignoralio dtnehi ; which is a veiy common and often 
Bucceesful practice; viz. the aophiet pioTes» or dis- 
proves, not the proposition which is resiUy in question* 
but one which is so dependent on it as to proceed on the 
supposition that it is already decided, and can admit of 
ao doubt ; by this means his ** assomption of the point 
in question" is so indirect and oblique, that it may 
easily escape notice ; and he thus establishes, practi- 
cally, his conclusion, at the yery moment he is with- 
drawing your attention from it to another question. E, 
0> An advocate will prove, and dwell on the high crimi' 
fuUay of a certain act, and the propriety of severely pun* 
ishing it ; assuming (instead of proving) the commmion^ 
There are certain kinds of argument recounted and 
named by logical writers, which we should by no means 
\uiiversaily call Fallacies ; but whfch vfhen ut^airly 
used, and so Jar as they are fallacious, may very well 
be referred to the present head ; such as Ammentum 
the " argumentumad hominem,'' [" or per- Jj ixominein, 
sonal argument*'] " argumerUum ad vere- 
cundiam,** ** argumentum ad populum," Ifc. all of them 
regarded as contradistinguished from " argumentum ad 
rem f or, according to others (meaning probably the 
yery same thing) «* ad judicium." These have all been 
described in the lax and popular language before al- 
luded to, but not scientifically: the "argumentum ad 
hominem" they say, " is addressed to the peculiai cir- 
cumstances, character, avowed opinions, or past con- 
duct of the individual, and thererore bas a reference to 
him only, and does not bear directly and absolutely on 
the real question, as the * argumentum ad rem* does :*' 
in like manner, the " argumentum ad verecundiam" is 
described as an appeal to our reverence fop some re- 
spected authority, some venerable institution," &c. and 
the " argumentum ad populum,*' as an appeal to the 
prejudici^, passions, &c of the multitude ; and so of 
Ifae rest Along with these is usually enumerated " ar 
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gumerUum ad ignorantiam^ which is here omitted aa 
Ddng evidently nothing more than the employment ol 
wme kind of Fallacy, in the widest sense of that word, 
toward such as are likely to be deceived by it 

Technical ^* appears then (to speak rather more 
tnalysis of technicsQly) that in the " arstim^ntum 
'^"t^&B"^* ^ fiominem** the conclusion which acta- 
ment, kc, ^^ j^ established, is not the absolute and 
general one in question, but relative and particular ; 
viz. not that such and such is the fact,** but that " this 
man is bound to admit it, in conformity to his princi- 

Sles of reasoning, or in consistency with his own con- 
uct, situation,** &c.* Such a conclusion it is often 
both allowable and necessary to establish, in order to 
silence those who will not yield to fair general argu- 
ment ; or to convince those whose weakness and preju- 
dices would not allow them to assign to it its due weight 
It is thus that our Lord on many occasions silences the 
cavils of the Jews ; as in the vindication of healing on 
the Sabbath, which is paralleled by the authorized 
practice of drawing out a beast that has fallen into a 

* The " argumentam ad hominem,'' will often have the effect of 
shifting the bwden of proof, not unjustly to the adversary. (See 
Rhet. Part I. chap. iii. § 3.) Aeoramon instance is the defence, cer- 
tainly the readiest and most concise, frequently urged b^ the sports , 
man, when accused of barbarity in sacrificing unoffending hares or 
trout to his amusement : he replies, as he may safely do, to most of 
his assailants, '* whv do yon feed on the flesh of the harmlens sheep 
and ox 1" and that this answer presses hard, is manifested by its be 
ing usually opposed by h palpable faitekood ; viz. that the animals 
which are killed for food are sacrificed to our neeesHtUt ; though 
not only men con, but a large proportion (probably a great majority) 
of the human race actually do, subsist in health and vigour without 
flesh-diet ; and the earth would support a much greater human 
population were such a practice universal. 

When shamed out of this argument the^ sometimes urge that the 
brute creation would overrun the earth, if we did not kill them for 
/ood ; an argument, which, if it were valid at all, would not Justify 
their feeding onjuh; though, if fairly followed up, it toouM jus'tify 
Swift's proposalfor keeping down the excessive population of Ire> 
land. The true reason, viz. that they eat flesh for the gratificatioa 
of the palate, and have a taste for the pleasures of the table, though 
not for the sports of the field, is one which they do not like to M 

■IgB. 
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5 It Ail tnis, 35 we hare said, is perfectly fair» pnm« 
ed it be done plainly, and avowedly ; but if you at* 
tempt to substitute tbis partial and lelatiye concluaion 
for a more general one — if you triumph as haying ea* 
tabliahed your proposition absolutely and univerBally* 
from baying eetabliahed it, in reality, only as far as it 
relates to your opponent, then you are guilty of a Fal- 
lacy of the kind which we are now treating of ; your 
conclusion is not in reality that which was, by ^our 
own account, {Mroposed to be proved. The fallacious- 
ness depends upon the deceit, or attempt to deceive. 
The same observations will ap^y to " argumentum ad 
verecundiam," and the rest. 

It is very common to employ an ambi- Amblgiwmi 
guous term for the purpose of introducing Usrmt employ'' 
the fallacy of irrelevant conclusion : «. e. ^ *" *^ *"•*- 
when you cannot prove your proposition *^^' 
in the sense in which it was maintained, to prove it in 
some other sense ; e. g, those who contend against the 
efficacy of faith, usually employ that word in their ar- 
guments in the sense of mere belief, unaccompanied 
with any moral or practical result, but considered as a 
mere intellectual process ; and when they have thus 
proyed their conclusion, they oppose it to one in which 
the word is used in a widely dinerent sense.* 

* " When the occaiioii or object in qnettion It not tach as calls 
for, or as is likely to excite in those particular readers or hearers, 
the emotions required, it is a common rhetorical artifice to taro 
their attention to some object which trill call forth these feelines ; 
and when they are too much excited to be capable of jm^ging 
calmly, it will not be difficult to turn their passions, once roused, 
in the direction raqoired, and to make then riew the case befove 
theqB in a very diflerent light. When the metal is heated it may 
easily be moulded into the desired form Thus vehement indigna- 
tion against some erime, may be directed against a per§en who has 
not been proved gnUty of it ; and vague declamations against cor- 
ruption, oppression, kc, or against the mischiefs of anarchy ; with 
high-flown panegyrics on liberty, rights of man, kc. or on social 
Older, Jostice, the constitution, law, religion, kc. will gradually 
lead the hearers to take for granted, without proof, that the me»> 
sure proposed will lead to these evils, or to these advantages ; and 
It will in consequence become the object of groundless abhorrtnca 
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suftiag % 16. The Fafiacy of '* Lrreletant con- 
ground elusion" iignomtto elenchi] is nowhere 
more common than in protracted controversy, when one 
of the parties, after having attempted in vain to main- 
tain his position, shifts his ground as covertly as possi- 
ble to another, instead of honestly giving up the point 
An instance occurs in an attack made on the system 
pursued at one of our universities. The objectors, 
finding themselves unable to maintain their charge of 
the present neglect {viz. in the year 1810) of mathe- 
matics in tiiat place, (to which neglect they attributed 
the " late general decline ** in those studies) shifted their 
ground, and contended that that university "was never 
famous for mathematicians :*' which not only docs not 
establish, but absolutely overthrows, their own ori^nal 
assertion ; for if it never succeeded in those pursuits, i1 
could not have caused their late decline, 

A practice of this nature is common in oral contro* 

versy especially ; viz. that of combating both your op- 

Fallacy of P<>A^t*s premises altematdy, and shifting 

combating the the attack from the one to the other, with 

aite ffl"***** ^^* waiting to have either of them decided 

«™ e 7' upon before you quit it "And besides,'^ 
is an expression one may often hear from a disputant 
who is proceeding to a fresh argument, when he cannot 
establish, and yet will not abandon, his first 

It has been remarked above, that one class of the 
propositions that may be, in this Fallacy, substituted 
for the one required, is the particular for the universal . 
similar to this, is the substitution of a conditional with 
a universal antecedent, for one with a particular ante- 
cedent ; which will usually be the harder to prove : e g. 

or admiration. For the Teiy utterance of inch words as hare a 
moltilade of what may be called slKMtttefsn^ ideas associated with 
them, will operate like a charm on the minds, especially of the 
^norant and unthinking, and raise sach a tumalt of feeling, as will 
tfboUially blind their judgment j so that a string of Tagae abosa 
or par^^yrio will often hare the effect of a train of soqbiI anni- 
»«nt • JtWtorie. Part II. Chap. ii. ^ «. 
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fcm are called on, rappoae, to pioye that '* if otiy (t. a 
waie) private interests are hart by a proposed measure, 
it is inexpedient ;" and you pretend to hare done so by 
allowing that ** if aU private interests are hurt by it, it 
must be inexpedient" Nearly akin to this is the very 
common case of proving somethmg to be possible when 
it ought to have been proved nighly ]nxi)abU; or 
probable^ when it ought to nave been proved necessary ; 
or, which comes to the very same, proving it to be not 
necessary, when it should have been proved not prob- 
able; or improbable^ when it should have been proved 
imposeible. Aristotle (m Rhet. Book II.) complains of 
this last branch of the Fallacy, as giving an undue 
advantage to the respondent ; many a guilty person owes 
bis acquittal to this; the jury considering that the 
evidence brought does not demonstrate the complete 
impossibility of his being innocent; though perhaps 
the chances are innumerable against it 

§ 17. Similar to this case is that which Fallacy of 
may be called the Fallacy of objections : o^iJectjonf. 
i. e. showing that there are objections against some plan, 
theory, or system, and thence inferring that it should be 
rejected ; when that which ought to nave been proved 
is, that there are more, or stroriger objections, against 
the receiving than the rejecting of it This is the main, 
and almost universal Fallacy of anti-christians ; and is 
that of which^ a young christian should be first and 
principally warned.* They find numerous "objec- 
tions ** against various parts of Scripture ; to some of 
which no satisfactory answer can be given ; and the 
mcautious hearer is apt, while his attention is fixed on 
these, to forget that there are infinitely more, and 
stronger objections against the supposition that the 
Christian Religion is of human origin ; and that where 
we cannot answer all objections, we are bound in 
reason and in candour to adopt the hypothesis which 
labours under the least That the case is as I hnve 

* See note at the end of Appendix, No III 
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gtated, I am authoiized to assume, from this circiUB 
•tance ; that no complete and consistent account has ever 
heen given of the manner in which the Christian reli' 
gion, supposing it a human contrivance^ could have 
arisen and prevailed as it did. And yet this may 
obvioasly be demanded with the utmost fairness* of 
those who deny its divine origin. The religion exists : 
that is the phenomenon ; those who will not allow it 
to have come from God, are bound to solve the pheno- 
menon on some other hypothesis less open to objections. 
They are not indeed called on to prove that it actuallif 
did arise in this or that way ; but to suggest (consis- 
tently with acknowled^ facts) some probable way in 
which it 7nay have arisen, reconcUeable with all the 
circumstances of the case. That infidels have never 
done this, though they have had 1800 years to tnr, 
amounts to a confession that no such hypothesis can be 
devised, which will not be open to greater objections 
than lie against Christianity.* 

Refonns are "^^ fallacy of objections is also the 
open to objec- stronghold of bigoted anti-innovators,who 
^^°^* oppose all reforms and alterations indis- 

criminately ; for there never was, or will be, any plan 
executed or proposed, against which strong and even 
unanswerable objections may not be urged; so that 
unless the opposite objections be set in the balance on 
the other side, we can never advance a step. £, 6r. 
The defenders of the transportation-system — a system 
which, as an eminent writer has observed, was " oegun 
in defiance of all reasofi, and persevered in, in defiance 
of all expenence," — are accustomed to ask " what kind 
of secondary-punishment would you substitute ?" and 
if any one is suggested, they adduce the objections, and 
difficulties, real and apparent, to which it is exposed , 

* In an " Essay on the Omittioru of our Sacred Writen," I hare 
pointed out some circa instances which no one has ever attempted 
to account for on any supposition of their being other than, not 
only trw witnesses, but iupernaturally mspis-td 
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if another is proposed, the/ proceed in toe «iame manner; 
and so on, without end. 'For of all the otner plans oi 
secondary-punibhment that have ever been tried, or 
imagined, the best must be open to some objections, 
though the very worst is much less objectionable than 
transportation.* " There are objections," said Dr. 
Johnson, ** against a plenum, and objections against a 
vcLcuum ; but one of them must be true." 

The very same Fallacy indeed is employed (as has 
been said) on the other side, by those who are for 
overthrowing whatever is established as soon as they 
can prove an objection against it ; without considering 
whether more and weightier objections may not lie 
against their own schemes ; but their opponents have 
this decided advantage over them, that they can urge 
with great plausibility, •* we do not call upon you to 
rejed at once whatever is objected to, but merely to 
suspend your judgment, and not come to a decision as 
long as there are reasons on both sides :*' now since 
there always wUl he reasons on both sides, this non- 
decision is practically the very same thing as a decision 
in favour of the existing stale of things. "Not to 
resolve, is to resolve."t The delay of trial becomes 
equivalent to an acquittal. % 

§ 18. Another form of ignoratio elenchi, paUacy of 
which is also rather the more serviceable proWng % part 
on the side of the respondent, is, to prove ^ ***« ^"®«" 
or disprove some part of that which is 
required, and dwell on that, suppressing aQ the rest. 

TTius, if a university is charged with cultivating only 
the mere elements of Mathematics, and in reply a list 
of the books studied there is produced, should even 

• Sec Letters to Earl Grey on Transportation 

f Bacon. 

X How kappy it is for mankind that in many of the most momen- 
tous concerns of life their decision is generally formed /or them by 
external cirotimstances ; which thns saves them not only from the 
perplexity of <loubt and the danger of delay, but also from the pain 
of regret ; since we ncqulesce much more cheerfully in that which 
IS unavoidaW*. 

19 
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any one of those books be not elementary^ the chvge 
is in fairness refuted ; but the sophist may then ear* 
nestly contend that some of those books are elementary ; 
and thus keep out of sight the real question, viz 
ivhether they arc all so.* 

So also, one may maintain (with perfect truth) that 
mere intellectual ability — ^the reasoning powers alone — 
are insufficient for the attainment of truth in religious 
questions ; (see Appendix IlL note) and may thence 
proceed to assume (as if it were the same propositioQ) 
that all employment of reasoning — all intellectual culti- 
vation — ^are perfectly useless on such questions and 
are to be discarded as foreign from the subject. 
Art of framing This is the great art of the onswerar of 
a rspiy . a book ; suppose the main positions in any 

work to be irrefragable, it will be strange if some 
illustration of them, or some subordinate part, in short, 
will not admit of a plausible objection ; the opponent 
then joins issue on one of these incidental questions, 
and comes. forward with *' a reply " to such and such a 
work. And such a " reply" is still easier and more 
plausible, when it happens — as it often will — that a real 
and satisfactory refutation can be found of some one, 
or more, of several arguments, each, singly, proving 
completely the same conclusion ; (as many a theorem 
of Euclid admits of several different demonstrations) oi 
an answer to one or more of several objections, each, 
separately, decisive against a certain scheme or theory ; 
though it is evident on reflection, that if the rest, or 
any one of them, remnin unrefuted and unanswerable, 
the conclusion is established, and stands as firm as if 
the answerer had urged nothing. 

He who thus replies to the arguments urged, is in 
the condition of a commander defending all the practi- 
cable breaches in a fortification, except ione. This kind 
of partial " reply" is properly available only in a case 

* '* Reply to calvmnies of Edinboiigh Review atgainst OzHonl* 
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wbere each of the aipiments does not go to establleh 
the certainly, but only the probability of the conclusion. 
Then indeed, the conclusion resting not wholly on the 
force of any one of the arguments, out on the combina- 
Man of them, is proportionably weakened by the refu 
kation of an]^ of them. The fsdlacy I am now speaking 
3f consists in the confoundine; of the preceding case 
either with this latter, or with the case formerly noticed 
[§ 14] of a chain of arguments, each proving, not the 
wme conclusion, but a premiss of the succeeding. 

Hence the danger of ever advancing Danger of 
3iore than can be well maintained, since maintaining 
(he refutation of that will often quash the *^** °*"®*'* 
whole. The Quakers would perhaps before now have 
succeeded in doing away our superfluous and irrever- 
ent osiths j if they had not, besides many vahd and strong 
arguments, adduced so many that are weak and easily 
refuted. Thus also, a guilty person may often escape 
by having too much laid to his charge ; so he may also, 
by having too much evidence agamst him, i. e. some 
, that is not in itself satisfactory. Accordingly, a prison- 
er may sometimes obtain acauittal hy showing that one 
of the witnesses against him is an infamous informer 
and spy ; though perhaps if that part of the evidence 
had been omitted, the rest would have been sufficient 
for conviction. 

Cases of this nature might very well be referred also 
to the Fallacy formerly mentioned, of inferring the fal- 
sity of the conclusion from the falsity of a premiss, 
which indeed is very closely allied to the present Fal* 
^ lacy : the real question is, '*. whether or not this con< 
elusion ought to be admiitei f* the sophist confines him- 
self to the question, " whether or not it is established 
by this particular argument ," leaving it to be inferred 
by the audience, if he has carried his point as to the 
latter question, that the former is thereby decided; 
which is then, and then only, a correct inference, when 
thece is good reason for believing that other and bettei 
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aipunents would have been adduced, if there had beei 
any. (See above, at the end of § 6.) 

§ 19. It will readily be perceived thai 
conffijfn. Clothing is less conducive to the success ol 
the Fallacy in question, than to state clear- 
ly, in the outset, either the proposition you are about 
to prove, or that which you ought to prove. It answers 
best to begin with the premises^ and to introduce a pretty 
long chain of argument before you arrive at the conclu- 
sion. The careless hearer takes for granted^ at the be- 
ginning, that this chain will lead to the conclusion re- 
quired : and by the time you are come to the end, he is 
ready to take for granted that the conclusion which you 
draw is the one required ; his idea of the question hav- 
ing gradually become indistinct This Fallacy is greatly 
aided by the common practice of suppressing the conclu- 
sion and leaving it to be supphed by the hearer ; who is 
of course less hkely to perceive whether it be really^ that 
" which was to be proved,*' than if it were distinctly 
stated. The practice therefore is at best suspicious; 
and it is better in general to avoid it, and to give and 
require a distinct statement of the conclusion intended. 
The Fallacy now before us is, perhaps, the most 
common form of that confusion of thought to which 
those are liable who have been irregularly and unskil- 
fully educated ; — who have collected perhaps a consi- 
derable amount of knowledge, without arrangement, 
and without cultivation of logical habits; — ^who have 
learned (as I have heard it expressed) a good many 
answers without the questions. Most of the erroneous 
views in morals, and in other subjects, which prevail 
amone such persons, may be exhibited in the form of 
•* FalEwies of irrelevant conclusion."* E. G. The well 

* " The fallacy consistf in confounding together the nnbroken 
Apostolic&l cuccesgion of a ikrUtian ninUtry^ generaUyt and th« 
same succession in an unbroken line, of &£$ or that tndMdu^ Mt> 
wUttr. ««**«« II each man^s christian hope is made to rest on hit 
receiving the christian ordinances at the hands of a minister to 
whom the laoremental virtue "] of ordination] " that g^ves efficacy 
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known wrong decision respecting the two bo)r8 ano 
th&i coats, for which Cyrus was punished by his pre- 
ceptor, was a mistake of the real question : which was, 
not, " which coat fitted each boy the best," but «* who 
had the right to dispose of them." And similar cases 
to this occur every day. Aji exact parallel is to be 
found in the questions relative to the imposition of re- 
strictions or other penalties on those of a different creed 
from our own. They are usually argued as if the point 
to be decided were " which religion is the better," or, 
^* whether the differences between them are important ;" 
uistead of being, " whether one man has a ri^ht tc 
compel others to profess his religion," or, " wnethei 
the professors of the true Faith have a right to mono- 
polize secular power and civil privileges." Or again 
(to put the same principles into another form) the ques- 
tions " whether it be allowable for a Christian to fight 
in defending himself from oppression and outrage,"* 
and " whether a Christian magistrate may employ phy. 
eical coercion and inflict secular punishment on evil 
doers," — these, are perpetually confounded with the 
questions " whether Christians are allowed to fight as 
SUCH ; u e. to fight /or their^eligion, against those who 
corrupt or reject the Faith ;" and, ** whether a Christian 
mag[istrate may employ coercion on helialf of Chris- 
tianity, and inmct punishment on heretics as evil doers."t 
Again, such propositions as the following, one may 
often hear, sophistically or negligently, confounded 

to those ordinances, has been transiDitted in unbroken succession 
from hand to hand, erery thinj^ must depend on that particuUtr 
minister ^ and hii claim is by no means established firom our merely 
establishing the unintexnipted existence of tueh m elan of sma m 
CkrUtimt ninitttn. Yon teach me — a man might say— that my sal* 
ration depends on the possession by jfoti— the pmrtieuker pastor un- 
der whom I am placed--of a certain qualification ; and when I aslc 
for the proof that you possess it, you prove to me that it is possess- 
ed £eiicra%,by a oertatn ela$$ of persons of whom yon are one, and 
probablr by a large majority of them !"— On the Kingdom of Chittt 
Essay II. § 30. 

* See Essay 1st, on the Kingdom of Christ. 

} Se« Essays on the Dangers, fito. Notes £. and F 
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togetiier: '<The Apostles heid rdigions a ss e m b lie s on 
the first day of the week," with *^ They transferred the 
Sabbath from the sevenA day to the first :"♦ " A Jew, 
Mahometan, or RomaD Cathotic, is not the most eligibtt 
person to hold office in a Protestant-christian country," 
with ** Such persons ooAt not to be legally eligible.'** 
^Tbe Apostles estakHmed snch and sacb a form ol 

SOYernment in the churches they founded," with ** They 
esigned this form to be binding on all Christians as an 
ordinaneefor er«r," ^c-f 

§ 20. Before we dismiss the sobjeet of Fallacies, it 
^^^ may not be improper to mention the just 
and in^nioos remark, ihsiX jests are mock 
fallacies ; u e. fallacies so palpable as not to be likely 
to deceive any one, but yet bearing just that resem- 
blance of argument which is calculated to amuse by the 
contrast ; in the same manner that a parody does, by 
the contrast of its Wyity with the serious production 
which it imitates. There is indeed something laugh- 
able even in fallacies which are intended for serious 
oonyiction, when they are thoroughly exposed.^ 

There are several diflerent kinds m joke and raillery, 
which will be found to correspond with the difierent 
kinds of Fallacy. The pun (to taka the simplest and 
most obvious case) is evidently, in most instances, a 
mock>areument founded on a palpable equivocation of 
tiic middle-term: and others in like manner will be 
found to correspond to the respective Fallacies, and to 
be imitatums of serious argument 

It IS probable indeed that all jests, sports, or games 
(«iiuS<4u)properly so called, will be found on examinar 
tion, to be itmtative of serious transactions ; as of war, 
or commerccf But to enter fuUy into this subject 
would be unsuitable to the present occasion. 

I £! ?!!!S''*" •^ **»« Sabb^tti. 

4 sSloSfSiSP^*~* alsolUietoric. Pwrt I. Ch. iii.^ 7, p. ISl 
^'ittS^SrSSi^ reuiMk. on « ImJUtion," in Dr. 1. Sbdth'i 
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i shall sttbjoiii some geDeral remarks on the legitunala 
{tfoyince of reafioning , and on its connexion with indue* 
tire philosophy, and with Rhetoric ; on which points 
ranch misapprehension has prevailed, tending to throw 
obscurity over the design and use of the science under 
consideration. 

A tteatise on what are called the " laws of evidence ** 
— ^the di&rent kinds, strictly speaking, of ar^ments — 
and ihe occasions for which they are respectively suit- 
ed, &c, which is what some would expect in a logical 
work» will be found in the 1st part of the «£IementB 
of Rhetoric." 
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BOOK IV. 

DISSERTATION ON THE PROVINCE OP REASONING. 

Looic being concerned with the theory of reasoning, 
it is evidently necessary, in order to take a correct view 
of this seience, that ail misapprehensions should be re- 
moTed relative to the occasions on which the reason- 
ing-process is employed-^the purposes it has in view — 
and the limits within which it is confined. 

Simple and obvious as such questions may appear to 
those who have not thought much on the subject, they 
will appear on farther consideration to be involved in 
much perplexity and obscurity, from the vague and in- 
accurate language of many popular writers. To the 
confused and incorrect notions that prevail respecting 
the reasoning-process nuiy be traced most of the com- 
mon mistakes respecting the science of Logic, and much 
of the unsound and unphilosophical argumentation 
which is so often to be met with in the works of inge- 
nious writers. 

These errors have been incidentally adverted to in the 
forgoing part of this work ; but it may be desirotble. 
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before we dismiss the subject, to offer on th^se pointa 
some^iirther remarks, which could not hare beoi there 
introduced without too great an interruption to the de- 
yelopment of the system. Little or notning indeed re- 
mains to be said that is not implied in the principles 
which have been already laid down ; but the results 
and applications of those principles are liable in many 
instances to be overlooked, if not distinctly pointed out 
These supplementary observations will neither require, 
nor admit of, so systematic an arrangement as has hitherto 
been aimed at; since they will be such as are si^est- 
ed principally by the objections and mistakes of uiose 
who have misunderstood, partially or entirely, the na- 
ture of the logical system. 

Let it be observed, however, that as I am not writing 
a review or commentary on any logical works, but an 
introduction to the science, I shall not deem it necessary 
to point out in all cases the agreement or disagreement 
between other writers and myself, in respect of the 
views maintained, or the terms employed, by each. 



Chap. L — Of Induction* 



j-^^^^ ^^ § 1 . Much has been said by some wnters 
opposing ^ In- of the superiority of the inductive to the 
dnctiontosyi- syllogistic method of seeking truth ; as if 
logism. ^^ ^^ stood opposed to ea<3i other ; and 

of the advantage of substituting the Organon of Bacon 
for that of Aristotle, &c. which indicates a total miscon- 
ception of the nature of both. There is, however, the 
more excuse for the confusion of thoueht which pre- 
vails on tiiis subject, because eminent logical wnters 
have treated, or at least have appeared to treat, of indue* 
tion as a kind of argument distinct from the syllogism; 
which if it were, it certainly mieht be contrasted with 
the syllogism : or rather, the whole syllogistic the<»y 
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would fall to the eround, since one of the rtry finrt 
principles it establisnes, is that all reasoning, on whoit- 
ever sabject, is one and the same process, which may 
be clearly exhibited in the form of syllo^sms. It is 
hardly to be supposed, therefore, that this was the 
deliberate meaning of those writers; though it must be 
admitted that they have countenanced the error in 
question, by their inaccurate expressions. 

This inaccuracy seems chiefly to have trwo senses 
arisen from a vagueness in the use of the of the word 
word induction ; which is sometimes em- >'^<*«ction. 
ployed to designate the process of investigation and of 
collecting facts ; sometimes, the deducing oi an inference 
from those facts. The former of these processes (viz, 
that of observation and experiment) is undoubtedly 
distinct from that which takes place in the syllogism ; 
but then it is not a process of argumentation; the 
latter again is an argumentative process ; but then it is, 
like all other arguments, capable of being syllogistic»lly 
expressed. And hence Induction has come to be 
regarded as a distinct kind of argument from the 
s^ologism. Thip fallacy cannot be more concisely or 
clearly stated, than in the technical form with which we 
«nay now presume our readers to be familiar. 

" Induction is distinct from syllogism : 

Induction is a process of reasoning ;*' therefore 
" There is a process of reasoning distinct from 
sjrllogism." 

Here <* induction," which is the middle-term, is U8e<} 
m different senses in the two premises. 

Induction, so far forth as it is an argument, may, of 
course, be stated syllogistically : but so far forth as it 
is a process of inquiry with a view to obtain the 
premises of that argument, it is, of course, out of the 
province of logic: and the latter is the original and 
strict sense of the word. Induction means properly, 
not the inferring of the conclusion, but the brinpng in, 
Mie by one, of instances, bearing on the point m qiui- 

20 
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tion, till a sufficient number bas been collected. The 
ambiguity, therefore, above alluded to, and which, baa 
led to much confusion, would be best avoided by 
saying that we do not, strictly speaking, reason by 
Proper sense induction, but reason from induction - 
of induetion. j. ^ from our observations on one, or on 
several individuals, (f/c, tw Koff Ucurrov) we draw a 
conclusion respecting the class (rd kqBoXov) they come 
under: or, in like manner, from several species, to 
the genus which comprehends them : — in logical lan- 
guage, what we have predicated' of certain singrdar- 
terms, we proceed to predicate of a common-term which 
comprehends them ; —or proceed in the same manner 
from species to genus. E. Q* " The earth moves 
round the Sun in an elliptical orbit; so does Mercury; 
and Venus ; and Mars, &c. : therefore a planet (the 
common-term comprehending these singulars) moves 
round," &c. " Philip was reckless of human life; so 
was Alexander; and J. Caesar; and Augustus, &c.: 
therefore this is the general character of a conqueror/* 
Now it appears as if the most obvious and simplest 
way of filling up such enthymemes as these, expressed 
as they are, would be, in the third figure ; having of 
course a particular conclusion : 

Inductive « Earth, Mercury, Venus, &c. move, &c. 

l^Sr\a\ -^*- ^^^^® *^^ planets ; therefore 
syllogism. Some planets move, &c." 

But when we argue from Induction we generally mean 
to infer more than a particular conclusion ; and accor- 
dingly most logical writers present to us the argument 
in the form of a syllogism in Barbara ; inserting, of 
course, a different minor premiss from the foregoing, 
In the first vi^r. : the simple converse of it. And if i 
figure. am allowed to assume, not merely that 

" Mercury, Venus, and whatever others J may have 
named, are planets," but also, that <* All planets are 
Uieae,'* — ^that these are the tohde of the individuals com- 
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prehended under the term planet — ^lam,no ooubl, au- 
thorized to draw a universal conclusion. But such an 
assumption would, in a yery great majority of cases 
where induction is employed, amount to a perfect in- 
^alpable falsehood, if understood literally. ducUon. 
Jbor it is but seldom that we find an instance of what 
logicians call a " perfect induction ;" viz. where there 
is a complete enumeration of all the indiyiduals, respect- 
ing which we assert coUectiyely what we had before 
asserted separately ; as ** John is in England ; and so 
is Thomas ; and so is William ; and all the sons of such 
a one are John, Thomas, and William ; therefore all his 
sons are in England." Such cases, 1 say, seldom occur ; 
and still more rarely can such an induction (which 
Bacon characterizes as '* res puerilis''*) — since it does 
not lead the mind from what is better known to what 
is less known — serye any important purpose. 

But in such inductions as are commonly employed, 
the assumption ot such a minor-premiss as in the aboye 
example, would be, as 1 haye said, stnctlv speaking, a 
false assumption. And accordingly those logicians who 
state an argmnent from induction in the aboye form, 
mean, I apprehend, that it is to be understood with a 
certain latitude ; t. e. that, in such propositions as " all 
planets are Mercury, Venus, &c." or " all conquerors 
are Philip, Alexander, and Cssar," they mean, (by a 
kind of logical fiction) to denote that " all conquerors 
are adequately represented by Philip, Alexander, ^c." — 
that these indiyidual persons or cases are a sufficient 
sample, in respect of the matter in question, of the class 
they belong to. 

I think it clearer, therefore, to state sim- Th« m^ioT- 
ply and precisdy what it is that we do 2[^ »«pp«»«- 

• It may very well Happen too, that (aa in the example aboye) t 
eertain cironmstance may, in fact, beloi^ to each individua )f a 
certain class, and yet may hare no connexion, except accidentally 
with the eUus U—lf^ a» such ; i. e. with the description of it, anil that 
which eomtautet it a class. (See Appen. II. Ex. 118.) 
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mean to assert. And in doing ^is, we shall find 
that the expressed premiss of the enthymeme — viz. 
that which contains the statement respecting the 
indiyiduals — ^is the minor ; and that it is the major 
that is suppressed, as being in all cases substantially the 
same : viz, that what bdongs to the individual or indi- 
viduah we have examined, belongs (certainly, or proba- 
bly, as the case may be) to the whole doss under which 
they come. E. G. From finding on examination of 
several sheep, that they each ruminate, we conclude 
that the same is the case with the wh(^e species of sheep : 
and from finding on examination of the sheep, ox, deer, 
and other animals deficient in upper cutting-teeth, that 
they each ruminate, we conclude (with more or less 
certainty) that quadrupeds thus deficient are rumi- 
nants : the hearer readily supplying, in sense, the sup- 
pressed major premiss ; viz. that " what belongs to the 
individual sheep we have examined, is likely to belong 
to the whole species ;" &c. 

Whether that which is properly called Induction (viz 
the inquiry respecting the several individuals or species) 
be sufficiently ample, i. e. takes in a sufficient number 
of individual, or of specific cases — whether the charac- 
ter of those cases has been correctly ascertained — and 
how far the individuals we have examined are likely to 
resemble, in this or that circumstance, the rest oi the 
class, &C. &c., are points that require indeed great judg- 
ment and caution ; but this judgment and caution are 
not to be aided by Logic ; because they are, in reality, 
employed in deciding whether or not it is fair and aU 
lowable to lay down your premises; t. e. whether you 
are authoiized or not, to assert, that ** what is true of 
the individuals you have examined, is true of the whole 
class :" and that this or that is true of those individuals. 
Now, the rules of Logic have nothing to do with the 
truth or falsity of the premises ; except, of course, when 
they are the conclusions of former arguments; but 
merely teach us to decide, not, whether the premises 
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are fairly laid down, but whether the conclusion y^otM 
fairly from the premises or not. 

It nas however been urged that what Necesaitj 
are described as the major-premises in of assamiog a 
drawing inferences from induction!, are ™'Jo''-P'«>ni"' 
resolvable ultimately into an assertion of the *< Uni- 
formitjT of the laws of Nature,'* or some eqvivalent 
proposition ; and that this is, itself, obtained by Indue* 
tion; whence it is concluded that there must be at least 
one induction — ^and that, the one on which all others de- 
pend — incapable of bein^ exhibited in a syllogistic form. 

But it is evident, and is universally admitted, that in 
every case where an inference is drawn from Induction 
(unless that name is to be eiven to a mere random guess 
without any grounds at aU) we must form a judgment 
that the instance or instances adduced are " sufficient 
to authorize the conclusion ;" — that it is ** allowable" 
to take these instances as a sample warranting an in- 
ference respecting the whole class. Now the expres- 
sion of this judgment in words, is the very major-pre- 
miss alluded to. To acknowledge this, therefore, is to 
acknowledge that all reasoning from Induction without 
exception does admit of being exhibited in a syllogistic 
form ; and consequently that to speak of one induction 
that does not admit of it, is a contradiction. 

Whether the belief in the constancy of nature's laws 
— a belief of which no one can divest himself — ^be in- 
tuitive and a part of the constitution of the human mind, 
as some eminent metaphysicians hold, or acquired, and 
in what way acquired, is a question foreign to our pre- 
sent purpose. For that^ it is sufficient to have pointed 
out that the necessity of assuming a universal major- 
premiss, expressed or understood, in order to draw any 
legitimate inference from induction, is virtually acknow- 
ledged even by those who endeavour to dispute it 

§ 2. Whether then the premUs may fairly AMompUoa 
be assumed, or not, is a point which cannot of premuei te 
le decided without a competent knowledge ^^ucUoa. 
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of the nature of the subject E. O. in most branchei! 
of natural philosophy, in which the circumstances that 
in any case affect the result, are usually far more clearly 
ascertained than i\^ human afi^irs, a single instance is 
usually accounted a sufficient induction ; e. g. having 
once ascertained that an individual magnet will attract 
iron, we are authorized to conclude that this property 
is universal. In Meteorology, however, and some other 
Dranches of natural philosophy, in which less advance- 
ment has been made, a much more copious induction 
would be required. And in respect of the afi^rs of 
human life, an inference from a single instance would 
hardly ever be deemed allowable. 

But it is worth remarking, that in all cases alike, of 
reasoning from Induction, the greater or less degree oi 
confidence we feel is always proportioned to the belief 
of our having more or less completely ascertained ail 
the circumstances that bear upon the question. A U men 
practically acknowledge this to hold good in all cases 
alike, physical or moral, by invariably attributing any 
failure in their anticipations in any case, to some igno- 
rance or miscalculation respecting some circumstances 
connected with the case. (See Append. I. Art. " Im- 
possible.**) 

In some subjects, however, there will usually be more 
oi these circumstances difficult to be accurately ascer- 
tained, than in others ; and the degree of certainty be 
longing to the major premiss, will vary accordingly. 
But universally, the degree of evidence for any proposi- 
tion we set out with as a premiss (whether the express- 
ed or the suppressed one) is not to be learned from mere 
Logic, nor indeed from any one distinct science ; but i^ 
the province of whatever science furnishes the subject 
matter of your argument. None but a politician can 
judge rightly of the degree of evidence of a proposition 
in politics ; a naturalist, in natural history, occ. 

trnvcBtiffation ^^^^ examination of many horned 

animals, as sheep, cows, &c., a naturalist 
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dods that they have cloyen feet ; now his skill oi m 
TuUuralist is to be shown in judging whether these 
animals are hkely to resemble in the form of their feel 
all other homed animals ; and it is the exercise of this 
judgment, together with the examination of individuals, 
that constitutes what is usually meant by the inductive 
process ; which is that by which we gain, what are 
proi)erly, new truths ; and which is not connected with 
LoNgic ; being not what is strictly called reasoning, but 
investigation. But when this major premiss is granted 
him, and is combined with the minor, viz. that the ani- 
mab he has examined have cloven feet, then he draws 
the conclusion logically ; viz, that " the feet of all hom- 
ed animals are doven."* Again, if from several times 
meeting with ill-luck on a Friday, any one concluded 
that Fnday, universally, is an unlucky day, one would 
object to his induction ; and yet it would not be, as an 
argument t illogical ; since the conclusion foUouv fairly, 
if you grant his implied premiss ; viz. that the events 
which happened on«those particular Fridays are such 
as must happen, or are especially likely to happen, on 
all Fridays ; but we should object to his laying down 
this premiss ; and therefore should justly say that his 
irtduction is faulty, though his argument is conect 

And here it may be remarked, that the The more 
ordinary rule for lair argument, viz. that doubtful pre- 

^ , ^, ^ , misg suppress' 

in an enthymeme the suppressed prenuss ed in induc- 
should be always the one of whose truth tion. 
least doubt can exist, is not observed in induction : for 
the premiss which is usually the more doubtful of the 
two, i»9 in this case, the major ; it being in many cases 
not quite certain that the individuals, respecting which 
some point has been ascertained, are to be fairly regard-^ 
ed as a sample of the whole class : and yet the major 
premiss is seldom expressed ; for the reason just given, 

* I hATO selected an in^temce in which induction is the on%| 
nound we hare to rert on ; no reason, that I know of, having evcf 
been assigned that c^nld have led us to coiyecture this curious fad 
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that it i^ easily understood ; as being (mutatis fitwteii^ 
4iB) the same in eveiy induction. 

What has been said of induction will equally apply 
to example ; which differs from it only in having a <m- 
gular, instead of a general, conclusion ; and that, from 
a single case. E. G. in one of the instances above, if 
the conclusion had been drawn, not respecting conquer- 
ors in general, but respecting this or that conqunor, that 
he was not likely to be careful of human life, each of 
the cases adduced to prove this would have been called 
an example. (See Elements of Rhetoric, Part I. ch. ii. 
§ 6.] 

Some have maintained that in employing an example 
we proceed at once from one individual case to another, 
without the intervention of any universal premiss. But 
whether we are fairly authorized or not to draw an in- 
ference from any example, must depend on what is call- 
ed the PARALLELISM of the two cases ; t. e. their beins 
likely to agree in respect of the point in question : and 
the assertion, in words, of this pacallelism, is atxnmr- 
sal proposition. He who has in his mind this proposi- 
tion, has virtually asserted such a major-premiss as I 
have been speaking of : and he who nas it not, if he 
cdiould be right in tne inference itself that he draws, is« 
confessedly, right only by chance. 



Chap. II. — On the Discovery of Truth. 

§ 1. Whether it is by a process of reasoning that 
oew truths are brought to light, is a question which 
•eems to be decided in the negative by what has been 
already said ; though many eminent writers seem to 
have taken for granted the affirmative. It is, perhaps, 
in a great measure, a dispute concerning the use of 
words/ but it is not, for that reason, either uninterest- 
ing or unimportant ; since an inaccurate use of language 
■lay often, m matters of science, lead to confusion of 
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tiuMight, and to erroneous conclusions. And, in the 
Resent instance, much of the undeserved contempt 
which has been bestowed on the logical system may 
be traced to this source. For when any one has laid 
down, that *' Reasoning is important in the discovery 
of Truth," and that " Logic is of no service in the dis- 
corefy of Truth," (each of which propositions is true 
in a certain sense of the terms employed, bat not in the 
game sense) he is naturally led to conclude, that there 
are processes of reasoning to which the syllogistic the- 
ory does not apply ; and, of course, to misconceive ai* 
together the nature of the science. 

in maintaining the negative side of the DUPeient u«m 
atiove question, three things are to be pre- of the words 
mised : first, that it is not contended that llljj"^?^®'^ » 
discoveries of any kind of truth beyond as appi^to 
what actually falls under the senses, can truths. 
be made (or at least are usually made) without reason 
ing ; only, that reasoning is not the whole of the pro- 
cess, nor the whole of that which is important therein ; 
secondly, that reasoning shall be taken m the sense, not 
oi every exercise of the reason, but of argumentation^ 
in which we have all along used it, and in which it . 
has been defined by all the logical writers, viz. ** from 
certain granted propositions to infer another proposition 
as the consequence of them :" thirdly* that by a ** new 
truth," be understood, somefhin^ neither expressly nor 
virtually asserted before — ^not implied [involved] in 
anything already known. 

To prove, then, this point demonstrativelv, becomes 
on these data, perfectly easy ; for since all reasoning 
(in the sense above defined) may be resolved into syllo- 
gisms ; and since even the objectors to Logic make it a 
subject of complaint, that in a syllo^^^m the premises 
do virtually assert the conclusion, it f dUows at once 
that no new truth (as above defined) can be elicited by 
■ay process of reasoning. 

It is on this ground,indeed, that tb e justly celebrated 
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author of the PkUosophv ofRhdcric, and many others^ 

have objected to the syllogism altogether, as necessarily^ 
involving a petitio principii; an objection which, oi 
course, he would not have heea disposed to bring 
forward, had he perceived that, whether well or ill- 
founded, it lies against all arguments whatever. Had 
he been aware that a syllogism is no distinct kind of 
argument otherwise than in form, but is, in fact, any 
argument whatever,* stated regularly and at full length, 
he would have obtained a more correct view of the 
object of aU reasoning ; which is merely to expand and 
unfold the assertions wrapt up, as it Were, and implied 
in those with which we set out, and to brin^ a person 
to .perceive and acknowledge the full force of mat which 
he has admitted ; — ^to contemplate it in various points of 
view; — to admit in one shape what he has already 
admitted in another — and to give up and disallow 
whatever is inconsistent with it. 

Development , Nor IS it always a very easy task to 
of the mean- bnng before the mmd the several beanng& 
ingofaterm. — the various applications — of even any 
one proposition. A common term comprehends an 
indefinite — sometimes a very great — number of indi- 
viduals, and often of classes ; and these, often, in some 
respects, widely diflering from each other: and no one 
can be, on each occasion of his employing such a term, 
attending to and fixing his mind on each of the indi 
viduals, or even of the species, so comprehended. It is 
to be remembered, too, that both division and generali- 
zation are in a great degree arbitrary ; i. e. that we may 
both divide the same genus on several different princi- 
ples, and may refer the same individuals or species to 
several di^rent classes, according to the nature oi the 
discourse and drift of the argument ; each of which 
classes will furnish a distinct middle-term for an argu«t 
ment, according to the question. E, G. li we wished 

* Which DugaJ^d Stewart admits, though he adopti Campbell) 
objection. 
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to prore that " a hone feels,** (to adopt an ill-choeen 
example from the above writer,) we might refer it to 
the genus " animal f to prove that « it has only a single 
■Icmuich/* to the genus of *< non-ruminants ;" to prove 
that it is <* likely to d^neiate in a very cold climate/ 
we should class it with ** original productions of a hot 
climate/' &c. &c. Now, each of these, and numberless 
^ers to which the same thing might be referred, are 
implied by the very term, ** horse ;" yet it cannot be 
expected that they can all be at once present to the 
mind whenever that term is uttered. Much less, when, 
instead of such a term as that, we are employing terms 
of a very abstract and, perhaps, complex signification,* 
as ** government, justice," &;c. 

When then we sav " every Y is Z, and X is Y,** 
thers may be an indefinite, and perhaps a great number 
of other terms of which " Z " might be affirmed ; but 
we fix our minds on one, viz, ^* Y ;" of which again an 
indefinite number of other predicates besides " Z " 
might be affirmed ; and then again out of an indefinite 
number of things of which " x " misht be affirmed, we 
fix on " X;" thus bringing before me mind — where it 
is needful to express both premises — ^what must in 
every case be assumed — whether stated in words, or 
understood-^ in order to draw the conclusion. And 
usually this process has to be repeated for the proof of 
one or both of the premises : and perhaps again, for the 
premises by which they are proved : &c 

But one cause which has led the above-mentioned 
writers into their error, is, their selecting examples 
(such as, it must be owned, are abundant in logical 
treatises) in which the conclusion is merely a portion 
of what one of the premises by itself has already im- 
plied in the very siemficalion of the term that is taken 
as its subject, so pkiinly as to be present to the mind 
of every one who utters it : as, in the above example* 

* On this point there are some valuable remarks in the Philo»ofk§ 
afBlutorie itself, Book IV. Chap. tU. 
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Eviiconse-^® very tenn "horse" implies [**con 

!iuence of se- DOtes"] " animal " to every one who ut- 
m^^ies'^^'^ ters those words and understands their 
exampes. meaning.* And hence it is that some 
writers not destitute of intelligence have been led tc 
amagine that in reasoning we draw a conclusion from a 
single premiss. 

But suppose, instead of such an example as Camp- 
bell, &c. fix on, we take that of the inference drawn by 
some naturalist respecting a fossil-animal, which he 
concludes to be a ** ruminant " from its having horns 
on the skull. The labourers perhaps who dug up the 
remains, may be ignorant that ** all horned animals are 
ruminant ;" and a naturalist again who is not on the 
spot, and has heard but an imperfect account of the 
skeleton, may be ignorant that " this animal was horn- 
ed." Now neither of these parties could arrive at the 
conclusion that '* it was a ruminant" But when the 
two premises are combined, they do,jotnUy imply and 
virtually assert the conclusion; though, separately, 
neither of them does so. 

Syllogism re- -^^ hence a syllogism has been re- 
presented as a presented (even by those who ackuow- 
snare. ledge that all sound reasoning may be ex- 

hibited in that form) as a contrivance for ensnaring men 
in a trap from which they cannot afterwards escape. 
But a man can escape admitting the truth of a conclu- 
sion : he may perceive its fal^ty ; and may thus be 
taught the falsity of one of the premises. But in a 
case where neither of these alternatives is necessary — 
where, after admitting the whole of what is assumed to 
be certain or probable, you are left free to admit or deny 
what is inferred, and have no more knowledfi^e of its 
certainty or of its probability than you had before — 
this, every one would perceive to be no real, but only 
an apparent argument 

But, as I have said, the flat truisms commonly given 

* See Book II. Chap. r. ^ 1 
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OB examples by logical writers, hare led those who have 
not carefully analysed the reasoning-process generally, 
into the notion that a syllogism is necessarily of that 
trifling character. He who has asserted that the two 
items of a certain account are 3 and 2, has virtually 
asserted that the sum-total is 5 : and of this few would 
need even to be reminded : but it is equally certain that 
he who has stated the items when they amount to some 
hundreds, has yirtually asserted that the sum-total is 
so and so ; and yet the readiest accountant requires, in 
this case, some time to bring these items together before 
his mind. 

A subject concerning which something is to be 
proved, is referred, as has been above remarked, to this 
or to that class, according to what it is that is to be 
proved. 

The Categories* or Predicaments, which ^ .^ 
Aristotle and other logical writers have *®^®^ • 
treated of, being certain general-heads or summa genera, 
to one or more of which every term may be referred, 
serve the purpose of marking out certain tracks, as it 
were, whjch are to be pursued in searching for middle 
terms, in each argument respectively ; it heme essential 
that we should geueradize on a right principle, with a 
view to the question before ns ; or, in other words, that 
we should abstract that portion of any object presented 
to the mind, which is important to the argument in 
hand. There are expressions in common use which 
have a reference to this caution : such as, <* this is a 
question, not as to the nature of the object, but the 

* Tho Categoriei enomeretedbj Aristotle, are ohata, vStrovt rolov, 
wfScTi, woB, iroTtt Ktiodait ix^^v, voitv, irdoxwy ; which are usuallj 
raadered, ai adequately as, perhaps, they can be in our language, 
iubstance, quanti^, quality, relation, place, time, situation* posses* 
lion, action, suffering. The catalogue (which certainly is but a 
rery crude one) has been by some writers enlarged, as it is eridenl 
may easily be done by subdividing some of the heads ; and by 
otii^rs curtailed, as it is no less evident that all may ultimately be 
leferred to the two heads of $uhslance, and attribute, or (in the In 
gvage of some logicians) aeeident. 
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magnitvde of it ;" " thifl is a question of time, or of 
^aee" ^c, i. e. '* the subject must be referred to this or 
to that category.*' 

With respect to the meaning of the terms in question, 
" discovery,** and ** new truth ;*' it matters not whether 
we confine ourselves to tbe narrowest sense, or admit 
the widest, provided we do but distinguisk. There cer- 
Two kinds of tainly are two kinds of " new truth " and 
discoTery. of " discovery,'* if we take those words in 
the widest sense in which they are ever used. First, 
such truths as were, before they were discovered, (ibso- 
lutdy unknown, being not implied by anything we pre- 
viously knew, though we might perhaps suspect them 
as probable. Such are all TiuUters of fad strictly eo 
called, when first made known to one who had not any 
such previous knowledge, as would enable him to as- 
certain them ct priori; t. 6. by reasoning; as if we in- 
form a man that we have a colony m New-South- 
Wales ; or that the earth is at such a distance from the 
sun ; or that platina is heavier than gold. The com- 
munication of this kind of knowledge is most usually, 
Tnf f and most strictly, called tn/brTJiflrfion. We 
onna ion. ^^.^ j^ ^^^^ observation, and from testimo- 
ny. No mere internal workings of our own minds 
(except when the mind itself is the very object to be 
observed,) or mere discussions in words, will make a 
fact known to us ; though there is great room for saga- 
city in judging what testimony to admit, and in the 
forming of conjectures that may lead to frofitaHe cheer' 
vation, and to experiments with a view to it. 
_ . .. Ths other class of discoveries is of a 

Instruction, ^ery different nature. That which maybe 
elicited by reasoning, and consequently is implied in 
that which we alrc^y know, we assent to on that 
ground, and not from observation or testimony. To 
take a geometrical truth upon trust, or to attempt to 
ascertain it by observation, would betray a total igno> 
tance of the nature of the science In tne longest dt 
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monstration, the mathematical Itacher seems only to 
lead us to make use of our ovrn stores, and point out to 
us how much we had already admitted ; and^ in the 
case of many ethical propositions, we assent at first 
bearing, though perhaps we had never heard or thought 
of the proposition before. So also do we readily assent 
to the testimony of a respectable man who tells us that 
our troops have gained a victory; but how different is 
the nature of the assent in the two cases. In the latter 
we are disposed to thank the man for his information* 
as being such as no wisdom or learning would have 
ensLbled us to ascertain ; in the former, we usually ex- 
claim " very true P* " that is a valuable and just remark ; 
that never struck me before!" implying at once our 
practical ignorance of it, and also our consciousness that 
we possess, in what we already know, the means to 
ascertain the truth of it ; that we have a right, in short, 
to bear our testimony to its truth. 

To all practical purposes, indeed, a truth of this de- 
scription may be as completely unknown to a man as 
the other; but as soon as if is set before him, and the 
argument by which it is connected with his previous 
notions is made clear to him, he recognizes it as some- 
thing conformable to, and contained in, his former 
belidf. 

It is not improbable that Plato's doctrine _, . , .^^ „ 
of remmiscence arose from a hasty exten- 
sion of what he had observed in this class, to all ac- 
quisition of knowledge whatever. His theory of ideas 
served to confound together matters of fact respecting 
the nature of things, (which may be perfectly new to 
us) with propositions relating to our own notions, and 
modes of thought ; (or to speak, perhaps, more correct- 
ly, our own arbitrary signs) which propositions must 
be contained and implied in those very complex notions 
themselves ; and whose truth is a conformity, not to the 
nature of things, but to our own hypothesis. Such are 
■U propositions in pure mathematics, and many la 
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ethics, viz, those which inyoive no assertion as to real 
matters of fact It has been rightly remarked,* that 
mathematical propositions are not properly true or false, 
in the same sense as any proposition respecting real fact 
is so called And hence, the truth (such as it is) o[ 
such propositions is necessary and eternal; since it 
amounts only to a conformity with th£ hypothesis we set 
out with. The proposition, that " the belief in a future 
state, combined with a complete devotion to the present 
life, is not consistent with the character of prudence," 
would be not at all the less true if a future state were 
a chimera, and prudence a quality which was nowhere 
met with ; nor would the truth of the mathematician'F 
conclusion be shaken, that '* circles are to each other 
as the squares of their diameters," should it be found 
that there sever had been a circle, or a square, confor- 
mable to the dennition, in rerwn naturcB, 

And accordingly an able man, may, by patient reason • 
ing, attain an^ amount of mathematical truths ; because 
these are all miplied in the definitions. But no d^ee 
of labour and ability, would give him the knowledge, 
by ** reasoning ** alone, of what has taken place in 
«ome foreign country ; nor would enable him to know, 
if he had never seen, or heard of, the experiments, 
what would become of a spoonful of salt, or a spoonful 
!>f chalk, if put into water, or what would be the appear- 
ance of a ray of light when passed through a prism. 

Facts, not Hence the futility of the attempt of 
demonstrable. Clarke, and others, to demonstrate (in the 
mathematical sense) the existence of a deity. This can 
only be (apparently) done by covertly assuming in the 
premises toe very point to be proved No matter of fad 
can be mathematically demonstrated ; though it may be 
proved in such a manner as to leave no doubt on the 
mind. E, G. I have no more doubt that I met suck 
and such a man, in this or that place, yesterday, than 
that the angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
* Dagald Stewart's Philosoph-j, Vol. II. 
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angles : bot the kind of eertainty I hare of these two 
truths is widely different ; to say, that I did not meet 
the dian, would be false indeed, but it would not be 
anything inconceivalde, self-contradictory, and absurd; 
but it would be so, to deny the equality of the anglefr 
of a triangle to two right angles. 

It is of the utmost importance to dis'in- informatloB 
guishthesetwokindsof discovery of truth. "»^ fawtroo- 
in relation to the former, as I have said, **"' »tmct 
the word " information ** is most strictly applied ; the 
communication of the latter is more properly called 
•* instruction." I speak of the usucU practice ; for it 
would be going too far to pretend that writers are 
anlform and consistent in the use of these, or of any 
dther term. We say that the historian gives us infor- 
nation respecting past times ; the traveller, respecting 
foreign countries : on the other hand, the mathematician 
^Lves instruction in the principles of his science ; the 
moralist instructs us in our duties, &c. However, let 
the words be used as they may, the things are evidently 
difieient, and ought to be distinguished. It is a question 
comparatively unimportant, whether the term *• disco- 
very " shall or shall not be extended to the eliciting of 
those truths, which, bein^ implied in our previous 
knowledge, may be established by mere strict reasoning. 

Similar verbal questions, indeed, might be raised re- 
specting many other cases : e. g. one has forgotten (t. e, 
cannot recoiled) the name of some person or place ; per- 
haps we even try to think of ' it, but in vain ; at last 
some one reminds us, and we instantly recognize it as 
the one we wanted to recollect : it may be asked, was 
this in our mind, or not ? The answer is, that in one 
sense it was, and in another sense, it was not. Or, 
ugain, suppose there is a vein of metal on a man*s es« 
late, w^hich he does not know of ; is it part of his pos' 
sessions or not ? and when he finds it out and work« 
it, does he then acquire a new possession or not ? Cer* 
tainly not, in the same sense as ii he has a fresh estatf 

21 
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bequeathed to him, which he had formerly no right to ; 
but to all practical purposes it is a new possession. 
This case, indeed, may serve as an illustration of the 
one we have been considering ; and in all these cases, 
if the real distinction be understood, the verbal question 
will not be of much consequence. 

To use one more illustration. Reasoning has been 
aptly compared to the piling together blocks of stone ; 
on each of which, as on a pedestal, a man can i^se 
himself a small, and but a small height above the plain ; 
but which, when skilfully built up, will form a flight 
of steps, which will raise hin^ to a great elevation 
Now (to pursue this analogy) when the materials are 
all ready to the builder's hand, the blocks ready dug 
and brought, his work resembles one of the two kinds 
of discovery just mentioned, viz, that to which we have 
assigned the name of instruction : but if his materials 
are to be entirely, or in part, provided by himself — ^ii 
he himself is forced to dig fresh blocks from the quarry 
— this corresponds to the other kind of discovery.* 

§ 2. I have hitherto spoken of the em- 

^^overies!^ ployment of argument in the establishment 

of those hypothetical truths (as they may 

* *' The fundamental differences between these two great branch 
68 of human knowledge, as well as their consequences, cannot per 
haps be more strikingly illustrated than in the following lamiliar 
exposition bv a celebrated writer. • A clever man,' says Sir J. 
Herschel, ' shut up alone and allowed all unlimited time, might 
reason out for himself all the truths of mathematics, b^ proceeding 
from those simple notions of space and number of which he cannot 
divest hJBiself without ceasing to think ; but he would never tell 
bv any effort of reasoning what would become of a lump of sugar, 
if immersed in water, or what impression would be produced ou 
his eye by mixing the colours yellow and blue/ results which can 
be learnt only from experience. 

'^'ninsthen the extremes of human knowledge may be eoiiiild- 
ered as founded on the one hand purely upon reason, and on the 
other purely njion sense. Now, a very large portion of our know- 
ledge, and what in fact may be considered as the most important 
partof it, lies between these two extremei^, and results from a un- 
ioQ or mixture of them, that is to say, consists of the application of 
rational principles to the phenomena presented bv the objects of 
ttature."— /Vouf* Bridgeicater Treatifie, p. 2 
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be called) which relate osilyfooarown ahfttractnotkuifl. 
It is not, however, meant to be insinuated that there is 
no room for reasoning in the establishment of a matter 
of fact : but the other class of truths have first been 
treated of, because, in discussing subjects of that kind, 
the process of reasoning is always the principal, and 
often the only thing to he attended to, if we are but 
certain and clear as to the meaning of the tenns ; where- 
as, when assertions respecting real existence are intro- 
duced, we have the additional and more important busi- 
ness of ascertaining and keeping in mind the degree of 
evidence for those facts ; since, otherwise, our conclu- 
sions could not be relied on, however accusate our rea 
soning. But, undoubtedly, we may by reasoning ar- 
rive at knowledge concerning matters of fact, if we 
have facts to set out with as data ; only that it will veiT 
often happen that, " from certain facts," as Campbell 
remarks, "we draw only probable conclusions;^ 
because the other premiss introduced (which he 
overlooked) is only probable. And the maxim oi 
mechanics holds good in arguments; that "no- 
thing is stronger than its weakest part." He ob- 
served that in such an instance, for example, as the 
one lately given, we infer from Ihe certainty that 
such and such tyrannies have been short-lived, the 
prc^bility that others wiU be so ; and he did not con- 
sidu that there is an understood premiss which is 
essential to the argument; (viz, that "all tyrannies 
will resemble those we have already observed ") which 
being only of a probable character, must attach the same 
degree of uncertainty to the conclusion. And the doubt- 
fulness is muUipliedy if h(Ah premises are uncertain. For 
since it is only on the supposition of hcth premises being 
true, that we can calculate on the truth of the conclusion^ 
we must state in fractional numbers the chances of each 
premiss being true, and then multiply these together, to 
judge of the degree of evidence of the conclusion.* 

• S«6 Book III. ^ 14 
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An individual fact is not nnfrequently elicited by 
skilfnUy combining, and reasoning from, those already 
known ; of which many curious cases occur in the 
detection of criminals by officers of justice, and by 
barristers, who acquire by practice such dexterity in 
that particular department, as to draw sometimes the 
right conclusion from data, which might be in the 
possession of others, without being applied to the same 
use. But in all cases oi the inferring of a 
entabiished by gf.nerol law from induction, that conclu- 
nefttoningfrom sion (as has been formerly remarked) is 
induction. ultimately established by reasoning. E. G. 
Bakewell, the celebrated cattle-dealer, observed, in a 
great number of indiyidaal beasts, a tendency to fatten 
readily ; and in a great number of others, the absence 
of this constitution : in every individual of the former 
description, he observed a certain peculiarnmib, though 
they differed widely in size, colour, &c. Those of &e 
latter description differed no less in various points, bux 
agreed in being of a different make from the others : 
these facts were his data; from which, combining them 
with the general principle, that nature is steady and 
uniform in her proceedings, he lopcaUy drew the 
conclusion that roasts of the speafied make have 
universally a peculiar tendency to fattening. But then 
his principal merit consisted in making the observa- 
tions, and in so combining them as to abstract from 
each of a multitude of. cases, differing widely in many 
respects, the circumstances in which they all agreed , 
and also in coniecturing skilfully how far those circum- 
stances were likely to be found in the whole dass. 
The making of such observations, and still more the 
combination, abstraction, and judgment employed,* are 
what men commonly mean (as was above observed) 
when they speak of induction ; and these operationa 
ue certainly distinct from reasoning! The same 

• See Polit. Econ. Lect. IX p. 2?a— 339 
* 1. NoU- 
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obseryatlons will apply to numberless other cases ; as, 
for instance, to the discovery of the law of **vis 
inertia,'* and the other principles of Natural Philosophy. 

it may be remarked here, that even the most exten- 
sive observations of facts will often be worse than 
useless to those who are deficient in the power of 
discriminating and selecting. Their knowledge, whether 
much or little, is like food to a body whose digestive 
system is so much impaired as to he incapable ol sepa- 
rating the nutritious portions. To attempt to remedy 
the defect of minds thus constituted " by imparting to 
them additional knowledge — to confer the advantage 
of wider experience on those who have not the power 
of profiting by experience — ^is to attempt enlarging 
the prospect of a short-sighted man by bringing nim 
to the top of a hill."* 

But to what class, it may be asked, should be referred 
the discoveries we have been speaking of ? All would 
agree in calling *them, when first ascertained, "new 
truths,'* in the strictest sense of the word ; which would 
seem to imply their belonging to the class which may 
be called by way of distinction, " phyncal'discoveri^,-** 
and yet their bemg ultimately established by reasoning, 
' would seem, according to the foregoing rule, to refer 
them to the other class, viz. what may be Logitaidis. 
called "/ogjca/ discoveries;" since what- covenes 
ever is established by reasoning must have been con- 
tained and virtually asserted in the premises. In 
answer to this, I would say, that they certainly do 
belong to the lattbr Cassy relativdy to a person who is 
in possession of the data: but to him who is not, they 
are new truths of the other class. For it is to be 
remembered, that the words "discovery" and "new 
truths" are necessarily relative. There may be a 
proposition which is to one person completely known : 
to another {viz. one to whom it has never occurred^ 
though he is in possession of all the data from which 

* PoUt. Econ. Lect. IX p. 336 
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it may be proved) it will be (when he comes to percciT* 
it, by a process of ifistruction) what we have called a 
togiccU discovery: to a third {viz. one who is ignorant 
of these data) it will be absolutely unknovmy and will 
have been, when made known to him, a perfectly and 
properly new truth — a piece of information — a physical 
discovery, as we have called it* To the philosopher, 
therefore, who arrives at the discovery by reasoning 
from his observations, and from established principles 
combined with them, the discovery is of the former 
class ; to the multitude, probably oi the latter; as they 
will have been most likely not possessed of all his data.. 
Character of § ^' ^^ ^o^^^s from what has been said, 
scientific that in pure mathematics, and in such 
truths. ethical propositions as we were lately 

si)eaking of, we do not allow the possibility of any but 
a logical discovery : t. e. no proposition of that class 
can be true, which was not implied in the definitiom* 
and axioms we set out with, which are the first princi- 
ples. For since the propositions do not profess to state 
any fact, the only truth they can possess, consists in con- 
formity to the original principles. To one, therefore, 
who knows these principles, such propositions are truths 
already implied ; since they may be developed to him ' 
by reasoning, if he is not defective in the discursive 
faculty ; and again, to one who d'^es not understand 
those principles (t. «. is not master of the definitions) 
such propositions are, so far unmeaning. On the other 
hand, propositions relating to matters of fact, may bet 
indeed, implied in what he already knew ; (as he who 

* It mar be worth while in this place to define what is properly 
lo be called knowledge : it implies three thines ; Ist, firm beli^, 
2dly, of what is h'ue, 3dly, on safficient groutub. If any one, e. g 
Is in doubt respecting one of Euclid's demonstrations, he cannot br 
said to know the proposition proved by it ; if, again, he is fully 
convinced of anything that is not h'ue, he is mistaken in supposing 
himself to know it ; lastly, if two persons are each fully confident 
one that the moon is inhabited, and the other that it is not, (thougk . 
one of these opinions must be truei neither of them could properly 
be said to know the truth, sine i he cannot have suficient froo/oC it 
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knows the climate of the Alps, the Andes, &c. &c. has 
virtually admitted the general fact, that " the tops of 
mountains are comparatively cold ") but as these pos- 
sess an absolute and physical truth, they may also be 
absolutely " new," theit truth not being implied in the 
mere terms of the propositions. The truth or falsity of 
any proposition concerning a triangle, is im];)lied by the 
meaning of that and of tne other geometrical terms ; 
whereas, though one may understand (in the ordinary 
sense of that word) the full meaning of the terms 
" planet," and " inhabited," and of all the other terms 
in the lan^iage, he cannot thence derive any certainty 
that the planets are, or are not, inhabited. ' 

As I have elsewhere observed, " Every branch of 
study, which can at all claim the character of a science 
(in the widest acceptation,) requires two things: 1. A 
correct ascertainment of the data from which we are to 
reason ; and, 2. Correctness in the process of deducing 
condvMons from them. But these two processes, 
though both are in every case indispensable, are, in 
diflferent cases, extremely different in their relative diffi- 
culty aad amount ; — in the space, if I may so speak, 
which they occupy in each branch of study. In pure 
mathematics, for mstance, we set out from arbitrary de- 
finitions, and postulates, readily comprehended, which 
are the principles from which, by the help of axioms 
hardly neeflng even to be stated, our reasonings pro- 
ceed. No facts whatever require to be ascertained ; no 
process of induction to be carried on ; the reasoning- 
process is nearly every thing. In geology, (to take an 
instance of an opposite kind) the most extensive infor- 
mation is requisite; and though sound reasoning is 
called for in making use of the knowledge acquired, it 
is well known what erroneous systems have been de- 
vised, by powerful reasoners, who have satisfied them- 
selves too soon with observations not sufficiently accu- 
rate and extensive. 

"Various branches of natural -philosophy occupy, in 
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UuB respect, various intermediate places. The two pro- 
cesses which [ have endeavoured to describe, under tha 
titles of 'physical investigation' and ' logical investiga- 
tion,* will, m different cases, differ very much in theii 
jielative importance and difficulty. The science of optics, 
for instance, furnishes an example of one approaching 
very near to pure mathematics ; since, though the foun- 
dation of it consists in facts ascertained by experiment, 
these are fewer and more easily ascertained than those 
pertaining to other branches of natural-philosophy. A 
very smaU number of principles, comprehensible eveq 
without being verified by the senses, beine assumed, the 
deductions from them are so extensive, tnat, as is well 
known, a blind mathematician, who had no remembrance 
of seeing, gave an approved course of lectures on the 
subject. In the apjdication, however, of this science to 
the explanation of many of the curious natural pheno- 
mena that occur, a most extensive and exact knowledge 
of facts is called for. 

" In the case of political-economy, that the facts on 
which the science is founded are few, and. simple, and 
within the range of every one's observation,^would, I 
think, never have been doubted, but for the error of con<^ 
founding together the theoretidal and the practica] 
branches of it ; — the science of what is properly called 
political-economy — and the practical emjdoyment of it 
The theory supplies principles, which w^ may after- 
wards apply practically to an indefinite number of vari- 
ous cases ; and in order to make this application, cor- 
rectly, of course an accurate knowledge of the circum- 
stances of each case is indispensable. But it should be 
remembered that the same may be said even with re- 
spect to Geometry. As soon as we come to the practi- 
cal branch of it, and apply it in actual measurements, a 
minute attention to facts is requisite for an accurate 
result. And in each practical question in political 
economy that may arise, we must be prepared to ascer; 
tain, and allow for, various disturbing causes, which 
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may more or less modify the results obtained from onr 
general principles; just as, in Mechanics, when we 
come to practice, we must take into account the thick- 
ness, and weight, and the degrees of flexibility, of ropes 
and levers. 

" The facts then which it may be necessary to ascer- 
tain for the practical decision of any single case that 
may arise, are, pf course, in political-economy (as in 
respect of the applicatum of the principles of any 
science,) indefinite m number, and sometimes difficult to 
collect ; the facts on Which the general principles of the 
sciejjce are founded, come within the range of every 
one's experience."* 

§ 4. When it is asked, then, whether AmWgnityof 
such great discoveries, as have been made the word rea- 
in natural philosophy, were accomplished, 'oi^s- 
or can be accomphshed, by reasoning ? the inquirer 
should be renpnded, that the question is ambiguous. 
It may be answered in the affirmative, if by " reasoning*' 
is meant to be included the assumption of premises. To 
the right performance of that work, is reqmsite, not only, 
in many cases, the ascertainment of facts, and of the 
degree of evidence for doubtful propositions, (in which, 
observation and experiihent will often be indispensable,) 
but also a skilful selection and combination of l^nown 
facts and principles ; such as implies, amongst other 
things, the exercise of that powerful abstraction which 
seizes the common circu^nstances — the point of agree* 
ment — in a number oly otherwise, dissimilar individuals , 
and it is in this that the greatest genius is shown. But 
if *< reasoning " be understood in the limited sense in 
which it is usually defined, then we must answer in the 
negative ; and reply that such discoveries are made by 
means of reasoning combined with other operations. 

In the process I have been speaking of, there is much 
^reasoning throughout ; and thence the whole has been 
caielesDiy called a " proct^ss of reasoning.** 

* PoUL Eoon. Lect. IX. p. 3Sft. 
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It is not, indeed, any just ground of complaint that 
the word reasoning is ^ised in two senses ; but that the 
two senses are perpetually confounded together : and 
hence it is that some logical writers fancied that reason- 
mg {viz. that which Logic treats of) was the method of 
discovering truth ; and that so many other writers have 
accordingly complained of Logic for not accomplishing 
that end; urging that "syllogism** (t. e. reasoning; 
though they overlooked the coincidence) never esta- 
blished any thing that is, strictly spesikm^i unknown to 
him who has granted the premises: and proposing the 
introduction of a certain " rational Logic ** to accom- 
plish this purpose ; i. e. to direct the mind in the pro- 
cess of investigation. Supposing that some such system 
could be devised — that it could even be brought into a 
scientific form, (which he must be more sanguine than 
scientific who expects) — ^th?* it were of the greatest con- 
ceivable utility — and that ii should be allowed to bear 
the name of "Logic** (since it would not be worth 
while to contend about a name) still it would not, as 
these writers seem to suppose, have the same object pro- 
posed with the Aristotelian Logic ; or be in any respect 
a rival to that system. A plough may be a much more 
ingenious and valuable instrument than a^z7; but it 
never can be substituted for it. 

Newtruthi Those discoveries of general laws of 
J"*y **Juff""^*I nature, &c. of which we have been speak- 
uenw to diflfe. i^^g* being of that character which we have 
rent persons, described by the name of " logical disco- 
veries," to him who is in possession of all tne premises 
from which they are deduced; but being, to the multi" 
tude (who are unacquainted with many of those pre- 
mises) strictly " new truths,** hence it is, that men in 
general give to the general facts, an.l to them, most 
peculiarly, the name of discoveries; for to themselves 
they are such, in the strictest sense ; the premises from 
which they were inferred being not only originally un- 
'n to them, but frequently remaining unknown to 
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du very last. E. G. the general conclusion concerning 
cattle, which Bakewell made known, is what most agrir 
enlturists (and many others also) are acquainted with ; 
but the premises he set out with, viz. the facts respecting 
this, that, and the -other, individual ox, (the ascertain- 
ment of which facts was his first discovery y) these are 
what few know, or care to know, wim any exact 
particularity. 

And it may hh added, that these disco- observation 
veries of particular facts, which are the »nd ©xperi. 
immediate result of observation, are, in ™®'* ' 
.hemselves, uninteresting and insignificant, till they are. 
combined so as to lead to a grand general result. Those 
who on each occasion watched tne motions, and regis- 
tered the times of occultation, of Jupiter's satellites, 
little thought, perhaps, themselves, what important 
results they were preparing the way for.* So that 
'there is an additionsu cause which has confined the term 
liiscoverj' to these grand general conclusions ; and, as 
was just observed, they are, to the generality of men, 
perfectly new truths in the strictest sense of the word ; 
not being implied in any previous knowledge tliey 
possessed. Very oftea it will happen, indeed, that the 
conclusion thus drawn will amount only to a probable 
conjecture ; which conjecture will dictate to the inquirer 
sucn an experiment, or course of experiments, as will 
fully establish the fact . Thus Sir H. Davy, from finding 
that the flame of hydrogen gas was not communicated 
through a long slender tube, conjectured that a shorter 
but still slenderer tube would answer the same purpose ; 
this led him to try the experiments, in which, by 
continually shortening the tube, and at the same time 
lessening its bore, he arrived at last at the wire-gauze 
of his safety-lamp. 

It is to be observed also, that whatever credit is con- 



* Httnce, Bacon urges ixs to punue trtOk, without alwi^l 
requizing to ueroeive its practical application. 
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may not slide from under ns. There are probably aa 
many steps of pure reasoning in one of the longer of 
Euclid's demonstrations, as in the whole of an arga- 
mentative treatise on some other subject, occupying per- 
haps a considerable volume. 

Mathematici it may be observed here Ihat/mathema- 
faf^!^ t" "^ ^^^ reasoning, as it calls for no exercise 
praxig'^of' rea- ^^ judgment respecting probabilities, is the 
soning. best kind of introductory exercise; and, 

from the &me cause, is apt, when too exclusively pur- 
sued, to make men incorrect moral reasoners. 

As for those ethical and legal reasonings which were 
lately mentioned as in some respects resembling those 
of mathematics, (viz. such as keep clear of all assertions 
respecting facts) they have this difference ; that not only 
men are not so completely agraec^ respecting the maxims 
and principles of ethics and law, but the meaning also 
of each term cannot be absolutely, and for ever, fixed 
by an arbitrary definition ; on the contrary, a great part 
01 our labour consists in distinguishing accurately the 
various senses in which men employ each term — ascer- 
taining which is the most proper — and taking care to 
avoid confounding them together.* 

Fallacious ^^ ^^7 ^® Worth while to add in this 
disparagement place that as a Candid disposition — a hearty 
of reasoning, desire to judge fairly, and to attain truth — 
are evidently necessary with a view to give fair play to 
the reasoning-powers, in subjects where we are liable 
to a bias from interest or feelings, so, a fallacious per- 
version of this maxim finds a place in the minds ol 
some persons : who accordingly speak disparagingly of 
aU exercise of the reasoning-faculty in moral and reH- 
^ous subjects ; declaiming on the insufficiency of mert 
intellectual power for the attainment of truth in bucIi 
matters — on the necessity of appealing to the heart 
lather than to the head, &c.t and then leading thei; 

* See Appendix on Ambiguous I'enns. 
f See Appendix III. 
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readers or themselves to the conclusion that the less we 
reason on such subjects the sat'er we are. 

But the proper office of candour is to Proper oiiloo 
prepare the mind not for the rejection of of candoar. 
ail evidence, but for the right reception of evidence; — 
not, to be a substitute for reasons, but to enable us 
fairly to weigh the reasons on both sides. Such persons 
as I am alluding to are in fact saying that since just 
weights alone, without a just balance, will avail 
nothing, therefore we have only to take care of tho 
scales, and let the weights take care of themselves. 

This kind of tone is of course most especially to be 
found in such writers as consider it expement to incul- 
cate on the mass of mankind what — ^tnere is reason to 
Bospect — ^they do not themselves fully believe, and 
which they apprehend is the more likely to be rejected 
the more it is investigated.* 



Chap. III. — Of Inference and Proof, 

§ 1. SiNCJE it appears, from what has been said, that 
universally a man must possess something else besides 
the reasoning-faculty, in order to apply that faculty 
properly to His own purpose, whatever that purpose 
may be ; it may be inquired whether some theory could 
not be made out, respecting those " other operations** 
and " iutollectual processes, distinct from reasoning, 
which it is necessary for us sometimes to employ m 
the investigation of truth ;"t and whether rules could not 
be laid down for conducting them. 

Something has, indeed, been done in this DiflTercnt&ppii. 
way by more than one writer ; and more catioM of reft> 
might probably be accomplished by one ^^^^^S- ^ 
who should fully comprehend and carefully bear in 
mind the principles of Logic, properly so called ; but i* 

• See PowelPs " Tradition nnveUed." t D. Stewart. 
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would hardly be possible to build up anything like a 
regular science respecting these matters* such as Logic is 
with respect to the theory of reasoning. It may be 
useful, however, to observe, that these " other opera-' 
tions " of which we have been speaking, and which are 
preparatory to the exercise of reasoning, are of two 
kinds, according to the nature of the end proposed ; for 
reasoning comprehends inferring and proving ; which 
are not two different things, but the same thing regarded 
in two different points of view; like the road from 
London to York, and the road from York to London. 
He who infers,* proves ; and he who proves, infers ; 
but the word " inier " fixes the mind first on the premiss 
and then on the conclusion ; the word " prove," on the 
contrary, leads the mind from the conclusion to the 
premiss. Hence, the substantives derived from these 
words respectively, are often used to express that 
which, on each occasion, is last in the mind ; inference 
being often used to signify the conclusion {i. e. propo- 
sition inferred,) and proof, the premiss. We say, afeo, 
" How do you prove that ?" and " What do you infer 
from that ?" which sentences would not be so properly 
expressed if we were to transpose those verbs. One 
might, therefore, define proving, "the assigning of a 
reason [or ar^ment] for the support of a given propo- 
sition :" and inferring, " the deduction of a condusion 
from given premises.*' In the one case our condusion 
is given («. e. set before us as the question) and we 
have to seek for arguments ; in the other, our premises 
are given, and we have to seek for a conclusion : i. e. to 
pui together our own propositions, and try what wiU 
follow from them ; or, to speak more logically, in the 
one case, we seek to refer the subject of which we would 
predicate something, to a classf to which that predicate 

* I mean, of coune, when the word is understood to imply t*rreel 
mie fence. 

t Observe, that " class » is used, here and elsewhere, for eithv 
iin actual, or what may be called a poiential class : tee Book • ^ • 
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wiZI (^nnatiy'ely or nesatiyely) applif ; in the other, 
we seek to find compenended, in the subject of which 
toe have predicated somethings some other term to which 
that predicate bad not been before applied.*" Each of 
these is a definition of reasoning. 

§2. To infer, then, is the business of 
Hk^ philosopher ; to prove, of the advocate ; and" AdvSSS 
the former, from the great mass of known 
and admitted truths, wishes to ehcit any valuable ad- 
ditional truth whatever, that has been hitherto unper- 
oeived ; and perhaps, without knowing, with certainty, 
what will be the terms of his conclusion. Thus the 
mathematician, e. g. seeks to ascertain what is the ra- 
tio of circles to each other, or tphat is the line whose 
square will be equal to a given circle. The advocate, 
on the other hand, has a proposition put before him, 
which he is to maintain as well as he can. His busi- 
ness, therefore, is to find middle-terms (which is the 
inventio of Cicero ;) the philosopher's to combine and 
select known facts or principles, suitable, for gaining 
from them conclusions which though implied m the 
premises, were before unperceived : in other words, for 
making <* logical discoveries." 

It may be added that ail questions may 
be considered as falling under two classes ; ce^ng^preS' 
ffiz. **what shall be predioated of a cer- cate, and con. 
tain subject ;" and, " which copula, affirm- 1^^ ^ 
ative or negative, shall connect a certain 
subject and predicate." We inquire, in short, either 
1st " What is A ?" or, 2d, " Is A, B, or is it not V 
The former class of questions belongs to the philoso- 
pher ; the latter to the advocate. (See Rhet. Appen- 
dix G.) 

The distinction between these two classes of ques- 
tions is perhaps best illustrated by reference to some 

* " FroTing*' may be compared to the act of fvitiing «wcsf any 
•rtiele into the proper receptacle of goods of that description ; 
^ infnrriws^ ' tnthat of 6r»fi*ifi« out the article vhen needed. 
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case in which our dedsion oleach of the qaestions 
volTcd in some assertion, is controverted by diflereni 
parties. E. G. Paol says, that the apostles preached 
" Christ crucified; to the Jews a stumbling block, and 
to the Greeks, foolishness :" that Jesus, who had suf- 
fered an ignominious death, was the Messiah, the Sa- 
viour of the world was a doctrine opposed both by 
Jews and Gentiles : though on different grounds, ac- 
cording to their respective prejudices : the Jews who 
" required a sign'* (t. e. the coming of the Messiah in 
the clouds to establish a splendid temporal kin^om) 
were "ofiended" — "scandalized*' — ^at the doctrine of 
a steering Messiah : the Greeks who ** sought after 
philosophical wisdom" (i. e. the mode of themselves ex- 
alting their own nature, without any divine aid) ridi- 
culed the idea of a Heavenly Saviour altogether ; which 
the Jews admitted. In logical language, the Gentiles 
could not comprehend the predicate ; the Jews, denied 
the copula. 

Charges of It may be added, that in modem phra- 
paradox and seology^, the operations of corresponding 
nonsense. prejudices are denoted, respectively by the 
words " paradox" (a " stumbling, block*) and " non- 
sense :" (" foolishness") which are often used, the one, 
by him who has been accustomed to hold an opposite 
opinion to what is asserted, the other, by him who has 
formed no opinion on the subject. The writer who 
proves an unwelcome truth, is censured as paradoxical ; 
he who brings to light truths, unknown or unthoughi 
ofy as nonsensical. 

Different ha- § ^' Such w the respective preparatory 
bits of mind processes m these two branches of study, 

connected the philosophical, and the rhetoricsd. 
^.SceBses They are widely different; they arise 
from, and generate, very different habits 
of mind ; and require a very different kind of training 
and precept It is evident that the business of the ad- 
vocate and that of the judge, are. in this point, oppos- 
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ed ; the one being, to find arguments for the support of 
iiis client's cause; the other to ascertain the truth. 
And hence it is, that those who have excelled the most 
in the former department, sometimes manifest a defi- 
ciency in the latter, though the subject-matter, in which 
they are conversant, remains the same. The pleader or 
controversialist, or, in short, the rhetorician in general, 
who is, in his own province, the most skilful, may be 
but ill-fitted for philosophical investigation, even where 
there is no observation wanted : — ^when the facts are all 
ready ascertained for him. And again, the ablest phi- 
losopher may make an indifferent disputant ; especially, 
once the arguments which have led him to the conclu- 
sion and have, with him, the most weight, may not, 
perhaps, be the most powerful in controversy. 

The commoner fault, however, by far, is to forget the 
philosopher or theologian, and to assume the advocate, 
onproperly. It is therefore of great use to dwell on the 
iistinction between these two branches. As for the 
haae process of reasoning, that is the same in both cases ; 
but me preparatory processes which are requisite, in 
order to employ reasoning profitably, these, we see, 
branch off into two distinct channels. In each of these, 
undoubtedly, useful rules may be laid down ; but they 
should not be confounded together. Bacon has chosen 
the department of philosophy; giving Fhilosophical 
rules in his Organon, not only for the inquiry, 
conduct of experiments to ascertain new facts, but also 
for the selection and combination of known facts and 
principles, with a view of obtaining valuable inferences ; 
and it is probable that a system of such rules is what 
some writers mean (if they have any distinct meaning) 
by their proposed " Logic." 

In the other department, precepts have Rhetorical 
been given by Aristotle and other rhetoii- inquiry 
cal writers, as a part of their plan.* How far these 

, * I hayc attempted the same in Fart I. of Elements of Rhetoric ; 
ftlthoi\gh, (throuj^h lome inadvertency) I have found myself 
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precepts are to be considered asbelcmging to the present 
system — whether " method" is to be regarded as a part 
of Logic — whether the matter of Logic (i. e. general 
maxims, axioms, or common-places) is to be included in 
the system — whether Bacon's is properly to be reckon- 
ed a kind of Logic ; all these are merely verbal ques- 
tions, relating to the extension, not of the science, but of 
the name. The bare process of reasoning, i. g. deducing 
a conclusion from premises, must ever remain a distinct 
operation from the assumption of premises ; however 
useful the rules may be that have been given, or may 
be given, for conducting this latter process, and others 
connected with it; and however properly such rules 
may be subjoined to the precepts of that system to 
which the name of Logic is applied in the narrowest 
sense. Such rules as I now allude to may be of emi- 
nent service ; but they must always be, as 1 have before 
observed, comparatively vague and general, and incapa- 
ble of being built up into a regular demonstrative theory 
like that of the syllogism ; to which theory they bear 
much the same relation as the pnnciples and rules of 
poetical and rhetorical criticism to those of Grammar ; 
or those of practical Mechanics, to strict Geometry. I 
find no fault with the extension of a term ; but 1 would 
suggest a caution against confounding togedier, by 
means of a common name, things essentially dif erent ; 
and above all I would deprecate the sophistry of striving 
to depreciate what is called **the school-Logic," by 
perpetually contrasting it with systems with which it 
nas nothing in common but the name, and whose object 
is essentially difierent. 

Aristotle's § 4* It is remarkable that writers, whose 
Organon and expressions tend to confound together, by 
Bacon's. means of a common name, two branches 

tioned along^ with some other writers, as having declared that the 
thing' is imfosnbU* If I ever had made such aa assertion, I shrold 
probably have been the first person that ever undertook to aeeom 
^ plish an mck/nowle^ed impoteiUlity. 
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of study which have nothing else in common (as h they 
were two different plans for attaining one and the same 
object,) have themselves complained of one of the ef- 
fects of this confusion, viz. the introduction, early tn the 
career of academical education, of a course of Logic ; 
under which name, they observe, " men now* univer- 
sally comprehend the works of Locke, Bacon, &c.*' 
which, (as is justly remarked) are unfit for beginners. 
Now this would not have happened, if men had always 
kept in mind the meaning or meanings of each name 
they used. 

And it may be added, that, however justly the word 
Logic may be thus extended, we have no ground for 
applying to the Aristotelian Logic the remarks above 
quoted respecting the Baconian ; which the ambiguity 
of the word, if not carefully kept in view, might lead 
US to do. Grant that Bacon's work is a part of Logic; 
it no more follows, from the unfitness of that for learn 
ers, that the Elements of the Theory of Reasoning 
should be withheld from them, than it follows that the 
elements of Euclid, and common Arithmetic, are unfit 
for boys, because Newton's Principia, which also bears 
the title of mathematical, is above their grasp. Of two 
branches of study which bear the same name, or eT«n 
of two parts of the same branch, the one may be suita- 
ble to the commencement, the other to the close of the 
academical career. 

At whatever period of that career it may be proper to 
introduce the study of such as are usually called meta- 
physical writers, it may be safely asserted, that those 
who have had the most experience in the business of 
giving instruction in Logic properly so called, as well 
as in other branches of knowledge, prefer and generally 
pursue the plan of letting their pupils enter on thai 
•tudy, next in order after the Elements of Mathematics 

* t. «. In the Scotch nniireTBitiei. 
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Chap. IV. — Of Verbal arid Real Questions. 

§ 1. The ingenious author of the Philosophy of 
Jmetoric, and other writers, having maintained, or rather 
assumed, that Logic is applicahle to verhal controversy 
alone, there nlay be an sidvantage (though it has been 
my aim througnout to show the amplication of it to all 
reasoning) in pointing out the dinerence between ver- 
bal and real questions, and the probable origin oi 
Campbell's mistake For to trace any error to its 
source, will often throw more light on the subject in 
hand than can be obtained if we rest satisfied with mere- 
ly detecting and refuting it 

Every question that can arise, is in fact a question 
whether a certain predicate is or is not applicable to a 
certain subject, or, what predicate is applicable ;• and 
whatever other account may be given by any writer, of 
the nature of any matter of doubt or debate, will be 
found ultimately to resolve itself into this. But some- 
Difference be- ^™6s t^^ question turns on the meaning and 
tween a rer- extent of the terms employed ; sometimes 

*^ue8*tion* '^ ^^ *^® tAzngs siraified by them. If it be 
qaes on. made to appear, uierefore, that the Opposite 
sides of a certain question may be held by persons not 
differing in their opinion of the matter in hand, then, 
that question may be pronounced verbal ; as depending 
on the different senses in which they respectively em- 
ploy the terms. If, on the contrary, it appears that they 
employ the terms in the same sense, but still differ as to 
the application of one of them to the other, then it mav 
he pronounced that the question is real ; — ^Aat they dii- , 
fer as to the opinions they hold of the things in 
question. 

If, for instance, (to recur to an example formerly giv- 
en. Book III. § 10.) two persons contend whether Aa- 
gustus deserved to be called a " great man," then* if il 

• See Chap. iii. § 2. 
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appeared that th« one included, under the tenn ** great,* 
disinterested patriotism, and on that ground excluded 
Augustus from the class, as wanting in that quality ; 
and that the other also gave him no credit for that quali- 
ty, but understood no more by the term " great," than 
high intellectual qualities, energy of character, and bril- 
liant actions, it would follow that the parties did not 
iifier in opinion except as to the use of a term, and that 
the question was verbal . 

If, again, it appeared that the one did give Augustus 
credit for such patriotism as the other denied him, both 
of them including that idea in the term great, then, the 
question would be real Either kind ofquestion, it is 
plain is to be argued according to logical principles : but 
the middle'terms employed would hi different ; and for 
this reason, among others, it is important to distinguish 
verbal from real controversy. In the former case, e. g. 
it might be urged (with truth) that the common use of 
the expression *' great and good " proves that the idea 
of good is not implied in the ordinary sense of the word 
great ; an argument which could have, of course, no 
place in deciding the other question.* 

§ 2. It is by no means to be supposed that yg^al quet 
all verbal questions are triHing and frivolous, tiona mis- 
It is often of the highest importance to set- taken for reoL 
tie correctly the meaning of a word, either according to 
ordinary use, or according to the meaning of any par- 
ticular writer or class of men. But when verbal ques- 
tions are misfo^en for real, much confusion of thought 
and unprofitable wrangling — what is usually designatec^ 
as Logomachy-y^lW be generally the result. ^^ y^ 
Nor is it always so easy and simple a task, 
as might at first sight appear, to distinguish them from 
each other. For, several objects to which one common 
name is applied, will often have many points of differ- 
ence ; and yet that name may perhaps be applied to 
ttkem all [univocally] in the same sense, and may b« 
* See Book III. the latter part of ^ 10. 
23 
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fairly regarded as the genus they come under, if it ap- 
pear that they all agree in what is designated by thai 
name, and that the differences between them are in 
points not essential to the character of that genus. A 
cow and a horse differ in many respects, but agree in 
all that is implied by the term " quadruped," which is 
therefore applicable to both in the same sense * So al- 
so the houses of the ancients differed in many respects 
from ours, and their ships still more ; yet no one would 
contend that the terms " house" and" ship," as applied 
to both, are ambiguous, or that oikoc might not fairly be 
rendered house, and vavc ship; because the essential 
characteristic of a house is, not its being of this or that 
form or materials, but its being a dwelling for men ; 
these therefore would be called ttoo different kinds of 
houses ^ and consequently the term " house" would be 
apphed to each, without any equivocation, [univocally] 
in the same sense : and so in the other instances. 

On the other hand, two or more things may bear ^e 
same name, and may also have a resemblance in many 
points, nay, and may from thsrt resemblance have come 
to bear the same name, and yet if the circumstance 
which is essential to each be wanting in the other, the 
term may be pronounced ambiguoqs. E, G, The word 
" plantain " is the name of a common herb in Europe^ 
and of an indian fruit-tree : both are vegetables ; yet the 
term is ambiguous, because it does not denote them so 
far forth as they agree. 

Again, the word " priest" is applied to the ministers 
of the Jewish and of the Pagan religions, and also to 

* Tet the charge of equivocation is sometimes nqjastl^ brooi^ht 
against a writer in consequence of a gratuitous assumption of our 
own. An Eastern writer, «. g. may be speaking of" beasts oi bur- 
den ;" and the reader may chance to have the idea occur in his mind 
of horses and mules ; he thence takes for granted that these were 
meant ; and if it afterwards come out that it was camels, he per> 
haps complains of the writer for misleading him by 'not exprmly 
mentioning the species ; saying, " I could not know that he meant 
camels.'' He did not mean camels, in particular ; he meant, •■ he 
■aid, ** beasts of burden :" and camels are such, as well as horses 
and mules. He is not accountable for jour suppositions. 
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those of the Christian ; and doubtless the term has been 
so transferred in consequence of their being both miniS' 
(ers (in some sojt) of religion.* Nor would every dif- 
ference that might be found between the priests of diffe- 
rent religions constitute the term ambiguous, provided 
such difierences were non-essential to the idea suggest- 
ed by the word priest; as c. g. the Jewish Priest served 
the true God, and the Pagan, false gods : this is a most 
important difference, but does not constitute the term 
ambiguous, because neither of these circumstances is 
implied and suggested by the term ^Upevg ; which ac- 
cordingly was applied both to Jewish and Pagan priests 
But the term 'lepwc does seem to have implied the 
office of offering sacrifice — atoning for the sins of the 
people — and acting as mediator between man and the 
object of his worship. And accordingly that term is 
never applied to any one under the Christian system, 
except to the ONE great Mediator. The Christian 
ministers not having that office which was implied aa 
essential in the term 'lepevg, [sacerdos] were never call- 
ed by that name, but by that of np&tpvrepo^.^ It 
may be concluded, therefore, that the term priest is am- 
biguous, as corresponding to the terms ^Ugevg and 
irpeapvTegog respectively, notwithstanding that there 
are points in which these two agree. These therefore 
should be reckoned, not two different kinds of priests, 
but priests in two different senses ; since (to adopt the 
phraseology of Aristotle) the definition of them, so far 
forth as they are priests, would be different 

A " real " question acain is liable to be j^^^j ^^^ 
mistaken for a *' verbal," when different tions migtakeo 
persons who are in fact using a term inforve'J»i» 
the same sense, are supposed to be using it in different 
Benses ; sometimes, from its being erroneously taken for 

* See discourse on '-the Christian Priesthood," appended to th« 
Bampton Lectures. ...... 

t From -which our word priest is derived, but which (it is ra- 
markable) is never translated " priest " in our ve&sic<i of tke Bcxif 
mrea, but "elder." ' 
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granted that what commonly belongs to the tking spokea 
of must be implied in the common acceptation of the 
name of that thing : — as e. g. if any one should con- 
clude, from the ordinary kinds of wood being lighter 
than water, that the ordinary sense of the term " wood" 
implies floating in water : sometimes again, from its 
bemg rashly inferred from two persons having a diffe- 
rence of opmion respecting some things that they each 
denote that opinion in their use respectively, of the term 
which expresses that thing : as «. g. if two persons dif- 
fering in opinion as to the question of Episcopacy, 
should be considered as differing in their use of tne 
word " Episcopalian," and implying by it, the one a 
right and tne other a wrong form of church-government ; 
whereas the word itself does not express or imply [con- 
note] either the one or the other, but simply " an ad- 
herent to an episcopal form of government" They 
both mean the same thing ; their difference of opinion 
being, whether that thing be ri^ht or wrong. 

And most especially is ambiguity likely 
plicatiomTof^ P he erroneously attributed to some term, 
term do not im- when different persons who employ it in 
ply ambiguity, jgality in the Same sense, are accustomed 
to apply it differently, according to circumstances, and 
thus to associate it habitually in their minds with diffe- 
rent things. E. G. " patriotism " is applied by each in 
reference to his own country ; but the word itself has 
the same signification with each; just as the word 
« father f though it is likely to recall to the mind of 
each a different individual. So also the term <* true- 
believer," which is applied by Mahometans to a believer 
in the Koran, would be considered by Christians as more 
applicable to a believer in the gospel ; but it would not 
be correct to say that " the one party means by this 
term, so and so, and the other, something different :" 
for they do not attach different senses to the word " true ** 
or to tne word «* believe ;'* they differ only in their per 
^masionBof ^what is true, and ought to be believed 
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I have noticed some instances of the above kinds of 
mistake in the Appendix to the third Series of Essays ; 
and also in the Introduction to ** Political Economy," 
tiom which I will here cite a passage. 

" In speaking of exchanges, I did not mean to limit 
myself to voluntary exchanges; those in which the 
whole transaction takes place with the full consent of 
both parties to all the terms of it Most exchanges in- 
deed, are of this character ; but the case of taxation— 
the revenue levied from the subject in return for the pro- 
tection afforded by the sovereign, constitutes a remark- 
able exception ; the payment being compulsory, and not 
adjusted by agreement with the payer. Still, whether 
in any case it he fairly and reasonably adjusted, or the 
contrary^ it is not the less an exchange. And it is 
worth remarking, that it is just so far &rth as it is an 
exchange — so far forth as protection, whether adequate 
or not, is afforded in exchange for this payment, that 
the payment itself comes under the cognizance of this 
science. There is nothing else that distinguishes taxa- 
tion from avofved robbery* 

" Though the generahty of exchanges are voluntary, 
this circumstance is not essential to an exchange : since 
otherwise the very expression * voluntary exchange,' 
would be tautological and improper. But it is a com- 
mon lo»cal error to suppose that whattistio//^ belongs 
to the ming, is implied by the usual sense of the word. 
Although most noblemen possess large estates, the word 
* nobleman ' does not imply the possession of a large 
estate. Although most birds can fly, the ordinary use 
of the term * bird * does not imply this ; since the pen- 
guin and the ostrich are always admitted to be birds. 
And thoush, in a great majority of cases, wealth is ac- 
quired by labour, the ordinary use of the word * wealth ' 
does not include this circumstance, since every one 
would call a pearl an article of wealth, even though a 
man should chance to meet with it in eating an 
oyster ** 
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It is evidentl;^ of much importance to keep in mind 
the above distinctions, in order to avoid, on the one 
hand, stigmatizing, as verbal controversies, what in re* 
ality are not such, merely because the question turns 
(as every question must) on the applicability of a cer^ 
tain predicate to a certain subject ; or, on the other hand* 
falhng into the opposite error of mistaking words foi 
things, and judging of men's agreement or disagreement 
in opinion in every case, merely from their agreement 
or disagreement in the terms employed. 



Chap. V. — Of Realism. 

§ 1. Nothing has a greater tendency to lead to the 
mistake just noticed, and thus to produce undetected 
verbal questions and fruitless logomachy, than the pre- 
valence of the notion of the Realists,* that genus and 
species are some real things, existing independently of 
our conceptions and expressions ; and that, as in the 
case of singular-terms there is some real individual cor- 
responding to each, so, in common-terms atso, there is 
some thing corresponding to each ; which is the object 
of our thoughts when we employ any such term.f 

* It is well known what a furious controrersy long existed in all 
the universities of Europe between the sects of the Realists and the 
Nominalists : the heat of which was allayed by the Reformation, 
which withdrew men's attention to a more important question. 

t A doctrine commonly, but falsely attributed to Aristotle, who 
cxpressly^contradicts it. He calls individuals " primary substan- 
ces " (TTptaTai ohaiai ;) genus and species '* secondanr,*' as not de* 
noting (rode u) a '* really-existing thing." Uoffa oe ovaia Soku 




huoitas Tta ex^l^ari rfis vpofftiyopiai riSs n miiiaivttVj orav etirv Sv 
Bpoitou 1i\iaov or MHN TE AAHeEi)' dAAo ^aXKov nOION TI 
avftaUei. k. r. \. Aristotle, Ccteg. ^ 3. See Appendix, Article, 
" Same.'^ There is however a continual danger of sliding into 
Realism inadvertently, unless one is continu^ly on the watch 
against it : of which Aristotle as well as many other writers not 
deliberately holding the doctrine, furnish instances. 
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There is one circumstance which ought t i i •! 
to be noticed, as having probably contri- »Bnse *of "spS 
l>uted not a little to foster this error : I cies when ap- 
BAean, the peculiar technical sense of the f^edV^wrf *" 
-^BTord " species" when applied to organ- 
ized beings. 

It has been laid down in the course of this work, 
that when several individuals are obser>'ed to resemble 
each other in some point, a common name may be as- 
signed to them indicating [implying, or, connoting'*] 
that point — ^applying to all or any of them so far ^rth 
as respects that common attribute — and distiguishine 
them from all others ; as, & g. the several individusd 
buildings, which, however diSerent in other respects^ 
agree in being constructed for men's dwelling, are call- 
ed by the common name of " house :" and it was added, 
that as we select' at pleasure the circumstance that 
we choose to abstract, we may thus refer the same 
individual to any one of several different species and 
again, the same species, to one genus or to another 
according as it suits our purpose; whence it seems 
plainly to follow that genus and species are no real 
things existing independent of our thoughts, but are 
creatures of our own minds. 

Yet in the case of species of organized beings, it se^ms 
at first sight as if this rule did not hold good ; but that 
the species to which each individual belongs, could not 
be in any degree arbitrarily fixed by us, but must be 
something real, unalterdbfe, and independent of our 
thoughts. Caesar or Socrates, for instance, it may be 
said, must belong — di&rent as they may be — to the 
species Man, and can belong to no other ; and the like, 
with any individual brute, or plant : e. g.^ homed and 
a hornless sheep every naturalist woula regard as be- 
•on|;ing to the same species. 

tne other hand, if any one utteis such a proposi* 

* flee Book 11. Chap. v. § 1- 
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don as " this apple-tree is a codlin ;" — ** this dog is a 
spaniel," — " Ar?us was a mastifi," to what h^d of 
predicables would such a predicate be referred ? Surely 
our logical principles would lead us to answer, that i1 
18 the species ; since it could hardly be called an acci- 
dent, and is manifestly no other predicable. And yet 
erery naturalist would at once pronounce that mastiff 
is no distinct species, but only a variety of the species 
dog. This however does not satisfy our inquiry as to 
the head of predicables to which it is to be referred. It 
should seem at first sight as if one needed, in the case 
of organized beings, an additional head of predicables^ 
to be called " variety " or " race.*' 

The solution of the difficulty is to be found in the 
consideration of the peculiar technical sense [or " second 
Specioa distin- intention"] of the word " species," when 
gujshed bv na> applied to Organized beings : in which 

variety* ™ *^^^^ ^^ ^^ always applied (when we ar< 
speaking strictly, as naturalists) to such 
individuals as are supposed to be descended from a com^ 
mon stock, or which might have so descended; viz. 
which resemble one another (to use M. Cuvier's ex- 
pression) as much as those^of the same stock do. No^ 
this being a point on which all (not merely naturalists} 
ar% agreed, and since it is a/ac^ whether an ascertain 
^ . ed fact or not) that certain individuals are 

faoriind^ue^ or are not, thus connected, it follows, tha< 
tions of ar. ev^ry question whether a Certain individu 
rangement al animal Or plant belongs to a certair. 
species or not, is a question not of mere arrangement, 
but of fact. But in the case of questions respecting 
genus^ it is otherwise, if, e. g. two naturalists difier- 
ed, in the one placing (as Linnsus) all the species oi 
bee under one genus, which the other subdivided (as 
later writers have done) into several genera, it would 
be evident that there was no question of fact debated 
between them, and that it was only to be considered 
•vhich was the more convenient arrangement. If, on 
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the other hand, it were disputed whether the African 
and the Asiatic elephant are distinct species, or merely 
varieties, it would be equally manifest that the question 
18 one of fact ; since both would allow that if tney are 
descended (or might have descended) from the same 
stock, thev are of the 2ame species ; and if otherwise, 
of two : this is the fact, which they endeavour to ascer- 
tain, by such indications as are to be found. 

For it is to be further observed, that this fact being 
one which can seldom be direetlu known, the conse- 
qaence is, that the marks by wnich any species of 
animal or plant is knovm, are not the very differentia 
which constitutes that bpecies. Now, in the case oi 
unorganized beings, these two coincide; 
Ae marks by which a diamond, e. g. is ^jjiJJ*? gpj. 
distinguished from other minerals, being cies is known 
the very differentia that constitutes the JJ'*!'^*/"*^ 
species diamond. And the same is the *""'**• 
case in the genera even of organized beings: the 
Linnaaan genus "felis," e. g. (when considered as a 
species, t. e. as fsdline under some more comprehensive 
class) is distinguished from others under the same order, 
by those very marks which constitute its differentia. 
But in the *< Infimae species " (according to the view of 
a naturalist) of plants and animals, this, as has been 
said, is not the case ; since here the difierentia which 
constitutes each species includes in it a circumstance 
which cannot often be directly ascertained {viz. the 
being sprung from the same stock,) but which we 
conjecture, from certain circumstances of resemblance; 
90 that the marks by which a species is known, are not 
in truth the whole of the differentia itself, but tnd/ca- 
tions of the existence of that differentia; viz. indications 
of descent from a conmion stock. 

There are a few, and but a few, other species to 
which the same observations will in a great degree 
apply : I mean in which the differentia whioi constitutei 
the species, and die mark by which the species is known» 
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aie not the same : e. g ** murder :" the dififerentia of 
which is that it be committed *'with malice afore- 
thought ;" this cannot be directly ascertained ; and there- 
fore we distinguish murder from any other homicide by 
circumstances of preparation, &c., which are not in 
r^ity the difkrentis,, Dui-indications of the dificrentia ; 
t. e. grounds for concluding that the malice did exist. 

Hence it is that species, in the case of organized 
beings, and also in a few other cases, have the appear- 
ance of being some real things, independent of oyr 
thoughts and language. And hence, natarallY enough, 
the same notions have been often extended to the genera 
also, and to species of other things : so that men have a 
notion that each individual of every description truly 
belongs to some one species and no other : and each 
species, in like manner, to some one genus ; whether 
we happen to be right or not in the ones to which we 
refer tnem. 

Few, if any indeed, in the present day avow and 
maintain this doctrine : but those who a^e not especially 
on their guard, are perpetually sliding into it unawares. 
Ambiguity Notning so much conduces to the error 
of the words of realism as the transferred and secondary 
u ""w'Xc "s® ^^ ^^^ words " same,"* " one and the 

***' * same," "identical,** &c. when it is not 
clearly perceived and carefully borne in mind, that they 
are employed in a secondary sense, and {hat, more 
frequently even than in the primary. 

Suppose e. ^. a thousand persons are thinking of the 
sun : it is evident it is one and the same individual 
object on which all these minds are employed. So far 
all is clear. But suppose all these persons are thinking 
of a triande ; — not any individual triangle, but triangle 
in general; — and considering, perhaps, the equality of 
its angles to two right angles : it would seem as if , in 
this case also, their minds were ail employed on ** ont 
and the same *' object : and this object of their tfaonghtfly 

* Bee Appendix, No. 1. Art. " flame." 
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it may be said, cannot be the men word triangle, but 
that which is meant by it : nor again, can it be every- 
thing that the word will apply to: for they are not 
thinking of triangles, but of one thing. Those who do 
not maintain that this "one thing*' has an existence 
independent of the human mind, are in general content 
to tell us, by way of explanation, that the object of 
their thoughts is the abstract "idea" of a triangle;* 
an explanation which satisfies, or at Jeast silences 
many ; though it may be doubted whether they very 
clearly understand what sort of a thinjg an " idea" is; 
which may thus exist in a thousand different minds at 
once, and yet be " one and the same." 

The fact is, that " unity " and ** sameness " are in 
such cases employed, not in the primary sense, but, to 
denote perfect similarity. When we say that ten thou- 
sand different persons have all " one and the same '* 
idea in their mmds, or, are all oi " one and the same " 
opinion, we mean no more than that they are all 
thinking exactly alike. When we say that they are all 
in the "same" posture, we mean that they are all 
placed alike : and so also they are said all to have the 
** same " disease, when they are all diseased alike. 

One instance of the confusion of thought Logomachy 
and endless logomachy which may spnng resulting from 
from inattention to this ambiguity of the "^"°»^«^'*y 
words "same," &c., is afibrded by the controversy 
arising out of a sermon of Dr. King (Archbishop of 
Dublin,) published about a century ago. He remarked 
(without expressing himself perhaps with so much 
guarded precision as the vehemence of his opponents 
rendered needful) that ** the attributes of the deity {viz, 
wisdom, justice, &c.) are not to be regarded as the samt 
with those human qualities which bear the same names, 
but are called so by resemblance and analogy only.' 

* Concephialiais is a name sometimes applied to those who adop< 
this «x^lanation-(if it can be called an explanation :) to \rhJch clur 
Locke is r«^feITed. 
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For this he was decried by Bishop Berkeley and a hosl 
of other objectors, down to the present time* as an 
atheist, or little better. " If the divine attributes," they 
niged, **are not precisely the same in kind (though 
superior in degree) with the human qualities 'which 
bear the same name, we cannot imitate the deity as the 
Scriptures require ; — we cannot know on what princi- 
ples we shall be judged : — ^we cannot be sure that God 
exists at all;*' with a great deal more to the same 
purpose ; all of which would haye been perceiyed to 
be perfectly idle, had the authors but recollected to 
ascertain the meaning of the principal word onployed. 
For, 1st, when any two persons (or other objects) are 
said to haye the '^same" quality, accident, &c., what 
Sameness con- "^^ Predicate of them is evidently a certain 
ijstinr in re- resemblance, and nothing else. One man 
•embbnoe and g^ g^ ^q^s not feel another's sickness ; but 
^' they are said to have the " same '* disease, 
(not in the sense in which two men may be killed by 
ihe same cannon-ball, but) if they are precisely similar 
in respect of their ailments: and so also they stfe 
said to have the same complexion, if the hue and 
texture of their skins be alike. 2dly, Such qualities 
as are entirely relative, which consist in the relation 
borne by the subject to certain other things — in 
these it is manifest, the only resemblance that can 
exist, is, resemblance of relations, t. e. ANALOGY 
Courage, e. g. consists in the relation in which one 
stands* towards dangers ; temperance or mtemperance 
— towards bodily pleasures, &c. When it is said, 
therefore, of two courageous men, that they have 
both the same quality, the only meaning this expres 
sion can have, is, that they are, so rar completel] 
analogous in their characters ; — having similar ratiori 
to certain similar objects. In short, as in all qualitieSt 
iameness can mean only strict resemblance, so, in those 
fvhich are of a relative nature, resemblance can mean 

**EvT^ fX«v^S ff|^f,'Aiist 
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anly analogy^ Thus it appears, that what Dr. King has 
been so yenemently censured for asserting respecting 
the Deity, is literally true even with respect to men 
themselyes ; viz, that it is only by analogy that two 
persons can be said to possess the same virtue, or other 
Buch quality. 3dly. But what he means, is, pJainly, 
that this an£ilogy is far less exact and complete in the 
case of a comparison between the Deity and his crea- 
tures than between one man and another ; which sure- 
ly no one would venture to deny. But the doctrine 
against which the attacks have been directed, is self- 
evident, the moment we consider the meaning of the term 
einployed.* 

In the introduction and notes to the last edition oi 
Archbishop King's discourse, I have considered the mat- 
ters in debate more fully ; but this slight notice of them 
has-been introduced in this place, as closely connected 
with the present subject 

§ 2. The origin of this secondary sense origin oi 
of the words, •* same," ** one," " identical," the wnbiguity 
&C. (an attention to which would clear o^ "•»««»" ««5 
away an incalculable mass of confused reasoning and 
logomachy,) is easily to be traced to the use oi lan- 
gn^e and of other ngns, for the purposes of reasoning 
and of mutual communication. If any one utters the 
•* one single" word " triangle," and gives " one single" 
definition of it, each of the persons who hears him forms 
a certain notion in his own mind, not differing in any 
respect from, that of each of the rest. They are sai^ 
tiierefore to have all " one and the same" notion, be- 
cause, resulting from, and corresponding with, (that 
which is, in the primary sense) " one and the same " * 
expression ; and there is said to be " one single " idea 
of every triangle (considered merely as a triangle) be- 
cause one sinne name or definition is equally applica- 
ble to each. In like manner, all the coins struck by 

t See Dr. Copleston's excellent analysis and defence of Arciv 
Uihop King's principles, in the notes to his " FourPiscourses." 
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the same single die, are said to have *' one and the 
same*' impression, merelv because the (numerically) 
«*one" description whicn suits one of these coins 
will equally suit any other that is exactly like it 
The expression accordingly which has only of late 
begun to prevail, " such and such things slk of the 
same description,** is perhaps the most philosophical 
that can be employed. 

It is not intended to recommend the disuse of the 
words "same" '.'identical," &c in this transferred 
sense; which, if it were desirable, would be utterly 
impracticable; but merely, a steady attention to the 
ambiguity thus introduced, and watchfulness against 
the errors thence arising. " It is with words as with 
money* Those who know the value of it best are no* 
therefore the least liberal. We may lend readily and 
largely ; and though this be done quietly and without 
ostentation, there is no harm in keeping an exact ac« 
count in our private memorandum-book of the sums, 
the persons, and the occasions on which they were 
lent. It may be, we shall want them again for our 
own use ; or they may be employed by the borrower 
for a wrong purpose ; or they may have been so long 
in his possession that he begins to look upon them as 
his own. In either of which cases it is allowable, and 
even right, to call them in.*'* 

The difficulties and perplexities which have involved 
the questions respectingpersonal-identityt among others, 
may be traced principally to the neglect of this caution.. 
I mean that many writers have sought an explanation 
of the primary sense of identity {viz, personal) by look- 
ing to the secondary. Any grown man. «. g. is, in the 
primary sense the same person he was when a child : 
this sameness is, I conceive, a simple notion, which it 
is vain to attempt explaining by any other more simple; 
but when philosophers seek to gain a clearer notion oi 
it by looking to the cases in which sameness is predi- 
♦" Logic yindicated," Oxford, 1809. 
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cated in another sense, viz. similarity, such as exists 
between several individuals denoted by a common name, 
(as when we say that there are growing on Lebanon 
some of the same trees with which the temple was built ; 
meaning, cedars of that species) this is surely as idle as 
if we were to attempt explaining the primary sense, 
e, g. of '* rage " as it exists in the human mind, by 
directing our attention to the ** ra^e " of the sea. What- 
ever personal identity does consist m, it is plain that it 
has no necessary connexion with similarity; since 
every one would be ready to say, ** When 1 WAS a 
child I thought as a child — [ spake as a child — I under- 
stood as a child ; but when I became a man, I put away 
childish things." 

But a f ill consideration of this question would be 
■nmitable to the subject of the present work. 
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No. I. 

ON CERTAIN TERMS WHICH ARE PECULIARLY UABLB 
TO BE USED AMBIGUOUSLY. 

LIST or WORDS EXPLAINED IN THE FOLLOWING AP 

FENDIX. 



Arjgfnment 
Authority. 
Cftn.— See May, 

Muit. 
Capablo.— Sm Poisi- 

ble, Impossible. 
NecoHary. 
' Case. 
Cause.-— Set Reason, 

Why. 
Certain. 
Church. 
Election. 
Expect 
Experience. 
FalMhood.~SM 

Truth. 
God. 



Gtospel. 

Hence. — See Reason, 

Why. 
Identical — See One, 

Same. 
Impossibility. 
Indifference. 
Law. 
May. 

Necessary. 
Old. 
One. 
Pay. 
Person. 
Possible. 
Preach. 
Priost. 
Reason. 



Regeneration, 
Same. 
Sin. 
SiQcexity, 

Sincere. 
Tendency. 
Therefore.— 

OeeVThj, 
Truth. 
Why. 

Whence,- -Sec Why 
Value. 
Wealth. 
Labour. 
Capital. 
Rent. 
Wages. 
Profits. 



It has appeared to me desirable to illustrate the import- 
ance of attending to the ambiguity of terms, by a greater 
number of instances than could have been conveniently 
either inserted in the context or introduced in a note, 
without too much interrupting the course of the disserta- 
tion on Fallacies. 

I have purposely selected instances from vartotu subjects, 
and some, from the most important ; being convinced that 
the disregard and contempt with which logical studies are 
usually treated, may be traced, in part, to a notion, that 
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die flCieDce is incapable of useful application to any mat- 
ters of real importaace, and is merely calculated to afford 
an exercise of iugenuity on insignificant truisms ; — syllo- 
gisms to prove that a horse is an animal, and distinctions 
of the different senses of *' canis" or of " gallus;" a mis- 
take which is likely to derive some countenance (however 
unfairly (from the exclusive employment of such trifling 
exemplifications. 

The words and phrases which may be employed as am- 
biguous middle-terms are of course innumerable : but it 
may be, in several respects, of service to the learner, to 
ex[^ain the ambiguity of a few of those most frequently 
occurring in the most important discussions, and whose 
double meaning has been the most frequently overlooked ; 
and this, not by entering into an examination of all the 
senses in which each term is ever employed, but of those 
only which are the most liable to be confounded together 
It is worth observing, that the words whose ambiguity is 
the most frequently overlooked, and is productive of the 
greatest amount of confusion of thought and fallacy, are 
among the commonest, and are those of whose meaning the 
generality consider there is the least room to doubt.* It 
is indeed from those very circumstances that the danger 
arises ; words in very common use are both the most liable, 
from the looseness of ordinary discourse, to slide from one 
sense into another, and also the least likely to have that 
ambigurty suspected. Familiar acqimintance is perpetually 
mistaken for acctwate knoudedge.i 

It may be necessary here to remark, that inaccuracy not 
nnfrequently occurs tn the employment of the very phrase^, 
" such an author uses such a word in this or that sense," 
or ** means so and so, by this word.'* We should not use 
these expressions (as some have inadvertently done) in 
reference, necessarily, to the notion which may exist, in 
the author's mind, of the object in question ; his belief or 
opinion respecting the thing he is speaking of ; — for the 
notions conveyed to others by the word, may often (even 
according to the writers own expectation) fall short of this. 
He may be convinced, e. g. that " the moon has no atmo- 
sphere," or that " the Spartans were brave ;" but he cannot 
suppose that the terms ** moon" or " Spartan" Imply [con- 
* See Book III. ^ 10. \ See Pol. Econ. Lect. IX 
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note] any sach thing:.* Nor ai^ain, ihonld we regafd ihe 
sense in wbich they understand him, as necessarily An 
sense, thongh [it is theirs] of the word employed ; since 
they m?iY mistake his meaning: but we must consider what 
sense it is likely he expected and intended to convey, to thoee 
to whom he addressed himself. And a judicious writer 
will always expect each word to be understood, as nearly 
as the context will allow, in the sense, or in one of the sen- 
ses, which use has established ; except so far as he may 
have given some different explanation. But there are many 
who, from various causes, frequently fail of conveying the 
sense they design. And it may be added, that there are, 
it is to be feared, some persons in these days who design to 
convey different senses by the same expression, to different 
men ; — to the ordinary reader, and to the initiated ; — reserv- 
ing to themselves a back-door for evasion when charged 
with any false teaching, by pleading that they have been 
misunderstood ** in consequence of the reader's not being 
aware of the peculiar sense in which they use words V* 

It is but fair perhaps to add this warning to my readers ; 
that one who takes pains to ascertain and explain the sense, 
of the words employed in any discussion, whatever care 
he may use to show that what he is inquiring after, is, the 
receivai sense, is yet almost sure to be charged, by the in- 
accurate, and the sophistical, with attempting to introduce 
some new sense of the words m question, in order to serve 
a purpose. 

ARGUMENT, in the strict logical sense, has oeen de- 
fined in the foregoing treatise ; (Compendium, Book II. 
Ch. iii. § 1,) in that sense it includes (as is there remark- 
ed) the conclusion as well as the premises : and thus it is, 
that we say a syllogism consists ottha^ee propositions ; viz. 
the conclusion which is proved, as well as those by which 
it is proved. Argumentum is also used by many logical 
writers to denote the middle term. 

But in ordinary discourse, argument is very often used 
for the premises alone, in contradistinction to the conclu- 
•ion ; e. g. " the conclusion which this argument is intend* 
ed to establish is so and so.'* 

It is also sometimes employed to denote what is, strictly 
• See noteto lait Essay, 8d Seriei • and also Book FV. Ch. iv. ^ % 
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jpet^Bg, a ccmrm or wtrin of such iivnmeikts ; whea a 
certain conclusion is established by premises, which are 
cfaemselyes in the same dissertation, proved by other pro- 
positions, and perhaps those again, by others; the whole of 
thiB dissertation is often called an argumnU to prove the 
nUimate eondnsion designed to be established ; though in 
faet if is a travn of argaments. It is in this sense, «. ^ 
that we speak of ** Waihurton's argumunt to prove the di* 
▼ine legation of Moses,*' &;c. 

Sometimes also the word is used to denote what may be 
I»roperly called a ditpulation ; i. e. two trains of argument, 
opposed to each other : as when we say that A and B had 
a long argument on such and such a subject ; and that A 
had the best of the argument. Doubtless the use of the 
word in this sense has contributed to foster the notion en« 
tertained by maoy, that Logic is the " art of wrangling," 
that it makes men contentious, &c. : they have h^ard 
that it is employed about argufn€n^ / and hastily conclude 
that il is confined to cases where there is opposition and 
9onte$t. 

It may be worth mentioning in this place, that the varp- 
w forms of stating an argument are sometimes spoken of 
as different kind* of argument : as when we speak of a 
categorical or hypothetical argument, or of one in the first 
or some other figure ; though every logician knows that 
the same individual argument may be stated in various 
figores, &c. 

This, no doubt, has contributed to the error of those 
who speak of the syllogism as a peculiar kind of argument | 
and of " syllogistic reamniog," as a distinct mode of rea- 
ioning, instead of being only a certain form of expressing 
nn/y ailment. 

For an account of the different kinds of argument, pro- 
perly so called, the reader is referred to the " Elements of 
Rhetoric." 

AUTHORITY.— This word is sometimes employed in 
its primary sense, when we refer to any one's example, 
testimony, or judgment : as when e. g. we speak of correct- 
ing a reading in some book, on the authority of an ancient 
MS.^giving a statement of some fact, on the authority oC 
•aoh and such historians, &c. 
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1b tliiB aente the word answers pretty nemriy to the Lalia 

** auccoritas.'* It is a claim to deference. 

Sometimes again it is employed as equivalent to ** potes- 
tas," power : as when we speak of the authority of a magia- 
trate, 6cc. This is a claim to obedience. It is in the for- 
mer sense that it is used in our 20th Article ; which speaks 
of the Church h&ying power to decree rita andceremoniet, 
and " authority*^ in controversies of faith. 

Many instances may be found in which writers have un- 
consciously slid from one sense of the word to another^ so 
as to blend confusedly in their mmds the two ideas. In no 
case perhaps has this more frequently happened than when 
we are speaking of the authority of the Church : in which 
the ambiguity of the latter word (see the Article Church) 
comes in aid of that of the former. The authority (in 
the primary sense) of the catholic, t. e. universal Church, 
at aj:iy particular period, is often appealed to, in support of 
this or that doctrine or practice ; and it is, justly, suppo- 
sed that the opinion of the great mass of the Christian 
world affords a preemption (though only a presumption) 
in favour of the correctness of any interpretation of scrip- 
ture, or the expediency, at the time, of any ceremony, re- 
gulation, &c. 

But it is to be observed that the *' authority," in this 
sense, of any church or other community, is not that of 
the BODT, Of Muh, but of the individuaU composing it. 
The presumption raised is to be measured by the numbers, 
knowledge, judgment, and honesty of those individuals 
considered as individual persons, and not in their corpo- 
rate capacity. 

On the other hand, each particvlar church has authori- 
ty in the other sense, viz, power, over its own members, 
(as long as they choose to remain members) to enforce 
anything not contrary to God's word.* Bui the CathoUc 
or Univereal Church, not being one religious community 
on earth, c&n have no ** authority" in the sense oi power , 
since it is notorious there never was a time when the 
power of the Pope, of a Council, or of any other human 
governors, over aU Christians, was in fact admitted, wha^ 
ever arguments may be urged to prove its claim to be ad- 
mitted. 

* 8ae EMay on the Danger* to Christian Faith, fco, Note A 
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Authority again in the sense ofauctoritas (claim toil^/ 
0rence) may have every degree of weight, from absolute 
infallibility, (such as, in religious matters, Christians attri- 
bute to the Scriptures) down to the faintest presumption. 
On the other hand " authority" in the fiense of '* legitimate 
power** does not admit of degrees. One person may indeed 
possess a greater extent of power than another: but in each 
particular instance, he either has a rightful claim to obe- 
dience or he has none. See Hawkins on Tradition. 
Hinds*8 History of the Early Progress of Christianity, 
Vol. II. p. 99. Hinds on Inspiration. Errors ofRomanism^ 
Chap. iv. Essay mi the Omission of Creeds, &c. in the 
New TestamerU. And Essay II, on the Kingdom of Christ. 

CAN.— 5g« " May,*' « Must." 

CAPABLE.— Sm "Possible," " Impocsible," and 
•* Necessary." 

CASE. — Sometimes grammarians use this word to signify 
(which is its strict sense) a certain " variation in the wri- 
ting and utterance of a noun, denoting the relation in 
which it stands to some other i)art of the sentence ;" some- 
times to denote that relation itsdf: whether indicated by 
the termination, or by a proposition, or by its collocation ; 
and there is hardly any writer on the subject who does not 
occasionally employ the term in each sense, without ex- 
plaining the ambiguity. Much confusion and frivolous 
debate has hence resulted. Whoever would see a speci- 
men of this, may find it in the Port Royal Greek Gram- 
mar ; in which the authors insist on giving the Greek Ian- 
gaage an Ablative case, with the same termination, how- 
ever, as the Dative t (ihough, by the way, they had better 
have fixed on the Qenitive ; which oftener answers to the 
Latin Ablative) urging, and with great truth, that if a dis- 
tinct termination be necessary to constitute a case, many 
Iiatin nouns will be without an Ablative, some without a 
Grenitive or without a Dative, and all Neuters without an 
Accusative. And they add, that since it is possible, in 
every iiistance, to render into Greek the Latin Ablative, 
eonsequently there must be an Ablative in Greek.* If they 

* It is in the samo way that some of the Latin-grammarianB havs 
made one of the Moods into three ; Subjunctive Potential, and Or 
tattva. 
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had known and recollected that in the language of Lapland^ 
there are, as we are told, thirteen caaes, they would ha?e 
hesitated tonae an argument which would prove that there 
must therefore be thirteen cases in Greek and Latin also ! 
AU this confusion might have been avoided, if it had but 
been observed that the word " case" is used in two senses. 
Bee Book ill. § 10. §§ 4. 

CAUSE.— i$ee " Reason," and " Why." 

CERTAIN. — ^This is a word whose ambiguity, together 
with that of many others of kindred signification (as 
" may," •* can,** " must," " possible," &c.) has occasion* 
ed infinite perplexity in discussions on some of the most 
important subjects ; such as the freedom of human actions, 
the divine foreknowledge, &c. 

In its primary sense, it is applied (according to its ety- 
mology from cemo) to the state of a person's mind ; deno- 
ting any one's full and complete conviction ; and, gene- 
rally, though not always, implying that there is sufficient 
grownd for such conviction. It was thence easily trans* 
ferred metonymically to the truth$ or events, respecting 
which this conviction is rationally entertained. And ** un- 
certain" (as well as the substantives and adverbs derived 
from these adjectives) follows the same rule. Thus we say, 
" it is certain that a battle has been fought ;" " it is cer- 
tain that the moon will be full on such a day : ** it is un- 
certain whether such a one is alive or dead t " it is uncer- 
tain whether it will rain to morrow :" meaning, in these 
and in all other cases, that we are certain or uncertain re* 
spectively ; not indicating any difference in the character 
of the events themselves except in reference to our know- 
ledge respecting them : for the same thing may be» at the 
same time, both certain and uncertain, to different indi* 
viduals ; e. g, the life or death at a particular time, of any 
one, is certain to his friends on the spot ; uncertain or con- 
tingent, to those at a distance. 

From not attending to this circumstance, the words 
"uncertain" and "contingent" (which is employed nearly 
in the same sense as uncertain in its secondary meaning> 
have been considered by many writers* as denoting some 

* Among othen, Arcshbiihop King, in his Difcoarse on Predestb 
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fMdi^ in the things themaeWes : and have thus become 
involved in endless confusion. " Contingent" is indeed 
applied to events only, not to persons : but it denotes no 
qaality in the events themselves ; only as has been said, the 
relation in which they stand to a person who has no com- 
plete knowledge respecting them. It is from overlooking 
this principle, obvious as it is when once distinctly stated ^ 
that chance or fortune has come to be regarded as a real 
agffU, and to have been, by the ancients, personified as a 
goddess, and represented by statues. 

CHURCH is sometimes employed to signify the Church, 
t. e. the Universal or Catholic Church — comprehending in 
it all Christians : who are " members one of another,*' and 
who compose the Body, of which Christ is the Head ; 
which, collectively taken, has no visible supreme head or 
earthly governor, either individual, or council ; and which is 
ene, onfy in reference to its one invisible Governor and Par- 
aclete, the Spirit of Christ, dwelling in it — ^to the one com- 
mon faith, and character, which ought to be found in all 
Christians — and the common principles on which all Chris- 
ftian societies should be constituted. See Hind's Hittcry 
Bf the Rite of ChriUianityt and Bernard's Church ana 
Synagogue, an abridged translation from Vitringa. 

Sometimes again it is employed to signify a church * 
t. e. any one society, constituted on these general princi- 
ples ; having governors on earth, and eiisting as a com- 
munity possessinga certain power over its own members ; 
in wliich sense wc read of the '* Seven Churches in Asia ;** 
— of Paul's h~aving ** the care of all the churches,*' &c. 
This ambiguity has often greatly favoured the cause of the 
Church of Rome ; which being admitted by her opponents 
to be a church, t. e. a branch, though an unsound and 

nation, has fallen into thif exror ; aa is explained in the Notes and 
tiie Appendix to my edition of that work. 

It may be requisite to mention in this place, that I have been rep- 
resented as coinciding with him as to the point in question, in a note 
to Mr. Davison- s work on prophecy ; through a mistake which the 
anthor candidly aoknowledged, and promised to rectify. His mis- 
take arose from his having (as he himself informed me) spoken from 
conjecture only, without having read my publication. Unfortu- 
nately the error was allowed to remain uncorrected for several 
years after it had been pointed out : in fact, till the whole of the edi* 
tina oontoining the mia-statement had been sold o£ 
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eorrapt one, of the Universal Church of Chtiat, in 
tdsumed to be the Church — the society in which all men 
are called upon to enrol themselves ; a doctrine which, 
whether true or not, is at least not to be taken for granted 
as admitted universally. — See theartide ** Tkuth,'* and jEs- 
iay IT. on the Kingdom of Christ. 

The church is also not unfrequently used to denote the 
clergy, in contradistinction to the laity ; as, when we speak 
of any one*B being educated for the church, meaning ** for 
the ministry." Some would perhaps add that it is in this 
sense we speak of the endowments of the church ; since the 
immediate emolument of these is received by clergymen. 
But if it be considered that they receive it in the capacity 
of public instructors and spiritual pastors, these endow- 
ments may fairly be regarded as belonging, in a certain 
sense, to the whole body, for whose benefit they are, in 
this way, calculated ; in the same manner as we consider, 
e. g. the endowment of a professorship in a university, as a 
benefaction, not to the professors alone, but to the univer- 
sity at large. 

ELECTION.— This is one of the terms which is 
often to all practical purposes ambiguous, when not em- 

Sloyed strictly speaking, in two different senses, but with 
ifferent applications, according to that which is understood 
in conjunction with it. — See Book III. § 10. See also 
JBssays on some of the Diflculties, &c. Elssay III. *<~On 
Election." 

EXPECT. — This word is liable to an ambiguity, which 
may sometimes lead iii conjunction with other causes, 
to a practical bad effect. It is sometimes used in the sense 
of ** anticipate" — " calculate on," &c. {iXiri^u) in short, 
"consider asjtvofcaWe ;" sometiines for ** require or de- 
mand as reasonable," — " consider as right," {a^ici.) 

Thus I may fairly " expect" (a^iQ) that one who has 
received kindness from me, should protect me in distress; 
yet I may have reason to exj)ect {kXnl^eiv) that he will 
not. " England expects every man to do his duty ;" but 
it would be chimerical to expect, i. «. anticipate, a univer- 
sal performance of duty. Hence, when men of great rev- 
enues, whether civil or ecclesiastical, live in the splendoui 
ftnd sensuality •>[ Sardanapulus, they are apt to plead that 
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I is ttptettd of them ; whidi may be perhapB sometime! 
troe, in the sense that sach conduct is antieipated as prob- 
able : not trae, as implying that it is required or approved. 
Thus also, because it would be romantic to expect (t. e. 
calculate upon) in public men a primary attention to the 
public goody or in men in general an adherence to the rule 
of doing as you would be done by, many are apt to flatter 
themselves that they cannot reasonably be expected (i. t. 
lairly called upon) to act on such principles. What may 
reasonably be expected (in one sense of the word) must be, 
precisely the practice of the majority ; since it is the ma* 
jority of instances that constitutes probability : what may 
reasonably be expected (in the other sense) is something 
much beyond, the practice of the generality ; as long at 
least as it shall be true that ** narrow is the way that lead- 
eth unto life, and few there be that find it." 

EXPERIENCE.*— This word, in its strict sense, ap- 
plies to what has occurred within a person's own know- 
ledge. Experience, in this sense, of course, relates to the 
fa»t alone. Thus it is that a man knows by experience 
what sufferings he has undergone in some disease ; or, 
what height the tide reached at a certain time and place. 

More frequently the word is used to denote that judg- 
ment which is derived from experience in the primary tense, 
by reasoning from that, in combination with other data. 
Thus, a man may assert, on the ground of experience, that 
he was cured of a disorder by such a medicine — that that 
medicine is, generally beneficial in that disorder ; that the 
tide may always be expected, under such circumstanceSy 
to rise to such a height. Strictly speaking, none of these 
can be known by experience, but are conclusions derived 
from experience. It is in this sense only that ^experience 
can be applied to the future, or, which comes to the same 
thing, to any general fact ; as e. g. when it is said that we 
know by experience that water exposed to a certain tempe« 
ratnre will freeze. 

" Men are so formed as (often unconsciously) to reason, 

whether well or ill, on the phenomena they observe, and 

to mix up their inferences with their statements of those 

plienomena, so as in fact to theorize (however scantily and 

* Sse Elementg of Bhetoric, Book L 
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eredelf ) without knowing it. If 70a will be «t the paam 

carefully to analyze the simplest descriptions you hear o' 
any transaction or state of things, you will find, that the 
process which almost invariably takes place is, in logical 
language, this ; that each individual has in his mind certain 
major'premitn or principles, relative to the subject in ques- 
tion ; that observation of what actually presents itself to 
the senses, supplies minor ■premites s and that the statement 
given (and which is reported as a thing experienced) c<m- 
eists in fact of the concltttiona drawn from the combinations 
of those premises. 

" Hence it is that several different men, who have all 
had equal or even the very same experience, i. e. have been 
witnesses or agents in the same transactions, will often be 
found to resemble so many different men looking at the 
same book : one perhaps, though he distinctly sees black 
marks on white paper, has never learned his letters ; an- 
other can read, but is a stranger to the language in which 
the book is written ; another has nxi acquaintantx with the 
language, but understands it imperfectlsr; another is famil- 
iar with the language, but is a stranger to the sulyectof the 
book and wants power, or previous instruction to enable 
him fully to take in the author's drift ; while another agr^n 
perfectly comprehends the whole. 

" The object that strikes the eye is to all of those per- 
sons the same ; the difference of the impressions produced 
on the mind of each is referable to the differences in their 
minds. 

-- " And this explains the fact, that we find so much dis- 
crepancy in the results of what are called experience and 
common-sense, as contra-distinguished from theory* In 
former times men knew by experience, that the earth 
stands still, and the sun rises and sets. Common-sense 
taught them that theie could be no antipodes, since men 
eould not steuid with their heads downwards, like flies on 
the ceiling. Experience taught the King of Bantam that 
water could not become solid. And (to come to the con- 
sideration of human affairs) the experience and common- 
sense of one of the most observant and intelligent of histori- 
ans, Tacitus, convinced him that for a mixed government 
to be so framed, as to combine the elements of royalty 
aristocracy, and demoeracyi must be next to impossible, 
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wni Ibat if sneh a one could be framed, it muBt ineviu^ly 
be very speedily dissolved."* 

There are again two d'lSeTentMpplicationt of the word, 
(see Book III. § 10,) which,, when not carefully distinguish* 
ed, lead in practice to the same confusion as the employ- 
ment of it in two senses ; viz, we sometimes understand 
our awn personal experience ; sometimes, general experi- 
ence. Hume has availed himself of this (practical) ambi- 
gaicy in his Essay on Miracles ; in which he observes, 
Uiat we have experience of the frequent falsity of testimo- 
ny, but that the occurrence of a miracle is contrary to our 
experience, and is consequeatly what no testimony ought 
to be allowed to establish. Now had he explained whox 
experience he meant, the argument would have come to 
nothing: if he means the experience of mankind univer- 
sally, i. e. that a miracle hoM never come under the experi- 
ence of any one^ this is palpably begging the question : if 
he means the experience of each individual who has never 
himself witnesseid a miracle, this would establish a rule 
(vtz. that we are to believe nothing of which we have not 
ourselves experienced the like) which it would argue in- 
sanity to act upon. Not only was the King of Bantam 
jttstified (as Hume himself admits) in listening to no evi- 
dence for the existence of ice, but no ont would be author^ 
ized <m thit principle to expect kU own death. His experi- 
ence informs him, directly, only that othen have died. 
£TeTy disease under which he htmedf may have laboured, 
his experience must have told him hiu not terminated fa- 
tally ; if he is to judge strictly of the future by the .past, 
according to this rule, what should hinder him from ex- 
pecting the like of all future diseaes 1 

Some have never been struck with this consequence of 
Home's principles ; and some have even failed to perceive 
it when pointed out ; but if the reader thinks it worth his 
while to consult the author, he will see that his principles, 
according to his own account of them, are such as I have 
stated. 

Perhaps however, he meant, if indeed he had any dis- 
tinct meaning, something intermediate between universal^ 
nnd individual experience ; viz. the experience of the gew- 
mtUitf^ as to what ' s common and of ordinary occurrence | 

* roL Eoea. Lect IIL 
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in which seuse the maxim will only amonot to thia, Ah 
false testimony is a thing of commota occurrence, and thai 
miracles are not. An obvious truth, indeed ; bat too gen- 
epal to authorize, of itself, a conclusion in any parti<^ar 
case. In any other individual question, as to the admissi- 
bility of evidence, it would be reckoned absurd to consid- 
er merely the average chance$ for the truth of testimony m 
the abstract, without inquiring what the testimony is, in 
the partimiar instance before us. As if e. g. any one dad 
maintainfcd that no testimony could establish Columbfis'a 
account of the discovery of America, because it is more 
common for travellers to lie, thaii for new continents to be 
discovered.* Such a procedure involves a manifest igao- 
ratio elenchi ; the two propositions brought forward as op- 
posed, being by no means incompatible : experience t?lla 
us that " a destructive hurricane is not a common occur- 
rence ;** certain persons tell us that <* a destructive hunri* 
cane occurred in the West Indies, at such a time ;" there 
IB (as Dr. Campbell has pointed out) no pppontion between 
these two assertions. 

It is to be observed by the way, that there is yet an ad- 
ditional ambiguity in the entire phrase '* contrary to expe- 
rience ;*' in one sense, a miracle, or any other event, may 
be called contrary to the experience of any one who hafl 
never witnesud the like ; as the freezing of water was to 
that of the King of Bantam ; in another and stricter sense, 
that only is contrary to a man's expery^nce, which he knows 
by experience not to be true ; as if one should be told of 
an infallible remedy for some disorder, he having seen it 
administered without effect. No testimony can establish 
what is, in this latter sense, contrary to experience. We 
need not wonder that ordinary minds^hould be bewildered 
by a sophistical employment of such a mass of ambiguities. 

Such reasonings as these are accounted ingenious and 
profound, on account of the subject on which they are em** 
played : if applied to the ordinary affairs of life, they would 
be deemed vnworthy of serious notice. 

The reader is not to suppose that the refutation ol 

Hume's Essay on Miracles was my object in this article. 

That might have been sokficicntly accomplished, in Uie 

way of a ** reductio ad absnrdum," by mere reference to 

* See " Historic D«iibti nlativa to Nspoleon Boni^artQi.* 
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iM MM 0f tL« King of Bantam adduced by the author 
bimseU, Hot Uiis celebrated essay, though it has often per- 
haps coctribated to the amusement of an anti-christian so* 
phisc, at the expense of those unable to expose its fallacy, 
never piobably tnade one convert. The author himself 
seems plainly to have meant it as a specimen of his ioge- 
luity, in arguing on a given hypothesis ; for he disputes 
against ittiracles as contrary to the course of nature ; 
whereas, occording to him, there is no such thinj«[ as a 
'sonrse of nature ; his scepticism extends to the whole ex- 
ternal world ; to every thing, except the ideas or ^mpres- 
iioQs on the mind of the individual ; so that a miracle 
which is bdieved, has, in that circumstance alone, on his 
principles, as much reality as any thing can have. 

But my object has been to point out, by the use of this 
example, the fallacies and blunders which may result from 
inattention to the ambiguity of the word experience : and 
this cannot be done by a mere indirect argument ; which 
rtfuUM indeed, but does not txphint an error. 

FALSEHOOD and FALSITY.— Sec " Truth." 

GOD. — The Greek and Latin words which we trans- 
late " God " having been applied by the heathen to the 
highest objects of their wonhip^ were, naturally, employed 
by Jews and Christians to denote the object of thiir own 
worship. But the heathen were far from regarding any of 
these supposed beings as eternal, or as the maker and 
governor of the universe. They regarded them as the 
same kind of beings with the fairies, demons, nixes, 
bogles, genii, &c., which in various parts of the world are 
still feared, and in some places propitiated by offerings and 
other marks of reverence ; and which in fact are the very 
Gods (though no longer called by that title) which our 
Pagan forefathera worshipped ; and a superetitious dread 
of which survived the introduction of the belief in a su- 
preme creator. But Christians and also Mahometans (whose 
creed is a corrupted offset of Christianity) imply [connote] 
by the term " God" the supreme author and governor of 
the universe : as is plain from this ; that any one who 
should deny the existence of any such being, would be 
oniversally considered as an aihttvt ; t <. as maintaining 
thlit there is tio ** God." And he would be ^^t the less reek- 
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«Md Ml adMiM, ev«m diovgh he should lieliere (wfairii m 
coaeeiir«ble) that there do exist beings taperior in powri 
to oMB, such IS lairies, &c. 

The heaihea therefore, for the mort part, come andcr 
Ais deseriptioM. They did not believe in any Qod in our 
tMM of tkt watd. And accordingly the Apostle Paul ex* 
piesaly designates them as atheists, [** without God-'] aBeoi. 

The more any one studies the anctent classical writers, 
^ more in eiror he will be reipecting their notions, if he 
it not attentire to the difference between the meanings 
they atUched to certain tennii, and those which we, now, 
attach to coiwsponding terms. The present is one instance : 
and another is, ** immortality of the soul." See Essay I. 
I at aeries. 

60SPEL.-^This is instanced as one of the words which is 
iwactically ambigvons, from its different applications even 
dKHi^ not employed (asit sometimes is) in different senses 

Conformably to its etymological meaning of ** good>tt- 
dings,** it is naed to signify (and that especially and ezelo- 
aively) the welcome intelligence of salvation to man, as 
preached by oor Lord and his followers. Bnt it was after- 
wards tranaitiTely applied to each of the four histories of 
onr Loid^a Ufe, pnblished by those who are called the 
Evangelista. And the term is often used to express col>- 
iectively the GospeUcfoctrmet ; i, e. the instructions given 
men how to avaii themselves of the offer of salvation : and 
pnatking the Grospel, is accordingly often used to include 
not only the jNnoototmtMg of the good iidinp^ but the teaek- 
img of what is to be believed and done in consequence * 
This ambiguity in one source of some important theological 
errors : many supposing that gospel truth is to be found 
exclusively, or chiefly in the go^ftU ; to the neglect ot 
the other sacred writings. 

Again, since Jesus is said to have preached the " Gro»> 
pel,** and the same is said of the Apostles, the conclusion 
IS often hence drawn, that the discourses of our Lord and 
the apostolic epistles must exactly coincide ; and that in 
case of any apparent difference, the former most be the 
standard, and the latter must be taken to bear no other 
sense than what is implied by the other ; a notion which 
>ooQrse I appended tt •* Essays on th* Daagen," lie. pb 9M 
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and immediately to the neglect of the apos* 
tolic epistles, when every thing they contain must be limited 
and modified into a complete coincidence with our Lord's 
discourses. Whereas it is very conceivable, that though 
both might be m a certain sense '* good tidings," yet, one 
majr contain a much more full development of the Christian 
Kheme than the other. Which is confirmed by the con- 
sideration, that the principal events on which the religion 
is founded (the atoning sacrifice and resurrection of Christ) 
had not taken place, nor could be clearly declared by our 
Lord when he preached, saying, <* the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand ;" not that it was actually ntablUHud ; as it was, 
when his Apostles were sent forth to preach to all nations 
See Ettayt on the Di^icuUiet, &c. Essay II. 

HENCE.— See "Rkason" and "Why." 

IDENTICAL.— See " Oke" and " Sams." 

IMPOSSIBILITY.— According to the definition we may 
choose to give of this word, it may be said either that there 
are three species of it, or that it may be used in three dif- 
ferent senses. 1st. What may be called a mathematical 
impossibility, is that which involves an absurdity and self- 
eontradiction ; e. g. that two straight lines should enclose 
a space, is not only impossible but inconceivable, as it 
would be at variance with the definition of a straight line. 
And it should be observed, that inability to accomplish anj 
thing which is in this sense, impossible, implies no limi- 
tation o^ power t and is compatible, even with omnipotence, 
in the fullest sense of the word. If it be proposed, e. g. to 
construct a triangle having one of its sides equal to the othex 
two, or to find two numbers having the same ratio to each 
other as the side of a square and its diameter, it is not from 
a defect of power that we are precluded from solving such 
a problem fls these ; since in fact the problem is in itself, 
anmeaning and absurd : it is, in reality, nothing, that is 
teqaired to be done. 

It is important to observe respecting an impossibility of 
this kind, that it is always' susceptible of demonstratipt 
proof. Not that every such impossibility hat actually been 
proved such : or that we can be certain It ever will be ; 
but that it must be in ittelf capable of proof: — the matei i> 
nb of such proof — the data on which it may be founded > 
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being (whether dtscoreredor not) within the noge of 
knowledge. This follows from the very character <aB 
above described*) of such truths as the mathematical : 
tBAihemeitical'impoaHbilities being of course included un- 
der that term. For, every such truth must be implied— 
however tedious and difficult may be the task of eliciting 
it — in the definitions we set out with, and consequently in 
the terms, which are the exact representatives of those de- 
finitions. E. G. That any two sides of a triangle are 
greater than the third — in other words that it is impossible 
to construct a triangle, one of whose sides shall be equal 
to the other two — is a matter of easy and early demonstra- 
tion. The incommensurability of the side and the diame- 
ter of a square — in other words the impossibility of finding 
two numbers having to one another the ratio of the side to 
the diameter — is a truth which was probably believed some 
time before a demonstration of it was found : but it is no 
less implied in the definitions o( " straight line,** *' square,*' 
&c. In the case of the circle again, the ratio of the di- 
ameter to the circumference has been long sought by ma- 
thematicians ; and no one has yet demonstrated, or per- 
haps ever will, either what tlieir ratio is, or, on the other 
hand, that they are incommensurable : but one or the other 
must be witHin the sphere of mathematical demonstration. 

When therefore any one says that perhaps so and so map' 
be an impossibility in the mathematical sense, though we 
may never be able to prove it such,t he is to keep in mind 
that at least such proof is within the sci^e of inquiry, and 
that no increase of knowledge, in the sense of ** informa- 
tion respecting facts,''4^ can be needed to furnish materials 
for the demonstration. Every such impossibility must be 
implied—though we may not perceive it, in the terms em- 
ployed ; in short, it must be properly a ** contradiction m 
terms." • 

2d]y. What may be called a physiccJ impossibility is 
something at variance with the existing; laws of nature, 
and which consequently no being, subjt ct to those laws, 
(as we are) can surmount ; bat we can easily conceive i 
being capable of bringing about what in rjie oifdinary coniss 

• Book IV. Ch. il. ^ 1. 

t See Bishop Copieston on Predestination. 

i See Book iy.Ch.ii.^1. 
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of nature is impoasible. E, O, to multiply five loaves toto 
food for a multitude, or to walk on the surface of the waves, 
are things physically impossible, but imply no co^tradio- 
tion ; on the contrary, we cannot bat suppose that the be- 
ing, if there be such an one, who created the universe, is 
able to alter at will the properties of any of the substances 
it contains.* 

And an occurrence of this character, we call miracvloui. 
N'ot but that one person may perform without supernatural 
power what is, to another, physically impossible ; aae. g, 
a. man may lift a great weight, which it would be physi- 
cally impossible for a child to raise ; because it is con- 
trary to the laws of nature that a muscle of thU degree of 
strength should overcome a resistance which one of thai 
degree is equal to. But if any one perform what is be- 
yond his own natural powers, or the natural powers ot 
man universally, he has performed a miracle. 

Much sophistry has been founded on the neglect of the 
distinction between these two senses. It has even been 
contended, that no evidence ought to induce a man oi 
sense to admit that a miracle has taken place, on the 
ground that it is a thing impossible ; in other words, that 
it is a miracUj for if it were not a thing impossible to 
man, there would be no miracle in the case i so that such 
an argument is palpably begging the question ; but it has 
often probably been admitted from an indistinct notion 
being suggested of impossibility in the first sense; in 
which sense {viz. that of self-contradiction) it is admitted 
that no evidence would justify belief. 

3dly. Moral impossibility signifies only that high de- 
gree of improbability which leaves no room for doubt. 
In this sense we often call a thing impossible, which im- 
plies no contradiction, or any violation of the laws of 
nature, but which yet we are rationally convinced will 
never occur, merely from the multitude of chances against 
it ; as e. g. that unloaded dice should turn up the same 
faces one hund(ed times successively. f And in this 
sense, we cannot accurately draw the line, so as to deter- 

* See an able disquif ition on miradei, lubjoined to the Life of 
Apollonius Tyanaeus, in the EneyetopaHa Metropolitanm 
f And yet why ihould they not ? since the chances are tiie Tery 
agaiDf t mng given 100 thiowt. See Rhet. Part 1. Ch. it. ^ 4. 
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ftt whai poiBt the impiobabitity amoiats to an im- 
poesibility ; and hence we often have occasion to 8|«ak 
of this or that as aimuU impossible, though not qoite, &c. 
The other impoasibilities do not admit of degrees of ap- 
proach. That a certain throw shoold recur two or three 
times sacceasiTely, we shoold not call yery improbable ; 
the improbability is increased at each successive step : 
bot we cannot say exactly when it becomes impossible ; 
thoodi no one woold scrapie to call one hundred such re- 
correnees impossible. 

In the same sense we often call things impossible which 
are completely within the power of known agents to bring 
about, but which we are convinced they never toill bring 
abotit. Thus, e. r, that all the civilized people in the 
world should with one accord forsake their habitations 
and wander about the world as savages, every one would 
call an impossibility ; though it is plain they have the 
power to do so, and that it depends on their choice which 
they will do ; and moreover that there even have been 
instances of some few persons doing so. In like manner, 
if we were toid of a man*3 having disgmcefally fled from 
his post, whom we knew to be possessed of the most un- 
daunted counisre, we should without scruple (and with 
good reason, supposing the idea formed of his character 
to be a just one) pronounce this an impossibility ; mean- 
ing, that there is sufficient ground for being fully con 
vinced that the thing could never take place ; not from 
any idea of his not having power and liberty to fly if he 
would ; for our certainty is built on the very circumstance 
of his being free to act as he will, together with his being 
of such a disposition as never to have the will to act dis- 
gracefully. If, asrain, a man were bound hand and foot, 
it would be, in the othf^r sense, impossible for him to fly ; 
viz. out of his/ioiiwr. 

" Capable " has a corresponding ambiguity. E. O 
We speak of this or that man being "capable " or " inca- 
pable " of a cowardly act, in a different sense from thai 
in which we speak of him as " capable " or ♦* incapable ** 
of writing a fine poem. 

'^*^'» performance of anyihing that ia morally impossible 

e man, is to be leckoned a miracle, as much af 

"ossibility were physical. E O. It if niorallf 
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%mpOBBih\e for poor Jewish fisherm^i to have frames/ end) 
a scheme of ethical and religious doctrinue as the gospel 
exhibits. It is morally impossible for a man to forete] 
4iistattt and improbable future events with the exactitude 
of many of the prophecies in Scripture. 

Much of the confusion of thought which has pervaded, 
and has interminablj protracted, the discussions respecting 
the long agitated question of human freedom, has arisen 
Erom inattention to the ambiguity, which haa been here 
noticed. If the deity, it is said* '* foresees exactly what 
I shall do on any occasion, it must be impogsibU for me 
to act otherwise ;*' and thence it is inferred that man's 
actions cannot be free. The middle-term employed in 
such an argument as this is " impossible," or " impossi- 
bility " employed in two senses. He to whom it is, in 
one sense, impossible, (viz. physically) to act otherwise 
than he does, (t. e. who has it not in his power) is not a 
free agent ; correct foreknowledge implies impossibility 
(in another sense, viz. moral impossibility ; — the absence 
of ali room for doiU>t :) and the perplexity is aggravated by 
resorting, for the purpose of explanation, to such words as 
•* may," "can," "possible," " must," &c., all of which 
are affected by a corresponding ambiguity.* 

It should be observed, that many things which are not 
usually termed "mathematically" necessary or impos- 
sible, will at once apoear such, when stated, not ahUraxt- 
edly, but with all their actual circumstances : e g. that 
** Brutus stabbed Csesar," is a fact, the denial of which, 
tfaoagh a falsehood, would not be regarded as self-contra- 
dictory (like the denial of the equality of two right 
angles ;) because, abstractedly, we can conceive Brutus 
acting otherwise: but if we insert the circwiistanees 
(which of course really existed) of his having complete 
power, liberty, and also a predominant wiU to do so, then, 
the denial of the action amounts to a " mathematical *» 
impossibility, or self-contradiction ; for to act voluntarily 

• See Tnckert •* Light of Nature," in the chapters on Provi- 
lieocc, on Free>will» and some others. I have endeavoured to 
condense and to simplify some of the most valuable parts of his 
reasonings in the notes and appendix to an edition of Archbishop 
King's Discourse on Predestination, published at the end of the 
Bamptoc Lecture t. 
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•gAiBtt the dietates of a predominant will mplWs «i 
effect without a caose. 

Of future events, that being, and no other can hav« 
the same knowledge as of the pa8t» who ia acqaainted 
with all the causes, remote or immediate, internal end 
external, on which each depeods. . 

But every one is accustomed to anticipate future events, 
in human affiiirs, as well as in the material world, in 
frcpartion to his hnc^tiUdgt of Hu ttveral circuimttaneea 
connected with each ; however different in amount that 
knowledge may be, in reference to different occurrences. 
And in both cases alike, we always attribute the faUmt 
of any anticipation to our tgnoranee or mistake respecting 
some of the circumstances. When «. g. we fully expect, 
from our supposed knowledge of some person's character, 
and of the circumstances he is placed in, that he will do 
something which, eventually, he does not do, we at once 
and without hesitation conclude that we were miataken 
either as to his character, or as to his situation, or as to our 
acquaintance with human nature, generally ; and we are 
accustomed to adduce any such failure as ajwoof of such 
mistake ; saying " it is plain you locre mittaken m ffour 
estimate of that man*s character ; for he has done so 
and so :" and this, as unhesitatingly as we should attribute 
the non«occurrence of an eclipse we had predicted, not 
to any change in the laws of nature, but to some error in 
our calculations. 

INDIFFERENCE, in iu application in respect of the 
wiU and of theyiM^gmen^, is subject to an ambiguity which 
some of my readers may perhaps think hardly worth notic- 
ing; the distinction between wnbioised coiuIoHr and im- 
partiality, on the one side, and cartfenMeas, on the other, 
being so very obvious. But these two things nevertheless 
have been, from their bearing the same name, confoonded 
together ; or at least represented as inseparably connected. 
I have known a person maintain, with some plausibility, 
the inexpediency, with a view to the attainment of truth, 
of edaoating people, or appointing teachen to instruct them, 
in any particular systems or theories, of astronomy, medi- 
cine, religion, politics, &c., on the ground, that a man 
must vfitik to believe, and to find good reasons for beUev- 
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wagt An tystere in which he has been trained, acd «rhich 
he has been engaged in teaching; and this wish must pre- 
fiidiee his understanding in fayonr of it, and consequently 
render him an incompetent judge of truth.* 

Now let any one consider whether such a doctrine as 
this could have been even plausibly stated, but for the am- 
biguity of the word indifference, and others connected 
with it. For it would foUow, from such a principle, that 
no physician is to be trusted, who has been instructed in 
a certain mode of treating sny disorder, because he must 
wish to think the theory correct which he has learned 2 
nsqr, no physician should be trusted who is not utterly in- 
different whether his patient recovers or dies ; since else, 
he must wish to find reasons for hoping favourably from 
the mode of treatment pursued. No plan for the benefit ot 
the public, proposed by 9, philanthropisiy should be listen- 
ed to ; since such a man cannot but wish it may be suc- 
cessful; &c. 

No doubt the judgment is often biassed by the inclina- 
tions ; but it is possible, and it should be our endeavour, to 
guard against this bias. If a scheme be proposed to nnv 
one for embarking his capital in some speculation which 
promises great wealth, he will doubtless wish to find that 
the expectations held out are well founded : but every one 
would call him veiy imprudent, if (as some do) he shouM 
suffer this wish to bias his judgment, and should believe, 
on insufficient grounds, the fair promises held out to him. 
But we should not think such imprudence an inevitable 
consequence of his desire to increase his property. His 
wishes, we should say, were both natural and wise ; but 
since they cooid notrender the eventmore probable, it was 
most unwise to allow them to influence his decision. In 
like manner, a good man will indeed wish to find the evi- 
dence of the Christian religion satisfactory ; but a wise 
Dsaa does not for that reason take for granted that it if sat- 
isfactory ; but weighs the evidence the more carefully on 
account of the importance of the question. 

It is curious to observe how fully aware of the operation 

of this bias, aod how utterly blind to it, the same f)crsons 

will be, in opposite cases. Such writers, e. g. as I have 

just alluded to, disparage the judgment of those who have 

* 8m Emht I* Second Serieii 
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it on tomethiDg else ; though perhaps we are conTiiwedU 
from our knowledge of his character and situation, that he 
will not. When again we sa^, ** it may rain to-morrow,** 
"tr ** the vessel may have arrived in port," the expresstoo 
does not at all relate to power, bnt merely to contingency ; 
t. €. we mean, that tlicugh we are not sure such an event 
will happen or has happened, we are not suie of the re 
verse. 

When again, we say, " this man, of so grateful a di» 
position, must have eagerly embraced such an opportunity 
of requiting his benefactor," or ** one who approves ol 
the slave trade mutt be very hard-hearted," we only mean 
to imply the absence of all doubt on these points. The 
very notions of gratitude and of hard-heartedness exclude 
the idea of comptUtion, and of yielding to irresistible pow- 
er. But when we say that " all men muU die," or that 
**a mem must go to prison who is dragged by force," we 
mean " whether they will or not" — that there is nopower 
to resist. So also, if we say that a being of perfect good- 
ness ** cannot " act wrong, we do not mean that it is out 
of his power ; since that would imply no goodness of char- 
acter ; but that there is sufficient reason for feeling sure 
that He will not. It is in a very different sense that we 
say of a man fettered in a prison, that he ** cannot " escape : 
meaning, that though he has rhe will, he wants the ability. 

These words are commonly introduced, in questions 
connected with ^talism and the freedom of human ac- 
tions, to explain the meaning of " necessary," " impossi- 
ble,*' &c. ; and having themselves a corresponding ambi 
guity, they only tend to increase the perplexity.* 

«( Chaos ttmpire siti, 

JLnd by decidiag worse embroils the fray.*' 

MUST.— Sm " May." 

NECESSARY. — This word is used as the contrary to 
** impossible " in all its senses, and is of course liable to 
a corresponding ambiguity. Thus it is " mathematically 
necessary " that two sides of a triangle should be greater 
than the third ; there is a " physical necessity '* for the 
fall of a stone ; and a " moral nece.'tsity " that beings of 
such and such a character should act, when left perfect^ 
free, in such and such, a maaaer ; t. e. we are sore they 
tviiS act so ; though of course it is in their power to art 
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else there would be no moral affehcy.* Tbia 
•nbigauy is employed sophistically to justify immoral con- 
iaet ; since no one ia rtwponaibU for any thing done under 
• oeeessity," — i. e. " physical necessity ;" as when a man 
s dragged anywhere by external force, or falls down from 
•eing too weak to stand ; and then the same excuse is 
bllacionsly extended to *' moral necessity'* also. 

There are likewise numberless different applicatioM ol 
the word '* necessity " (as well as of those derived from 
It) in which there is a practical ambiguity, from the diflei< 
ence of the things understood in eoi^tMCtion with it : «. g. 
food 18 " necessary ;" viz. — to life ; great wealth is " ne- 
cessary " — to the eratification of a man of luxurious ha- 
bits ; the violation of moral duty is in many cases ** ne- 
cessary " — for the attainment of certain worldly objects ; 
the renunciation of such objects, and subjugation of the 
desires, is " necessary "~*to the attainment of the gospel 
promises, &c. And thus it is that " necessity *' has come 
to be " the tyrant's plea ;*' for as no one is stall responsi- 
ble for what is a matter of physical necessity — what he 
has no power to avoid— so, a degree of allowance is made 
for a man's doing what he hat power to avoid, when it 
appears to be the less of two evils ; as e. g. when a man 
who is famishing takes the first food he meets with, as 
** necessary " to support life, or throws over goods in a 
stormy when it is *' necessary " in order to save the ship. 
But if the plea of necessity be admitted without inquiring 
for what the act in question is necessary, anything what^ 
ever may be thus vindicated ; since no one commits any 
crime which is not, in his view, " necessary " to the at- 
tainment of some supposed advantage or gratification. 

The confusion of thought is further increased by the 
employment on improper occasions of the phrase " abao- 
hUdy necessary ;" which, strictly speaking, denotes a case 
in which there is no possible alternative. It is necessary 
for a man's safety, that he should remain in a house which 
he cannot quit without incurring danger : it is ahtobudy 
(or nmjdy) necessary that he should remain there, if he is 
elosely imprisoned in it. 

I have treated more fully on this fruitful souree of bo- 

* Sse ia« article *' Impossfliillty ■" note. 

26 
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phifttry ia the Appendix (No. I.) to King's " Discoune 
Predestination.'* In the course of it, I snggested (in the 
first edition) an etymology of the word, which I have rea- 
son to think is not correct ; bat it should be observed, that 
this makes no difference in the reasonim^, which is not in 
any degree founded on that etymology ; nor have I, as 
some have represented, attempted to introduce any new or 
unusual sense of the word, but have all along appealed to 
common use — the only right standard — and merely pointed 
out the senses in which each word has actually been em- 
ployed. See the introduction to this Appendix. 

OLD. — This word, in its strict and primary sense, de- 
notes the length of time that any object has existed ; and 
many are not aware that they are accustomed to use it in 
any other. It is, however, very frequently employed in- 
stead of " ancient," to denote distance of time. The 
same transition seems to have taken place, in Latin. Hor- 
ace says of Lmulius, who was one of the most ancient Ro- 
man authors, but who did not live to be eld — 

-"quo fitut omnis 



Votiva pateat reluti descripta tabella 
Vita SwU."* 

The present is a remarkable instance of the influence of 
an ambiguous word over the thoughts even of those who 
are not ignorant of the ambiguity, but are not carefully on 
the watch against its effects ; the impressions and ideas 
associated by habit with the word when used in one sense, 
being always apt to obtrude themselves unawares when it 
is employed in another sense, and thus to affect our rea- 
sonings. JE. O. "oW times,** — "the o/d world,** &c., 
are expressions in frequent use, and which, often er than 
not, produce imperceptibly the associated impression of 
the superior wisdom resulting from experience, which, as 
a general rule, we attribute to old men. Yet no one is re* 
ally ignorant that the world is older now than ever it was ; 
and that the instruction to be derived from observations on 
the past (which is the advantage that oldpertons possess) 
must be greater, supposing other things equal, to every 
buccessive generation ; and Bacon's remark tc^this purpose 
appears, as soon as distinctly stated, a mere truism : yet 
few, perhaps, that he made, are more important. There ia 
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alwajM a tendency to appeal with the same kind of defer- 
ence, to the aathority ef *' old times," as of aged men. 

It shoatd be kept in mind, however, that ancient cui' 
iom$, institutiom, ^e. when they ttill exists may be liter' 
ally called old ; and have this advantage attending them, 
that their effects may be estimated fram long experience ; 
whereas we cannot be snre, respecting any recently-estab- 
lished law or system, whether it may not produce in time 
Bome effects which were Hot originally contemplated.^ 

ONE — is sometimes employed to denote strict and pro- 
per numerical unity ; sometimes, close resemblance ;— 
oorrespondence with one single descriptton. — See " Same/' 



Facies son omnibat UNA, 



Nee di versa tamen ; qualem decet esse sororum.''-^Op. Met. b. ii 
It Is in the secondary or improper, not the primary and 
proper sense of this word, that men are exhorted to " be 
of one mind ;** t. e. to agree iu their faith — pursuits — 
mutual affections, &c "The Church" [viz : the Univer- 
sal or Catholic Church] '* is undoubtedly one, and so is the 
human race <me / but not as a society. It was from the 
first composed of distinct societies ; which were called 
one, becanse formed on common principles. It. is One So- 
ciety only when considered as to its future existence. The 
circumstance of its having one common Head, Christ, one 
Spirit, one Father, are points of unity, which no more make 
the Church One Society on earth, than the circumstance 
of all men having the same Creator, and being derived from 
the same Adam, renders the human race one family."! 

It is also in this sense that two guineas, e. g. struck from 
a wedge of uniform fineness, are said to be *' of one and 
the same form and weight," and also ** of one and the same 
substance." In this secondary or improper sense also, a 
child is said to be *' of one and the same (bodily) substance 
with its mother;" or, simply ** of the substance of its mo- 
ther ;" for these two pieces of money, and two human be- 
ings, are uumerically distinct. 

It is evidently most important to keep steadily in view, 
and to explain on proper occasions, these different uses of 

• See howover the Article reprinted from the London Review, in 
ite lint letter to Karl Oivy on Secondary Punishments, 
t Encyolop. Metrop., p. 77%. 
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the word ; lest men should insensibly slide Into error cm 
the most important of all subjects, by applying, in the se- 
condary sense, expressions which ought to be understood 
ir the primary and proper. — {See " Person:*') Unity is, 
as might have been expected, liable to corresponding am 
biguitieS' £. O. Sometimes what the Apostles say con- 
cerning " Unity of Spiril"^-of Faith — &c. is transferred to 
Unity of Church-Government. 

PAY. — In the strict sense, a person is said to " pay," 
who transfers to another what was once his own : in another 
sense " pay'* is used to denote the mere act of handing 
over what perhaps never ivas one's own. In this latter sense 
a gentleman's steward or house-keeper is said to pay the 
tradesmen their bills ; in the other sense, it is the master 
who pays them. 

It is in the secondary or improper sense that an execntor 
is said to pay legacies — a land-owner or farmer to pay tithes, 
&c., since the money these hand over to another never 
teas theirs. See ** Evidence," (in vol. of Tracts,) p. 339. 

PERSON,* in its ordinary use at present, invariably im- 
plies a numerically distinct substance. Each man is one 
person, and can be but one. It has also a peculiar theologi* 
cal sense, in which we speak of the ** three Persons" of 
the blessed Trinity. It was probably thus employed by oui 
divines as a literal, or perhaps etymological, rendering ot 
the Latin word " persona." I am inclined to think, how- 
ever, from the language of Wallis (the Mathematician and 
Logician) in the following extract, as well as from that oi 
some other of our older writers, that the English word per- 
son was formerly not so strictly confined as now, to th« 
sense it bears in common conversation among us. 

" That which makes these expressions" {viz. respecting 
the Trinity) " seem harsh to some of these men, is because 
they have used themselves to fancy that notion only of the 
word person, according to which three men are accounted 
to be three persons, and these three persons to be three 
men. But he may consider that there is another notion of 
the word person, and in common use too, wherein the same 
man may be said to sustain divers persons, and those per« 

* Molt of the following observations will apply to the word ** ptm 
•s-^alltjr." *^ 
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to he the same man i that is, the same man as 8U8< 
taining divers capacities. As was said but now of Tully, 
Treg Personas Unu9 sttttineo ; meam, adverutrii, judicit. 
And then it will seem no more harsh to say, The Three 
Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are one God, 
than to say, God the Creator, God the Redeemer, and 

God the Sanctifier, are one God it is mnch the 

same thing whether of the two forms we use." — Letters on 
the Trinity, p. 63. 

" The word person (jpenona) is originally a Latin word, 
and does not properly sig:nify a Man ; (so that another 
perwon must needs imply another man) for then the word 
homo would have served, and they needed not have taken 
in the word pertona ; but rather one so circumstantiated. 
And the same man, if considered in other circumstances 
(considerably different) is reputed another person. And 
that this is the true notion of the word person, appears by 
those noted phrases, personam induere, personam deponent^ 
personam agere, and many the like, in approved Latin ai- 
thors. Thus the same man may at once sustain the per^ 
son, of a king and a father, if he be invested both with 
regal And paternal authority. Now because the king and 
the father are for the most part not only different persons 
but different menalso, (and the like in other cases) hence 
it comes to pass that another person is sometimes supposed 
to imply another mans but not always, nor is that the 
proper sense of the word. It is Englished in our diction- 
aries by the state, quality or condition whereby one man 
differs from another ; and so, as the condition alters, the 
person alters, though the man be the same. 

" The hinge of the controversy, is, that notion concern- 
ing the three somewhats, which the fathers (who first used 
It) did intend to design by the name person ; so that we 
are not from the word person to determine what was that 
notion ; but from that notion which they would express, 
to determine in what sense the word person is here used,** 
&c. &c. — Letter V. in answer to the Arian^s vindication • 

What was precisely the notion which these Latin fathen 

♦Dr. Wallis'g theological works, considering his general celeb- 
rity, are wonderfully little known. He seems to have been, in hih 
day, one of the ablest defenders of the Church'b doctrine, against 
1h« Arians and Soclnians of that period Of coune he incurred ths 
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intended to convey, and how far it approaci ed th* daan 
Gal signification of the word "persona,'* it may not be ea 
By to determine. But we must presume that they did Dot 
intend to employ it in what is, now, the ordinary sense 
of the word person ; both because ** persona *' never, 1 
believe, bore that sense in pure Latin ity, and also because 
it is evident that, in that sense, " three divine persons " 
would have been exactly equivalent lo " three Gods;" a 
meaning which the orthodox always disavowed. 

It is probable that they had nearly the same view with 
which the Greek theologians adopted the word Hyposta* 
sis ; which sec ms calculated to express " that which stands 
under (i. e. is the subject of) attributes." They meant 
it may be presumed, to guard against the suspicion of 
teaching, on the one hand, that there are three Gods, or 
three parts of the one God ; or, on the other hand, that 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoct are no more than three 
names,* all, of the same signification; and they employed 
accordingly a terni which might serve to denote, that, 
(though divine attributes belong to all and each of these, 
yet) there are attributes of each, respectively, which ire 
not so strictly applicable to either of the others, as such ; 
as when, for instance, the Son is called especially the 
" Redeemer," and the Holy Spirit, the " Comforter or 
Paraclete,"! &c. The notion thus conveyed is in- 
deed very faint, and imperfect ; but is perhaps for that 

censure, not only of them, but of all who, though not professedly 
Arian, gave suca an exposition of their doctrine as amounts virtu* 
ally to Tritheism. I beg to be Tinderstood however as not demand* 
ing an implicit deference for his, or for any other hnman authority, 
however eminent. We are taught to ** call no man master, on 
earth" But the reference to Dr. Wallis may serve both to show th« 
use of the word in his davs, and to correct the notion, should any 
have entertained it, that the views of the subject here taken are, in 
oar Church anything novel. 

* It is possible that some may have used this expression in the 
very sense attached by others to the word " person ;" led, in a 
great degree, by the peculiar signification of ** name " in Scripture. 
For some very important remarks on that signification, see Hind's 
History, and also a sermon on th»name Emmanuel in the vol. I lata* 
ly published. 

t English readers are not usually aware that the title of '* Ptia 
clete » is erer distinctly applied to Christ in Scripture, as it is in 
IJohnii. 1, because it is there translated •'advocate" instead el 
*• comforter." 
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wtf reajon, (considering what man is. and vihat God is,) 
the less likely to lead to error. On6 may convey to a 
blind man a notion of seeing, correct as far as it goes, and 
iDStructive to him, though very imperfect i if he form a 
more full and distinct notion of it, his ideas will inevita- 
bly be incorrect. — See Essay VII. § 6, second series.* 

It is perhaps to be regretted that our divines, in render- 
ing the Latin *' persona," used the word person, whose 
ordinary sense, in the present day at least, diflers in a 
most important point from the theological sense, and yet 
is not so remote from it as to preclude all mistake and 
perplexity. If "hypostasis," or any other completely 
foreign term had been used instead, no idea at all would 
have been conveyed except that of the explanation given ; 
and thus the danger at least of being misled by a word, 
would have been avoided.f 

Our reformers however did not introduce the word into 
their catechism ; though it has been (I must think, inju- 
diciously) employed in some popular expositions of the 
catechism, without any explanation, or even allusion to 
its being used in a peculiar sense. 

As it is, the danger of being not merely not understood, 
but misunderstood, should be guarded against most sedu- 
lously, by all who wish not only to keep clear of error, 
but to inculcate important truth ; by seldom or never 
employing this ambiguous word without some explanation 
or caution. For if we employ, without any such care, 
terms which we must l»e sensible are likely to mislead, at 
least the unlearned and the unthinking, we cannot stand 
acquittedon the plea of not having directly inculcated error. 
I am persuaded that much heresy, and some infidelity, 
may be traced in part to the neglect of this caution. It is 
not wonderful that some should be led to renounce a 
doctrine, which, through the ambiguity in question, may 

* It is worth observing, as a striking instance of tlieiittle reliance 
to be placed on etymology as a guide to the meaning of a word, that 
"hypostasis," *• substantia," and " understanding.'* sc widely dif- 
event injhetr b'ense, correspond in their etymology. 

\ I wish it to be observed, that it is the ambiguity 3f the word 
person which renders it objectionable j not, its being nowhere 
^ployed in Scripturt in the technical sense of thco jogians ; fof 
this circumstance is rather an advantage.- -See Essay YI. (second 
■•ries) § 4, note. 
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•e reprrseDted to them as involTinar a self-contradietioB, 
or as leading to tritheism ; — ^that others should insensibly 
slide into this verjr error ; — or that many more (which 1 
know to be no nncommoa case) should, for fear of that 
error, deliberately, and on principle, keep the doctrine of 
the trinity out of their thoughts, as a point of speculative 
belief, to which they have assented once for all, but 
which they find it dangerous to dwell on ; though it is in 
fact the very faith into which,* by our Lord's appointment, 
we are baptized. 

Nor should those who do understand, or at least have 
once understood, the ambiguity in question, rest satis6ed 
that they are thenceforwani safe from all danger in that 
quarter. It should be remembered that the thoughts are 
habitually influenced, through the force of association, by 
the recurrence of the ordinary sense of any word to the 
mind of those who are not especially on their guard 
against it.'* Su " fallacies,*' § 5. 

The correctness of sl formal and deliberate amftttion of 
faith, is not always, of itself, a sufficient safeguard against 
error in the habitttal impretnom on the mind. The Ro- 
manists flatter themselves that they are safe from idolatry, 
because they distinctly acknowledge the truth, that *' God 
only is to be served;** viz. with *'latria;" though they 
allow ADORATION, (" hypcrdulia *^ and " dulia "> to the 
virgin and other saints — to images — and to relics : to 
which it has been justly replied, that supposing this dis- 
tinction correct in itself, it would be, in practice, nugatory ; 
since the mass of the people must soon (as experience 
proves) lose sight of it entirely in their habitual devotions. 

Nor again is the habitual acknowledgment of one God, 
of itself a sufficient safeguard ; since, from the additional 
ambiguities of ** one '* and *' unity," (noticed in a pre- 
ceding article) we may gradually fail into the notion of a 
merely ^gurative unity ; such as unity of substance merely, 
(see a preceding article) — ^unity of purpose — concert of 
action, &c. such as is often denoted by the phrase " on9 
mind." See ** Same," in this Appendix, and " Disserta 
tion," Book IV. Ch. v. 

When however I speak of the necessity of eajtlanationt, 

* elf rb Svoua **into the name:" not **in the naiR«.** Mutt 
ncTiii. 19 
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tke reader is requested to keep in mind, that I mean, not 
ffxplanations of the nature of the deity, but of our own ute 
of words. On the one hand we mast not content onr* 
selves with merely sayinjr that the whole subject is mys* 
terioQS and must not be too nicely pried into ; while we 
neglect to notice the distinction between divine revela- 
tions, and human explanations of them ; — between inqui* 
ries into the mysteries of the divine nature, and into the 
mysteries arising from the ambiguities of language, and oi 
a language too, adopted by uninspired men. For, what- 
ever Scripture declares, the Christian is bound to receive 
implicitly, however unable to understand it : bat to claim 
an uninquiring assent to expressions of man's framing, 
(however judiciously framed) without even an attempt to 
ascertain their meaning, is to fall into one of the worst 
errors of the Romanists. 

On the other hand, to require explanations of what God 
is in himself, is to attempt what is beyond the reach of 
the human faculties, and foreign from the apparent design 
of Scripture-revelation ; which seems to be, chiefly, if not 
wholly, to declare to us, (at least to insist on among the 
essential articles of faith) with a view to our practical 
benefit, and t« the influencing of our feelings and conduct, 
iTOt so much the intrmsic nature of the deity, as, what he 
is and does, relatively to us. Scripture teaches us (and 
our church-catechism directs our attention to these 
points) to ** believe in God, who, as the Father, hath made 
us and all the world—- as the Son, hath redeemed us and all 
mankind — as the Holy Ghost, eanctijleth us, and all the 
elect people of God."* And this distinction is, as I have 
said, pointed out in the very form of baptism. Nothing 
indeed can be more decidedly estaUished by Scripture- 
nothing more indistinctly explained (except as far as re- 
lates to im) than the doctrine of the trinity ;t nor are we 
perhaps capable, with our present faculties, of comprehend- 
ing it more fully. 

* Hawkins's Mannal, p. 13. 

f Compare together, for instanoe, such passages as the followhig ; 
for it is by eomforing Scripture with Scnpture, not by dwelling oa 
vuuUUd texts, that the word of God is to be rightly understood t 
Luke i. 35, and John xiv. 9 ; John xiv. 16, 18, 26, Matt, xxviii. la 
SO ; John xvi. 7 ; Coloss. ii. 9 ; Philip, i. 19 ; 1 Cor. tL 19 } Matt x 
99, aOfd John xiF.' 38. 
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In these matters, oar iaqairy — Bt least our /int inqmiy 

—should always be, what is revealed : nor, if an/ one re« 
fttses to adopt as an article of faith, this or that exposition, 
should he.be understood as necessarily maintaining its 
fakity. For we are sure that there must be many truths 
relative to the deity, which we have no means of ascer- 
taining : nor does it follow that even every truth which 
eon be ascertained, must be a part of the essential faith 
of a Christian. 

And as it is wise to reserve for mature age, such instruc- 
tions as are unsuitable to a puerile understanding, so, it 
seems the part of a like wisdom, to abstain, during this our 
state of childhood, from curious speculations on subjects 
in which even the ablest of human minds can but " see 
by means of a glass, darkly.*' On these, the learned can 
have no advantage over others; though we are apt to for- 
get that any mysterious point inscrutable to man, as man 
—surpassing the utmost reach of human intellect — must 
be such to the learned and to the ignorant, to the wise and 
to the simple, alike ; — that in utter darkness, the strongest 
sight, and the weakest, are on a level. ** Sir, in these 
matters," (said one of the most eminent of our reformers, 
respecting another mysterious point,) '* I am so fearful, 
that I dare speak no further, yea almost none otherwise,- 
than as the Scripture doth as it were had me by the hand" 

And surely it is much better thus to comuU Scripture, 
and take it for a guide, than to resort to it merely for eon- 
firmationSf contained in detached texts of the several 
parts of some system of Theology, which the student fixes 
on as reput<>d orthodox, and which is in fact made the 
guide which he permits to "lead him by the hand;" 
while passages culled out from various parts of the Sacred 
"Wri tings in subserviency to such system, are formed into 
what may be called an anagram of Scripture : and then by 
reference to this system as a standard, each doctrine or 
discourse is readily pronounced Orthodox, orSocinian, or 
Arian, or Sabellian, or Nestorian, &c. ; and all this on 
the ground that the theological scheme which the student 
has adopted, is supported by Scripture. The materiala 
indeed are the stones of the temple ; but the building con-" 
Btructed with them is a fabric of human contrivance. V 
mstead of this, too common, procedure, students « would 
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ftdrijr search die Scriptures with a view not inere<y to it* 
fend their opimoos, but to form them — not merely for ar- 
guments, but for truth — ^keeping human expoBitions to 
their own (ffoper purposes ISee Essay VI. First Series,] 
and not allowing these to become, practically, a standard 
— if, in short, they were as honestly desirous to be on <ft« 
tide of Scripture, as they naturally are to have Scripture on 
their side, how much sounder, as well as more charitable, 
would their conclusions often be ! 

With presumptuous speculations, such as I have alluded 
to, many theologians, even of those who lived near, and 
indeed during, the apostolical times, seem to have been 
alike chargeable, widely as they differed in respect o( the 
particular explanations adopted by each : 

" Unus utriqae 
£nor ; sed varijs illudit partibus.** 

And it is important to remember — what we are very liable 
to lose sight of — the circumstance, that, not only there 
arose grievous errors during the time of the Apostles, and 
consequently such were likely to exist in the times imme- 
diately following, but also that when these inspired guides 
were removed, there was no longer the same infallible 
aothority to decide what toas error. In the absence of such 
a guide, some errors might be received as orthodox, and 
some sound doctrines be condemned as heterodox. 

The Gnostics* introduced a theory of JEons, or succes* 
sive emanations from the divine " Pleroma " or fulness ; 
one of whom was Christ, and became incarnate in the man 
Jesus.f The Sabellians are reported to have described 
Christ as bearing the same relation to the Father, as the 
illuminating ((jfaTiariKOv) quality does to the Sun ; while 
the Holy Ghost corresponded to the warming quality 
OaXirovi or again, the Three as corresponding to the 
Body, Soul, and Spirit, of a man ; or again, to substance 
' thought or reason — and will or action. The Arians 

» Of these, and several other ancient heretics, we have no ac- 
counts bat those of their opponent* ; which however we may prsi 
•ume to contain more or less of approximation to what was nsually 
maintained. 

f These heretics appear to have split into many dlfierent secti^ 
leaching various modincationa of the same absurdities.^See Bur 
t^» Bmmpion Lm ture$. 
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agtin repreiented the Son and the Holy Spirh, as created 
Beings, but with a certain imparted divinity. The Nesfo* 
rians and Eutychians gave opposite, but equally faneifal 
and equally presumptuous explanations of the Incarna- 
tion, &c. ^c. 

Nor were those who were accounted orthodox, alto* 
gether exempt from the same fault of presumptuoos 
speculation. "Who," says Chrysostoip, **waa he to 

whom God said. Let us make man Y who but he 

the Son of God 1" And Spiphanius, on the same passage, 
says, '* This is the language of God to his word." Each 
of these writers, it may be observed, in representing Qfjd 
(under that title) as addressing Himself to the Son as to 
a distinct being previously to the birth of Jesus on earth, 
approaches very closely to the Arian view. And Justin 
Martyr, in a similar tone, expressly speaks of God as 
" One, not in number^ but in judgment or designs."* I 
Will not say that such passages as these may not be so 
interpreted as to exclude ev^ry form of tritheism ; but it 
is a dangerous thing, to use (and that, not in the heat of 
declamation, bat in a professed e^^fosition) language of 
such a nature that it is a mere chance whether it may not 
lead into the most unscriptural errors. If the early writers 
had not been habitually very incautious in this point, that 
could hardly have taken place which is recorded respecting 
the council held at Rimini, (a. d. 360) in which a con- 
fession of faith was agreed upon, which the Arians soon 
after boasted of as sanctioning their doctrine, and " the 
church," we are told, "was astonished to find itself 
unexpectedly become Arian."t 

The fact is, that numberless writers, both of those who 
were, and who were not, accounted heretics, being dis- 
pleased, and justly, with one another's explanations of the 
mode of existence of the deity, instead of taking warning 
aright from the errors of their neighbours, sought, each, 
ihe remedy, in some other explanation instead, concerning 
matters unrevealed and inexplicable by man. They found 
nothing to satisfy a metaphysical curiosity in the briet 
and indittinctt though decisive, declarations of Scriptuie, 

•OJrof . . . . Y«YP^I^I'^^'*sQe6stlreposi<mrodr(kr:drra90t^caifrH 
t See Eswj Vf . (secoiri •enes,) \ 2. Note b. 
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that *'God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself;" — tha/ ** in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead, bodil) ;" — that *< it is God that worketh in us 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure ;" — that if we 
"keep Christ's saying, He dwelleth in us, and we, in 
Him ;"-~that " if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his ;'* — and th^t " the Lord is the Spirit," 
Sec* They wanted somethmg more full and more philo 
sopbical, than all this; and their theology accordingly was 
** spoiled, through philosophy and vain deceit, after the 
t/adition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and 
not after Christ." Hostile as they were to each other, 
the grand mistake in principle was common to many in 
bU parties. 

And in later ages the schoolmen kept up the same 
spirit, and even transmitted it to Protestants. ** Theology 
teaches," (says a passage in a Protestant work) " that there 
is in God, one Essence, two Processions, three Persons, 
four Relations, five Notions, and the Circumincession, 
which the Greeks call Perichoresis." .... What follows 
is still more to my purpose ; but I cannot bring myself to 
transcribe any further. *'Who is this ihat darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge V* 

But the substance of great pan of what I have been 
saying, has been expressed in better language than mine, 
in a Tate work, which displays no ordinary ability, Mr. 
Douglas's Errors regarding Religion, 

" The radical mistake in all these systems, whether he- 
retical or orthodox, which have embroiled mankind in so 
many scandalous disputes, and absurd and pernicious opin- 
ions, proceeds from the disposition so natural in man of 
being wise above what is written. They are not satisfied 
with believing a plain declaration of the Saviour, * I and 
the Father are one.' They undertake with the utmost 
presumption and folly to explain in what manner the Fa« 
ther and the Son are one ; but man might as well attempt 
to take up the ocean in the hollow of his hand, as endear* 



* Not, as in onrversion, '*that spirit;" O St K^ptoi TO irvnftd 
ifftw. In this ]>lace, and also in John i. 31, our translators wert 
spparently looking to some version in which an attempt is mads 
to eiprj«8 in Latia the force of the Greek article. 
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•or, by his narrow understanding, to compreheud the 
ner of the divine existence." .... P. 50. 

** Heresies, however, are not confined to the heterod<<z. 
While the Arians and semi-Ariana were corrupting the 
truth by every subtilty of argument and ingenious perver- 
sion of terms, the orthodox all the while were dogmatizing 
about the Divine nature with a profusion of words which 
either had no meaning or were gross mistakes, or inappli- 
cable metaphors when applied to the infinite and spiritual 
existence of God. And not content with using such ar- 
guments against the heretics as generally produced a new 
heresy without refuting the former one, as soon as they 
obtained the power they expelled them from the Roman 
empire, and sent them with all the zeal which persecution 
confers, and which the orthodox, from their prosperity, had 
lost, to spread every variety of error ampngst the nations 
of the barbarians 

" Orthodoxy was become a very nice affair, from the 
rigour of its terms, and the perplexity of its creed, and very 
unlike the highway for the simple, which the Gospel pre- 
sents. A slip in a single expression was enough to make 
a man a heretic. The use or omission of a single word 
occasioned a new rent in Christianity. Every heresy 
produced a new creed, and every creed a new heresy. . . 
Never does human folly and learned ignorance appear in 
a more disgusting point of view than in these disputes of 
Christians among themselves ; nor does any study appear 
BO well calculated to foster infidelity as the history oi* 
Christians sects, unless the reader be guided by light from 
«bove, and carefully distinguish the doctrines of the Bible 
from the miserable disputes of pretended Christians." — 
P. 63. 

To discuss this important subject more fully (or perhaps 
indeed as fully as it ha? been here treated of) is hardly 
suitable to a logical work : and yet the importance of at- 
tending to the ambiguity I have now been considering, 
cannot be duly appreciated, without offering some remarks 
on the subject-matter with which that ambiguity is con- 
nected ; and such remarks again, if scantily and imperfecta 
\y developed, are open to cavil or mistake. I must take 
ihe liberty therefore of referring the reader to such works, 
(in addition to those alreadr mentioned^ both my own* 
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sod those of others, as contain sometling of a faU«r state- 
ment of the same r^ews. It may be added, that the viewa 
I have taken derive confirmation, now that they have 
been so long before the public, from the total absence (to 
the best of my knowledge) of all attempts at refutation ; 
especially when considered in conjunction with the strong 
objection to them which is felt by some. E. O. I have 
seen, in an argumentative work, a warning given to the 
reader against this very Article (by name) as containing 
▼ery erroneous doctrine ; of which, however, no refiUation 
at all is subjoined; which one cannot but suppose any 
writer would have done, who had never thought of, or 
heard of, any, even plausible, arguments against the doc 
trine censured. — See Esmyt (First Series,) Essay II. §4, 
and Essays IV. and V. ; — Second Series, Essay VI. § 2, p. 
199 ; VII. § 3 ; and IX. § 1.— Third Series, Essay II. § 1. 
ArMishop King^t Sermon on Predestinationt $■(*., and 
jSncydop. Metropol. History, Chap, xxvii. p. 589, and 
Chap, xzxiv. p. 740. 

POSSIBLE.— This word, like the others of kindred 
meaning, relates sometimes to contingency, sometimes to 
power or liberty ; and these two senses are frequently 
confounded. In the first sense we say, e. g. "it is possible 
this patient may recover," not meaning, that it depends on 
hi$ choice ; but that toe are not ture whether the event will 
not be such. In the other sense it is " possible '* to the 
best man to violate every rule of morality ; since if it were 
out of his power to act so if he chose it, there would be no 
moral goodness in the case ; though we are quite sure that 
such never will be his choice. — See " Impossible." 

PREACH. — The word " preach " has " so much slid 
from its original sense of proclaiming as a^herald, as to 
obscure the sense of every passage in which the preaching 
of the gospel — {KrjpvTretv to evayyeXiov,) — literally, * pro- 
claiming the good tidings,' occurs. The sacred writers 
constantly preserve the distinction between * preaching ' 
and * teaching :' — * announcing,' — 'giving information of 
an event ;' and giving instrttction to believers. And oiir 
translators have also, almost always, adhered to this 
distinction; though the. word * preach,* having in greai 
measure acquired^ in their time, its secondary sense 
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tliere is one i>aa8age in ^ich they inadvertently so emflof 
it. When the disciples were assembled at Troas, *to 
break bread, Paul preached unto them, and as Paul was 
long preaching, the young man Sutychus fell down from a 
window, and was taken up dead ;" the word diaXeyofUvos 
should have been rendered ' discoursing.' To discipU$, 
he did not, in the strict sense, preach. So also it is not 
our business, in the strict sense, to '{Hieach the gospel,* 
except to any who, from their tender years, or from 
neglected education, have never had the glad tidings 
announced to them of God's giving his Son for oar 
salvation. Our ordinary occupation is not te preach 
{KffQVTTCtv) but (SiddaKeiv) to teach men how to under- 
stand the Scriptures, and to apply them to their lives."- 
Di8c<mr8e appettded to * Essays on the Ikingers to Christian 
F\iith.'*-'Fp. 264, 265. 

PRIEST.-— Sec " Dissertation," Book IV. Ch. iv. § 2 

Etymologically, the word answers to presbyter, t. e 
elder, in the Christian church, or Jewish synagogue,* 
and is often applied to the second order of Christiafi 
ministers at the present day. But it is remarkable that 
it never occurs in this sense, in our translation of the 
Scriptures : the word ir^a^vrepog being always rendered 
by elder; and its derivative, priest, always given as the 
translation of 'lepevf . This latter is an o^ce assigned to 
none under the gospel-scheme, except the ONE great 
High Priest, of whom the Jewish priests were types, and 
who offered a sacrifice (that being the most distinguishing 
office of a priest in the sense of 'lepevf ) which is the only 
one under the gospel. 

It is incalculable how much confusion has arisen from 
confounding together the two senses of the word priest, 
and thence, the two offices themselves. 

I have enlaiged accordingly on this subject in a sermon, 
delivered before the University of Oxford, and subjoined 
to the last edition of the Bampton Lectures. See also 
Essays, Third Series, Essay II. 

REASON. — This word is liable to many ambijrnities 

* See Yitringa on th) Synagogue. The abridged translation, by 
Mr. Bernard, of this TOiluable work, is nii important addition to our 
theological literature 
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•f wliieh I propose to notice only a few of the moat 
important. Sometimes it is used to signify all the intellect 
taal powers collectively; in which sense it can hardly be 
said to be aitogether denied to brutes ; since several o' 
iwhat we reckon intellectual processes in the human mind, 
a.re evidently such as some brutes are capable of. 

Reason is, however, frequently employed to denote 
chose intellectual powers exclusively in which man difftn 
from brutes ; though what these are no one has been able 
precisely to define. The employment at will of the faculty 
of abstraction seems to be the principal ; that being, at least, 
priocipaily concerned in the use of lani^ua^e. The moral fac- 
uky, or power of distin^ishing right from wrong, (which 
appears also to be closely connected with abstraction, 
without which it could not exist) is one of which brutes 
are destitute ; but then Dr. Faley and some other ethical 
writers deny it to man also. The description given by 
that author of our discernment of good and bad conduct, 
{piz, as wholly dei>endent on expectation of reward and 
punishment,) would in a great degree apply to many ot 
the brute-creation ; especially the more intelligent oi 
domestic animals, as dogs and horses. It is in this sense, 
however, that some writers speak of " reason " as enabling 
us to judge of virtue and vice ; not, as Dr. Campbell in 
bis Philosophy of Rhetoric has understood them, in the 
sense of the power of arffitmentation. 

Reason, however, is often used for the faculty of carry- 
ing on the " third operation " of the mind ; viz. reasoning, 
or ratiocination. And it is from inattention to this am- 
biguity (which has been repeatedly noticed in the course 
of the foregoing treatise,) that some have treated of Logic 
as the art of rightly employing the mental faculties ia 
general. 

Reason is also employed to signify the premiss or pre- 
mises of an argument ; especially the minor-premiss; and 
it is from reason in this sense that the word " reasoning*' 
is derived. 

It is also very frequently used to signify a cause ; as 
when we say, in popular language, that the ** reason of an 
eclipse of the sun is, that :he moon is interposed between 
»t and the earth." This should be strictly called the cawte. 
On the other hand, " because " (i. e. " by-cause ") isiued 

27 
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|» iatrodoce either the physical cause or the logical praof * 
And •* therefore," hence," " since,"^ " follow," ** coDse« 
foence," and many other kindred words, have a corres- 
ponding ambiguity : e. g. " the ground is wet, bei^tise It 
has rained ;" or " it has rained, and hence the ground is 
wet ;'* this is the assignment of the cause : again, '* it has 
rained, because the ground is wet ;" " the ground is wet, 
and therefore it has rained :" this is assigning the logical 
froof; the wetness of the ground is the cause, not of the 
rail having fallen, but of ow knowing that it has fallen. 
A.nd this probably it is that has led to the ambiguous use 
in all languages of almost all the words relating to these 
two points. It is an ambiguity which has produced incal- 
culable confusion of thought, and from which it is the 
harder to escape, on account of its extending to those 
very forms of expression which are introduced in order to 
dear it up. 

What adds to the confusion is, that the cause is often 
employed as a proof of the effect :* as when we infer, from 
a great fall of rain, that there is, or will be, a flood ; which 
is at once the physical eflect, and the logical conclusion. 
The case is just reversed, when from a flood we infer that 
the rain has fallen. 

The more attention any one bestows on this ambiguity, 
the more extensive and important its results will appear.— • 
See Book i. § 2. See also Rhetoric, Book i. 

REGENERATION.— 'this word is employed by somo 
divines to signify the actual new life and character which 
ought to distinguish the Christian ; by others, a release 
from a state of condemnation : — a reconciliation to God 
— ^adoption as his children, &:c.,t which is a necessary 
fniiminary to the entrance on such a state ; (but which, 
unhappily, is not invariably followed by it :) and these are, 
of course, as different things as a grain of seed sown, and 
•* the full corn in the ear." 

Much controversy has taken place as to the time at 

* See Fallacies. " Non causa pro causa." Book III. § 14. 

t " , . . . Baptism, wherein Iwasmadt a member of Christ, a child 
•r God, ami an Inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven." . ..." A death 

«Bto ain, and a new birth unto righteousness," &c '* We being 

"»rate, and made thy children by adoption and gr^oe," &o. 
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wliiMi, and the circumstance under which, ** regeneration'* 
takes place ; the greater part of which may be traced to 
this ambigaity. 

SAME (as wel! as "One,*» "Identical," and other 
words derived from them) is used frequently in a sense 
▼ery different from its primary one ; (as applicable to a 
n'ftgiie object ;) viz, it is employed to denote great timilari' 
ty. When several objects are undistinguishably alike, 
one $in^ description will apply equally to any of them ; 
and thence they are said to be all of one and the tame na- 
ture, appearance, &c. r as e.g. when we say, " this house is 
built of the tame stone with such another," we only mean 
that the stones are undistinguishable in their qualities ; 
not that the one building was pulled down and the other 
constructed with the materials. Whereas sameness, in 
the primary sense, does not even necessarily imply simi- 
larity ; for if we say of any man that he is greatly altered 
since such a time, we understand, and indeed imply by 
the very expression, that he is one perton, though differ- 
ent in several qualities , else it would not be he. It is 
worth observing also that " same,*' in the secondary sense, 
admits according to popular usage, of degreet : we speak 
of two things being nearly the same, but not entirely ; 
pertonal identity does not admit of degrees. 

Nothing, perhaps, has contributed more to the errors of 
realism than inattention to this ambiguity. When sev- 
eral persons are said to have one and the same opinion— 
thoDght—- or idea — many men, overlooking the true sim- 
ple statement of the case, which is, that they areall thinks 
ing alike, look for something more abstruse and mystical, 
and imagine there must be some one thing, in the primary 
sense, though not an individual, which is present at once 
in the mind of each of these persons : and thence readily 
sprung Plato's theory of ideas ; each of which was, accord- 
ing to him, one real, eternal object, existing erftire and 
complete in each of the individual objects that are known 
by one name. Hence, first in poetical mythology, and 
oltimaiely, perhaps, in popular belief, fortune, liberty, pru- 
dence, (Minerva,) a boundary, (Terminus,) and even the 
the mildew of corn, (Rubigo,) &c., became personifiedf 
deified, and represented by statues ; somewhat according 
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to the process which is described by Swift, iahishiin^i^ 
ons manner, in speaking of zeal, (in the Tale of a Tab,) 
" how from a notion it became a word, and from thence, 
in a hot summer, ripened into a tangible substance.*' W^e 
6nd Seneca thinking it necessary gravely to combaf the 
position of some of his stoical predecessors, ** thai tne 
cardinal virtues are animals:'' while the Hindoos of the 
present day, from observing the similar symptoms which 
are known by the name of small-pox, and the commnnica- 
tion of the like from one patient to another, do not merely 
call it (as we do) one disease, but believe (if we may credit 
the accounts given) that the smalUpox is a goddess, who 
becomes incarnate in each infected patient. All these 
absurdities are in fact but the extreme and ultimate point 
of realism. — See Dissertation, Book IV. Chap. v. 

SIN, in its ordinary acceptation, means some actual 
transgression, in thought, word, or deed, of the moral law 
or of a positive divine precept. It has also, what may be 
called, a theological sense, in which it is used for that nil- 
fulness or fraUty — that liability, or proneness, to trans- 
gression, which all men inherit from our first parents, and 
which is commonly denominated '* original*' sin;* in which 
sense we find such expressions as " in sin hath my moth- 
er conceived me." The word seems also to be still fur- 
ther tninsferred, to signify the state of condemnation it' 
tdfi in which the children of Adam are '* by nature bom,'* 
in consequence of this sinful tendency in them : (or, ac- 
cording to some divines, in consequence of the very guilt 
of Adam*6 offence being actually imputed to each individ- 
ual of his posterity .f) It must be in the sense of a '* state 
of condemnation," that our Church in her office for infant 

* Of the i/tgt^ of this depravity of our nature, various aoconnti 
are given ; some representing it as amouiitiii|p to a total loss of Hm 
moral faculty, or even, to a preference of evil for its oWn sake ; 
others making it to consist in a certain undue preponderance of the 
lower propensities over the nobler sentiments, &c. But these seem 
to be not differonces as to the wmt of the trori, (with which alona 
we ere here concerned) but as to the state of the fact. 

It is worth while to notice however the carelessness with which 
some are apt to express themselves, as if this frailUr were wtroin^ 
•dt as a ecmxefuence of Adam's transgression \ as ii, supposing him 
iMf feail, he foovUL have so transgressed. 

1 1 must again remind the reader that I am Inquiring only into tbt 
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bttptism, speaks of " remission of sins," with reference to 
a child, which is no moral agent: *' following the inno- 
cency of children," (t. e. of acrua^ sin) being mentioned 
within a few sentences. And as it is plain that actual 
sin cannot, in the former place, be meant, so, neither can 
it be, in this place, man*s /)rone««M to sin : since the bap* 
tismal office would not pray for, and hold out a promise 
of •• reUate," and ** remusion " of that ^povrifia aapKO^ 
w^hich, according to tk: article, ** remains even in the re- 
generate.** 

Though all theologians probably are awart of these dis- 
tinctions, yet much confusion of thought has resulted from 
their not being always attended to. 

SINCERITY and SINCERE, have a twofold meanmg 
of great moral importance. Sincerity is often used to de- 
note mere " reality of conviction ;*' — that a man actually 
believes what he professes to believe. Sometimes again 
it is used to denote ** im6ui«tnf conviction ;'* or at least 
an earnest endeavour to shake off all prejudices, and all 
undae influence of wishes and passions on the judgment, 
and to decide impartially. 

It is in this latter sense that ** sincerity ** is justly re- 
garded as so conmiendable a quality that many and great 
errors are reckoned pardonable in proportion as a man has 
earnestly and tincerdf endeavoured to ascertain what ts 
right and true : while he who has not acted thus, but has 
allowed himself to be biassed by self-interest or passion, 
deserves no credit for the " sincerity ** (t. e. reality) ol 
his conviction, even if it should happen to be in itself a 
right one. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that the only influ- 
ence of interest, party spirit, or other improper motives is 
to induce men to make professions contrary to their real 
conviction. But **a gift,** as the Scriptures express it, 
•* klindt the eyes.** Not only the outward profession but 
the real convictions of the judgment are liable to be bias- 
sed by such motives. In fact " sincerity,** in this sense 
wilt lisually be the last stage of depravity : as Aristotle has 
remarked in respect of the character of the 'AicdAacrrof — the 

tenies in which each word br s aetuaUy been ated ; not into the tm^ 
•r falsity of each doctrine in question. On the present question, see 
~ on the JHffieuUut in St. PavPs Wrfttngs, Essay YI. 
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man who from long indulgence in vice has so corr u p t ed 

his principles as to feel no disapprobation of it. It is no- 
torious that liars often bring themselves by continual repe- 
tition to " credit their own lie."* And nniveraally any 
one who persists in what is wrong, and in seeking excuses 
to justify it, will usually in time succeed in deceiving him- 
self into the belief that it is right,t and thus warping his 
conscience. 

Yet the credit due to the one kind of conscientious sin* « 
cerity is often (partly through this ambiguity) bestowed on 
the other. But it makes ail the difference whether yon 
pursue a certain course becauu you judge it ri^, or judge 
it to be right becaute you pwnue it; — whether you follow 
your conscience as one follows a ^ide, or as one foUawt 
the horses in a carriage, while he himself guides them ac- 
cording to his will. 

TENDENCY. " The doctrine, as mischievous as it is, 
» I' conceive, unfounded, that since there is a tendency ia 
- population to increase faster than the means of subsistence* 
hence the pressure of population against subsistence, may 
be expected to become greater and greater in each succes- 
sive generation, (unless new and extraordinary remedies 
. are resorted to,) and thus Jo produce a progressive dimi- 
. nation of human welfare ; — this doctrine, which some 
maintain in defiance of the fact that all civilized countries 
have a greater proportionate amount of wealth, (in other 
words, a smaller population, in proportion to the means of 
subsistence now than formerly — may be traced chiefly to 
an undetected ambiguity in the word ' tendency,* which 
forms a part of the middle term of the argumenL By a 
' tendency' towards a certain result is sometimes meant, 
' the existence of a cause which, if operating unimpeded, 
would produce that result.' In this sense it may be said 
with truth, that the earth, or any other body moving round 
a centre, has a tendency to fly ofl* at a tangent i t. e. the 
centrifugal force operates in that direction, though it is 
controlled by the centripetal; or, again, that man has a 
greater tendency to fall prostrate than to stand erect; t. e. 
the attraction of gravitation and the position of the centre 
of gravity, are such that the least breath of air would over- 

t Shakeanere— The tempest. h See Epistle ti> Uom. ch. i 
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wtkiiD, but for the voluntary exertion of masoolar force ; 
and, again, that population has a tendency to increase be* 
yond subsistence ; i. «. there are in man propensities, 
which, if unrestrained, lead to that result. 

**But sometimes, again, 'a tendency towards a certain 
result is understood to mean ' tlie existence of such a state 
of things that that result may be expected to take place.* 
Now it is in these two senses tha^ the word is used, in the 
two premises of the argument in question. But in this 
latter sense the earth has a greater tendency to remain in 
its orbit than to fly off from it ; man has a greater tenden- 
cy to stand erect than to fall prostrate ; and (as may be 
proved by comparing a more barbarous with a more civ- 
ilized period in the history of any country) in the progress 
of society, subsistence has a tendency to increase at a 
greater rate than population ; or at least with a continually 
diminithing inferiority. In this country, for instance, 
much as our population has increased within the last five 
centuries, it yet bears a far less ratio to subsistence (though 
still a much greater than could be wished) than it did five 
hundred years ago."* But many of the writers, I have al- 
luded to seem to have confounded " an excess df increase" 
with " an increase of the excest." 

THEREFORE.—^ee " Reason,'* and " Why." 

TRUTH, in the strict logical sense, applies to proposi- 
tions, and to nothing else ; and consists in the conformity 
of the declaration made to the actual state of the case ; 
agreeably to Aldrich's definition of a " true" proposition 
—vera est, quae quod ret est die it. 

It would be an advantage if the word trueness or verity 
could be introduced and employed in this sense, since the 
word truth is so often used to denote the " inxe:*^ proposition 
itself. " What I tell you is the truth ; the truth of what 
I say shall be proved ;" the term is here used in these two 
senses; viz., in the " concrete," and in the "abstract" 
sense.f In like manner falsehood is often opposed to truth 
in both these senses; being commonly used to signify the 
quality oi a false proposition. But as we have the word 
falsity, vhich properly denotes this, I have thought it best, 
m a scie-Ntific treatise, always to employ it for that purpose. 

« FM. r «oh. Lect IX. p. 348^-350. \ See 3ook U. Oh. ▼. ^ 1 
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hi. its etymological sense, trath! aignifieB" tk4t 'wUeh 
the speaker " trows," or believeis to be thfif fact. ^ The 
etymology of the word AAH9E2^8cems to be similar.; 
deaotiag non-concealment. In 'ihis sense it is oi^>osed to a 
lie : and may be called mam^ as the ethep majr logical, 
truth. A witness therefore hiay comply <with his oath tor 
speak the truth, though it so happen that he is miUaken 
in some particular of his evidence, provided he is folly 
convinced that the thing is as he states it. 

Truth is not unfrequently applied, in loose and inaccurate 
language, to arg^mewt^ ; where the proper expression would 
be " correctness," " conclusiveoess," or " validity.** 

Truth again, is often used in the sense of reality, TO ON. 
People speak of the truth or falsity of factt ; properly 
speaking, they are either real or fictitious : it is the states 
ment that is " true " or " false." The " true " cause oi 
anything, is a common expression ; meaning " '«hat which 
may with truth be assigned as the cause." The senses oi 
falsehood correspond. { 

" Truth " in this sense, of " reality," is also opposed to 
shadows — types — pictures, &c. Thus, ** the law was given 
by Moses, but grace and ' truth ' came by Jesus Christ :" for * 
the law had only a " shadow of good things to come." 

The present is an ambiguity of which advantage has been 
often taken — through a deficiency either in candour or in 
clearness of thought — in advocating the claims of the 
Romish Church ; the ambiguity of the word church 
(which see) lending its aid to the fallacy. " Even the 
Protestants," they say, '* dare not deny ours to be a * true 
church ;* now there can be but * one true church :* " 
(which they support by those passages of Scripture which i 

relate to the collective body of Christians in all those 
several societies which also are called in Scripture, 
churches ;) " ours therefore must be the trtte Ckwrd, ; if 
you forsake us, you forsake the truth and the Chwrdti and 
consequently shut yourself out from the promises of the 
Gospel " Those who are of a logical and accurate 'nm 
of mind will easily perceive that the sense in which the 
Romish Church is admitted by her ppponents to be r true 
church, is that of reality ; — it is a real, not a prei ¥odM ^ 

thurch ; — it may be truly said to be a church. The o. us* 
IB which the concession is sometimes made use of, id ; at 
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tf a ikm^ teadiing true doctrine* ; which was nev«r 
conceded to the Church of Rome by Protestants ; who 
hold, that a church may err without ceasing to be a church. 

** The church is one,* then, not, as consisting of one 
society, but because the various societies or churches 
were then modelled, and ought still to be so, on the same 
principles ; and because they enjoy common privileges — 
one Lord, one Spirit, one baptism. Accordingly, the Holy 
Ghost, through his agents the Apostles, has not left any 
detailed account of the formation of any Christian society ; 
but He has very distinctly marked the great principles on 
which all were to be founded, whatever distinctions may 
exist amongst them. In short, the foundation of the 
Church by the Apostles was not analogous to the work of 
Romulus, or Solon ; it was not, properly, the foundation 
of Christian societies which occupied them, but the esta- 
blishment of the principles on which Christians in all 
ages might form societies for themselves. 

" The above account is sufficiently established even by 
the mere negative circumstance of the absence of all 
mention in the Sacred AVritings of any one society on 
earth, having a government and officers of its own, and 
recognised as the Catholic or Universal Church; espe- 
cially when it is considered that the frequent mention of 
the particular churches at Jerusalem, Antioch, Rome, 
Corinth, &c. — of the seven churches in A«ia — and o! 
' the care of all the churches ' which Paul had founded, 
would have rendered unavoidable the notice of the one 
church (had there been any such) which bore rule over 
all the rest, either as its subjects, or as provincial depart- 
ments of it."t 

UNITY— 5ee " One." 

WHENCE— 5<e " Why," and " Reason." 

WHY 1 — As an interrogative, this word is employed iA 
three senses : viz. " By what proof!" (or reason) " From 
what cause 1" " For what purpose 1" This last is com- 
monly called the " final cause." E. Q, "Why is this 
prisoner guilty of the crime V* «* Why does a stone fall 

• Sfte " One." 

t •« EMsyg on tke Dasgen^** Ice. Note A, pp 169. 17A 
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lo the earth V* ** Why did you go to Lopdon f** Miieh 
eonfusion has arisen from not distinguiBhing these diff(> 
rent inquiries. Set Reason. 



N. B. As the words which follow are all of them con- 
nected together in their significations, and as the explana> 
tions of their ambiguities have been furnished by the 
kindness of the professor of political economy, it seemed 
advisable to place them by themselves, and in the order in 
which they appeared to him most naturally to arrange 
themselves. 

The foundation of political economy being a few gene- 
ral propositions deduced from observation or from con- 
sciousness, and generally admitted as soori as staled, it 
might have been expected that there would be as little 
difference of opinion among politicaKeconomists as among 
mathematicians ; — that, being agreed in their premises, 
they could not difi*er in their conclusions, buc through 
some error in reasoning, so palpable as to be readily de- 
tected. And if they had possessed a vocabulary of general 
terms as precisely defined as the mathematical, this would 
probably have been the case. But as the terms of this 
science are drawn from common discourse, and seldom 
carefully defined by the writers who employ them, hardly 
one of them has any settled and invariable meaning, and 
their ambiguities are perpetually overlooked. The prin- 
cipal terms are only seven : viz. value, wealth, LABouBa 

CAPITAL, BENT, WAGES, PBOFITS. 

1. VALUE. As valae is the only relation with which 
political economy is conversant, we might expect all 
economists to be agreed as to its meaning. There is no 
subject as to which they are less agreed. 

The popular, and far the most convenient, use of the 
word, is to signify the capacity of being given and receiv- 
ed in exchange. So defined, it expresses a relation. The 
value of any one thing must consist in the several quanti- 
ties of all other things which can be obtained in exchange 
for it, And never can remain fixed for an instant. Most 
writers admit the propriety of this definition at the outset, 
>ut they scarcely ever adheie to it 
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Adam Smith defines valae to mean either the %tiliif oi 
a particular object, or the power ofpurckating other goods 
which the possession of that object conveys. The first he 
calls " value in use," the second " value in exchange." 
But he soon aftei wards says, that equal quantities of labour 
at all times and places are of equal value to the labourer, 
whatever may be the quantity of goods he receives in 
return for them ; and that labour never varies in its own 
value. It is clear that he affixed, or thought he had affix- 
ed, some other meaning to the word ; as the first of these 
propositions is contradictory, and the second false, which- 
ever of his two definitions we adopt. 

Mr. Ricardo appears to set out by admitting Adam 
Smith's definition of value in exchange. But in the 
greater part of his " Principles of Political Economy i" he 
uses the word as synonymous with cost : and by this one 
ambiguity has rendered his great work a long enigma. 

Mr. Malthas* defines value to be the power of puichas- 
ing. In the very next page he distinguishes absolute from 
relative value, a distinction contradictory to his definition 
of the term, as expressive of a rdation. 

Mr. M'Cullochf distinguishes between real and ex- 
changeable, or relative value. And in his nomenclature, 
the exchangeable, or relative, value of a commodity consists 
in its capacity of purchasing ; — its real value in the quan- 
tity of labour required for its production or appropriation. 
^ All these differences appear to arise from a confusion of 
cause and efiect. Having decided that commodities are 
valuable in proportion to the labour they have respectively 
cost, it was natural to call that labour their value. 

2. WEALTH. Lord Lauderdale has defined wealth to 
be ** all ihat man desires." Mr. Malthus,t " those mate' 
rial objects which are necessary, useful, or agreeable." 
Adam Smith confines the term to that portion of the results 
of land and labour which is capable of being accumulated. 
The French economists, to the net product of land. Mr. 
M'CulIoch§ and M. Storch,Ii to those material products 

• " Measure of Value," p. 1. 

f <* Principles of Political Economy," Part III. sect. 1. 

♦ " Principles of Political Ekjonomy," p. 28. 

I *' Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica," Vol. VI. p. 317 
I *' Coon d'Economie Politique," Tome I. p. 91. Hans edit 
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whieh have exchangeable yalae; according to Coload 
Torreos^ it consiats of articlea which possess utility, and 
are {iroduced by some portion of volantary effort. M. Sayf 
divides wealth into natural and social, and applies the 
latter term to whatever is susceptible of ezobange. It 
will be observed that the principal difference between 
these definitions consists in the admission or rejection of 
the qualifications ** exchangeable," and, " material. '*4: 

It were well if the ambiguities of this word had done no 
more than puzzle philosophers. One of them gave birth to 
the mercantile system. In common language, to grow 
rich is to get money ; to diminish in fortune is to lose 
mwMy : a rich man is said to have a great deal of money ; 
a poor man, very little : and the terms wealth and money 
are in short employed as synonymous. In consequence of 
these popular notions (to use the words of Adam Smith) 
all the different nations of Europe have studied every 
means of accumulating gold and silver in their respective 
countries. This they have attempted by prohibiting the 
exportation of money, and by giving bounties on the ex- 
portation, and imposing restrictions on the importation, of 
other commodities, in the hope of producing what has been 
called a "favourable balance of trade ;" that is, a trade in 
which, the imports being always of less value than the 
exports, the difference is paid in m^ney. A conduct as 
wise as that of a tradesman who should part with his poods 
only for money ; and instead of employing their price in 
paying'his workmen's wages, or replacing his stock, should 
keep it for ever in his till. The attempt to force such a 
trade has been as vain, as the trade, if it coujll have been 
obtained, would have been mischievous. But the results 
have been fraud, punishment, and poverty at home, and 



• " Production of Wealth," p. 1. 

+ " Traite d'Economie Pol.» Liv. II. Chap. il. 



i *' In many cases, where an exchange really takes pibee, the fact 
Vi liable (till the attention is called to it) to be oyerlooked, in con* 
sequence of our not seeing any actual transfer from hand to hand 
of a material object. For instance, when the copyright of a book 
is sold to a bookseller, the article transferred is not the mere paper 
covered with writing, but the exclusiTe prttnUefc of printing and 
pnblishing. It is plain, however, on a momenta thought^ that the 
transaction is as resd an exchange, as that which takes place be* 
tween the bookseller and his customers who buy copies «f th« 
work.'— In<rofi. to Poh JBcon. Lect I 
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tf aeord and war without. It has made nations oonaider 
the wealth of their customers a source of loss instead of 
profit ; and an advantageous market a curse Instead of a 
blessing. By inducing them to refuse to profit by the 
peculiar advantages in climate, soil, or industry, possessed 
by their neighbours, it has forced them in a great measure 
to give up their own. It haofor centuries done more, and 
perhaps for centuries to come will do more, to retard the 
improvement of Europe than all other causes put together. 

3. LABOUR. The word labour signifies both the ad 
.of labouring, and the result •f that act. It is used in the 
first sense when we talk of the wages of labour ; in the 
second When we talk of accumulated labour. When used 
to express the act of labouring, it may appear to have a 
precise sense, but it is still subject to some ambiguity 
Say's definition* is ** action suivie, dirig^e vers un but ;" 
Storch'8,t " Paction des facult^s humaines dirig6e vers 
un but utile.'* These definitions include a walk taken 
for the purposes of health, and even the exertions of an 
agreeable converse r. 

The great defect of Adam Smith, and vf our own econo- 
mists in general, is the want of definitions. There is, 
perhaps, no definition of labour by any British economist. 
If Adam Smith had framed one, he would probably have 
struck out his celebrated distinction between "produc- 
tive" and "unproductive" labourers; for it is difficult 
•to conceive any definition of labour which will admit the 
epithet •* unproductive " to be applied to any of its sub- 
divisions, excepting that of misdirected labour. On the 
other hand, if Mr. M'Culloch or Mr. Mill had defined 
labour they would scarcely have applied that term to the 
growth of a tree, or the improvement of wine in a cellar. 

4.. CAPITAL. This word, as might have been expected, 
from the complexity of the notions which it implies, has 
been used in very difi*erent senses. 

It is, as usual, undefined by Adam Smith. The general 
meaning which he attached to it will however appear from 
his enumeration of its species. He divides itj: into JixeA 
and circulating : including in the first what the capitalis 

« " Traite,'* &c. Tome 11. p. fiO& { Book IT. Cbap i 

i " Coiin," kc. Uv. 1. Chap, iv. 
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retainer in the teeond what he parts with. Piaud ea^iilii 
he subdivides into — 1. Machinery; 2. Shops and other 
buildings used for trade or manufacture ; 3. improvements 
of land ; 4. Knowledge and skill. Circulating Capital he 
subdivides into— 1. Money ; 2. Pr6visions in the hands of 
the provision -venders ; 3. Unfinished materials of manu- 
facture ; 4. Finished work in the hands of the merchant 
or manufacturer ; such as furniture in a cabinet-maker's 
shop, or trinkets in that of a jeweller. 

The following is a list of the definitions adopted by 
some of the most eminent subsequent economists ; 

Ricardo* — " that part of the wealth of a country which 
is employed in production ; consisting of food, clothing, 
tools, raw materials, machinery, &c., necessary to give 
eHect to labour." 

Malihusf — " that portion of the material (lossessions 
of a country which is destined to be employed with a view 
ts profit." 

Sayj(. — " accumulation de valeurs soustraites a la con- 
somption improductive." Chap. iii. " Machinery, neces- 
saries of the workman, materials." 

Storch§ — " un fonds de richesses destiniS a la production 
raaterielle." 

M*CullochU — " that portion of the produce of industry 
which can be made directly available to support human 
existence or facilitate production." 

MillV — ** something produced, for the purpose of being 
employed as the means towards a further production." 

.Torrens** — " those things on which labour has been be* 
stowed, and which are destined, not for the immediate 
supply of our wants, but to aid us in obtaining other art! 
cles of utility." 

It is obvious that few of these definitions exactly coin- 
cide. Adam Smith's (as implied in his nse of the term ; 
for he gives no formal definitioii) excludes the necessanet 
of the labourer, when in his own possession ; all the rest 

* " Frinciples of Political Econom?," p. 89, 8d edit 

f " Principles," &c. p. 298. 

t •• Traite," &c. Tome II. p. 464. 

4 <• Cours," 8cc. Liv. II. Chap, i 

i «• Principles," &-, p. 92. 

t •« Elements," &c. p. 19, 3d edit 

••" Pk<»ductionofWealth,"p.6 
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ijiuid f>erhftp8 with better reason) admit them. On the 
uther hand, Adam Smith admits (and in that he seems to 
be right) those things which are incapable of productive 
consamption, provided they have not yet reached their con- 
sumers. All the other definitions, except pei^haps that of 
Mr. Malthus, which is ambiguous, are subject to the in- 
consistency of affirming that a diamond, and the gold in 
which it is to be set, are capital while the jeweller keeps 
them separate, but c«ase to be so when he has formed them 
into a ring; almost all of them, also, pointedly exclude 
knowledge and skill. The most objectionable, perhaps, 
is that of Mr. M'Culloch, which, while it excludes all the 
finished contents of a jeweller's shop, would include a rac- 
ing stud. 

Adam Smith, however, is far from being consistent in 
bis use of the word ; thus, in the beginning of his second 
book he states, that all capitals are destined for the main- 
tenance of productive labour only. It is difficult to see 
what labour is maintained by what is to be unproductively 
consumed. 

5. RENT. 6. WAGES. 7. PROFIT. 

Adam Smith, first divided revenue into Rent, "Wages, 
and Profit ; and his division has been generally followed. 
The foHowing definitions will best show the degree of pre- 
cision with which these three terms have been employed. 

Adam Smith. 

1. R<»nt. What is paid for the licence to gather the 
produce of the land. — Book I. Chap. vi. 

2. Wages. The price of labour. — Book I. Chap. r. 

3. Profit. The revenue derived from stock by the per- 
«on who manages or employs it. — ^Book 1. Chap. vi. 

Say. iTraiti d'Economit Politique.) 4^me Edit. 

1. Rent. Le profit resultant du service productif de la 
terre.— Tome II. p. 169. 

Q. Wages. Le prix de I'achat d'un service productii 
industriel. — Tome II. p. 603. 

3. Profit. La portion de lavaleur produite, retiree pat 
e capitaliste. — Tome I. p. 71, subdivided into int^ret, pro 
(it indastrieL and profit capital. 



Stosch. (Coufik^'f^fonomM Mitigui.) Paris, 1889. 
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1. Rent. Le prix ■ qu'on paye pour Tusage d'ua fonds 
de terre. — Tome I.' p. 354. 

2. "Wages. Le prix du travail. — p. 283. 

3. Profit, The returns to capital are considered by 
Btorch, un(jer the heads, rente de capital, and profit de 
I'entrepreneur. , The first he divides into loyer, the hire 
Df fixed capital, and int^ret, that of circulating capital. 
The second he considers as composed of, 1st remuneration 
for the use of capital ; 2nd, assurance against risk ; 3rd, 
remuneration for trouble. — Liv. III. Chap. ii. viii. xiii 

SiSMONDi. {Nouvecut Princifdes. &c.) 

1. Rent. La part de la r^celte annuelle du sol qui re- 
vient au propri^taire apres qu'il a acquitt^ les frais qui I'ont 
fait naitre ; and he analyzes rent into, 1st, la compensation 
du travail de la terre ; 2nd, le prix.de mohopole : 3rd, la 
mieux valeur que le proprietaire, obtient par la comparaison 
d*une terre de nature sup^rieiire' a une terre inferieure ; 
4th, le r^venu des capitaux qu'ilafix^sluimeme'sur la ter- 
re, et ne puet plus en retirer.-^Tome L p. 280. 

2 Wages. Le prix du travail. — p. 91. 

3. Profit. La valeur dont I'ouvrage acheve surpasselea 
avances qui I'ont fait faire. L'avantage qui lesulte des 
travas:\ passes. Subdivided into inteert and profit mer- 
cantile. — p. 94, 359. 

Malthus. {Princtjiies, ^c.) 

1. Rent. That portion of the value of the whole pro- 
duce^ of land which remains to the owner after payment of 
Q|[l the outgoings of cultivation, including average profits 
on the capital employed. The excess of price above wages 
and profits — p. 134. 

3 Wages. The remuneration of the labourer for hii 
personal exertions. — p. 240. 

3. Profit. The difference between the value of the ad« 
▼ances necessary to produce a commodity, and the value 
of the commodity when produced. — p. 293. 

MrLL. (^Elements, &c.) 3d Ed. 

1 Rent. The difference between the return made to 
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tk» MMtt prodnctiye, and that which is made to die lecK 
prodactive portion of capital employed on the land. — ^p. 33. 

2. Wages. The price of the labourer's share of th« 
commodity produced. — p. 41- 

3. Profit. The share of the joint produce of labour and 
stock which is received by the owner of stock after repla- 
cing the capital consumed. The portion of the whole an* 
naal produce which remains after deducting rent and wa 
ges. Remuneration for hoarded labour.^— Chap. 2, 3. 

ToRPJENS. {Com Trade.} 3d Ed. 

1. Kent. That mrt of the produce which is given to the 
land-proprietor for the use of the soil. — p. 130. 

2. Wages. The articles of wealth which the labourer 
receives in exchange for his labour. — ^p- 83. 

3'. Profit. The excess of value which the finished work 
possesses above the value of the material, implements, and 
subsistence expended. The surplus remaifimg after the 
cost of production has been replaced. — Production of 
fVealth, p. 53. 

M'CuixocB. -iPnncipUi, &c.) 

1 . Rent. That portion of the produce of the earth which 
is paid by the farmer to the landlord for the use of the nat- 
ural and inherent powers of the soil. — p. 265. 

2. Wages. The compensation paid to labourers in re- 
turn for their services ^^Ettay on Rate of Wages, p. 1. 

3. Profit. The excess of the commodities produced by 
the expenditure of a given quantity of capital, over that 
quantity of capital. — Principles, p. 366. 

RiCAEDo. {Principles, &c.) 3d Ed. 

1. Rent. That portion of the produce of the earth which 
IS paid to the landlord for the use of the original and in- 
destructible powers of the soil. — p. 53. 

2. Wages. The labourer's proportion of the produce 
Chap. V. 

3. Profit The capitalist's proportion of the produce. 
Chap. vi. 

The first observation to be made on these definitions, is, 
that the rent of land, which is only a species of an extensive 
genus, is used as'a genus, and that its cognate species are 
either omitted or included undor genera to which they do 

28 
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not properif belong. Wages and profits are f»f hi 
ereation : they imply a sacrifice ot ease or immediate enjojr* 
mcot, and bear a ratio to that sacrifice which is indicated 
by the common expressions of " the rate of wages/' and the 
** rate of profits :*' a ratio which has a strong tendency to 
uniformity. But there is another and a very large source of 
revenue, which is not the oreati^n of man, but of nature ; 
which owes it>9 origin, not to the will of its possessor, but to 
accident; which implies no sacrifice, has no tendency to 
uniformity, and to which the term " rate" is seldom applied. 

This revenue arises from the exclusive right to some in 
Birument of production, enabling the employment of a given 
amount of labour or capital to be more than usually pro- 
ductive. The principal of these instruments is land ; but 
all extraordinary powers of body or mind — all processes 
in manufacture which are protected by secrecy or by 
law — all peculiar advantages from situation or connexion 
— in short, every instrument of production which is not 
universally accessible, afi'ords a revenue distinct in its or- 
igin from wages or profits, and of which the rent of land is 
only a species. In the classification of revenues, either 
rent ought to have been omitted as a genus, and considered 
only as an anomalous interruption of the general uniformi- 
ty of wages and profits, or all the accidental sources of rev- 
enue ought to have been included in one genus» of which 
the rent of land would have formed the principal species. 

Another remark is, that almost all these definitions of 
profit include the wages of the labow of the capital*^. The 
continential economists have in general been aware of this, 
and have pointed it out in their analyses of the component 
parts of profit. The British economists have seldom en- 
tered into this analysis, and the want of it has been a great 
cause of obscurity. 

On the otlier hand, much of what properly belongs to 
profit and rent is generally included under wages. Almost 
all economists consider the members of the liberal profes- 
sions under the class of labourers. The whole subsistence 
of such persons, observes Mr. M'Culloch,* is derived from 
wages ; and they are as evidently labourers as if they hand- 
led the spade or the plough. But it should be considertd, 
that those who are engaged in any occupation recpurinp 

« " Fklnciplcs," kc. p. 338. 
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ikiU than that of a common husbandman, xnnst hw 
expended capital more or less, on the acquisiticn of their 
flkill ; their education must have cost something in every 
case, from that of the handicraft-apprentice, to that of the 
legal or medical student ; and a profit on this outlay is of 
course looked for, as in othex disbursements of capital ; 
and the higher profit, in proportion to the risk ; viz, the 
^uncertainty of a man's success in his business. Part, 
therefore, and generally far the greater part, of what has 
been reckoned the wages of his labour ought more properly 
to be reckoned profits on the capital expended in fitting 
him for that particular kind of laboar. And again, all the 
excess of gains acquired by one possessing extraordinary 
talents, opportunities, or patronage (since these correspond 
to the possession of land--of a patent-right — or other mo- 
nopoly — of a secret, 6cc.) may be more properly regarded 
as rent than as wages. 

Another most fruitful source of ambiguity arises from 
the use of the word wages, sometimes as expressing a 
guantity, sometimes as expressing a proportion. 

In ordinary language, wages means the amount of 90m* 
commodity, generally of silver, given to the labourer in 
return for a given exertion ; and they rise or fall, as that 
amount is increased or diminished. 

In the language of Mr. Ricardo, they usually mean the 
labourer's proportion of what is produced, supposing that 
produce to be dividea between him and the capitalist. 
In. this sense ,they generally rise as the whole produce is 
diminished*; though if the word be used in the other sense, 
they generally fall. If Mr. Ricardo had constantly used 
the word ** wages," to express a proportion, the only 
inoonvenience would have been the necessity of always 
translating this expression into common language. But 
be is not consistent. When he says,* that "whatever 
raises the wages of labour lowers the profits of stock,'* 
he considers wages as a prcportion. When he says,t 
that ** high wages encourage population ;*' he considcia 
wages as an amount. Even Mr. M'CuUoch, who has 
clearly explained the ambiguity, has not escaped it. He 
has even suffered it to affect his reasonings. In his 
valuable essay, " on the Rate of 'Wages,":^ he admits that 

* " Principles," fcc. p. 313. f Ibid. p. 83 XT, 16L 
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** when wages are high, the capitalist hLB to pay * kffiff 
share of the produce of industry to his labeurers.*' Aa 
admission utterly inconsistent with his general nse of the 
word, as expressing the amount of what, the labourer 
receives, which, as he has himself obscnred,* may increase 
while his proportion diminishes. 

A few only have been noticed of the ambigaities which 
attach to the seven terms that have been selected ; and 
these terms have been fixed on, not as the most ambiguous, 
but as the most important, in the political nomenclature. 
" Supply and demand," *• productive and unproductive,** 
•• overtrading," and very many others, both in political 
economy, and in other subjects, which are often used with- 
out any more explanation, or any more suspicion of their 
requiring it, than the words " triangle *■' or " twenty,** are 
perhaps eren more liable to ambiguities than those above 
treated of. But it is sufficient for the purpose of diis 
appendix to have noticed, by way of specimens, a few of 
the most remarkable terms in several different branches 
of knowledge, in order to show both the frequency of an 
ambiguous use of language, and the importance of clearing 
vp such ambiguity. 



No. IL 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES FOR THE EXERCISE O? 

LEARNERS. 

N. B. In such of the following examples as are not in 
a syllogistic form, it is intended that the student shovld 
practise the reduction of them into that form ; those ol 
them, that is, in which the reasoning is in itself sound i 
viz. where it is impossible to admit the premises and deny 
the conclusion. Of such as are apparent syllogisms, the 
yalidity must be tried by logical rules, which it may be 
adyisable to apply in the following order : 1st. Observe 
whether the argument be categorical or hypothetical ; re 
eoUecting that an hypothetical premiss does not necessa- 
rily imply an hypothetical syllogism, unless the reasoning 
tuns on the hypothesis. If this appear to be the case, tlis 

' " Fflnciples,» Ice. p. 800. 
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mle« for hypothetical syllogisms must be applied. 2dly. 
If the argument be categorical, count the terms. 3dly. If 
only three, observe whether the middle be distributed. 
4thly. Observe whether the premises are both negative ; 
(t. e. really, and not in appearance only,) and if one is, 
whether the conclusion be negative also ; or affirmative, 
if both premises affirmative. 5thly. Observe what terms 
are distributed in the conclusion, and whether the same 
are distributed in the premises. 6thly. Ifthe syllogism is 
not a categorical in the first figure, reduce it to that form. 



1. No one is free who is enslaved by his appetites: a 
sensualist is enslaved by his appetites : therefore a sen- 
Baalist is not free. 

2. None but whites are civilized : the ancient Germa':fi 
were whites : therefore they were civilized. 

3. None but whites are civilized : the Hindoos are not 
whites : therefore they are not civilized. 

4. None but civilized people are whites : the Gauls were 
whites ; therefore they were civilized. 

5. No one is rich who has not enough : no miser hai 
enough : therefore no miser is rich. 

6. If penal laws against papists were enforced, they 
would be aggrieved ; but penal laws against them are not 
enforced : therefore the papists are not aggrieved. 

7. If all testimony to miracles is to be admitted, the 
popish legends are to be believed ; but the popish legends 
are not to be believed : therefore no testimony to miracles 
is to be admitted. 

8. If men are not likely to be influenced in the perform- 
ance of a known duty by taking an oath to perform it, the 
oaths commonly administered are superfluous : if thev are 
likely to be so influenced, every one should be made to 
take an oath to behave rightly throughout his life ; but one 
or the other of these must be the case : therefore either 
the oaths commonly administered are superfluous, or every 
man should be made to take an oath to behave rightly 
throughout his life. 

9. The Scriptures mu3t be admitted to be agreeable to 
truth ; and the Church of England is conformable to the 
Scriptures : A. B. is a divine of the Church of England ; 
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mad this opinion is in accordance with his sentoncalt 
therefore it must be piesnmed to be true. 

10. Enoch (according to the testiinony of Scriptore,) 
pleased God ; but without faith it is impossible to please 
Him ; (for he that cometh to God must believe that He 
is, and that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him :) therefore, &c. 

11. "If Abraham were justified by works, then had he 
whereof to glory [before God :} but not [any one can hsn 
whereof to glory] before God:" therefore Abraham was 
not justified by works. 

12. ** He that is of God heareth my words : ye therefore 
hear them not, because ye are not of God.*' 

13. Few treatises of science convey important truths, 
without any intermixture of error, in a perspicuous and in- 
teresting form : and therefore, though a treatise would de- 
serve much attention which should possess such excellence, 
it is plain that few treatises of science do deserve much 
attention. 

14. We are bound to set apart one day in seven for re- 
ligious duties, if the fourth commandment is obligatoiyon 
us : but we are bound to set apart one day in seven for re- 
ligious duties ; and hence it appears that the fourth com- 
mandment is obligatory on us. 

15. Abstinence from the eating of blood had reference 
to the divine institution of sacrifices : one of the precepts 
delivered to Noah was abstinence from the eating of blood ; 
therefore one of the precepts delivered to Noah contained 
the divine institution of sacrifices. 

16. If expiatory sacrifices were divinely appointed be- 
fore the Mosaic law, they must have been expiatory, not 
of ceremonial sin (which could not then exist,) but of mor- 
al sin ! if so, the Levitical sacrifices must have had no less 
efiicacy ; and in that case, the atonements under the Mo- 
saic law would have " made the comers thereunto perfect 
as pertaining to the conscience ;*' but this was not the 
case : therefore, &c. [Davison on Prophecy.] 

17. The adoration of images is forbidden to Christians, 
if we suppose the Mosaic law designed not for the Israel- 
ites alone, but for all men : it was designed, however, lot 
the Israelites alone, and not for all men; therefore the 
adoration of images is not forbidden to Christians. 
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18. A desire to grain by another's loss is a violation of 
ibe tenth commandment : all gaming, therefore, since it 
implies a desire to profit at the expense of another, in- 
volves a breach of the tenth commandment. 

19. All the fish that the net inclosed were an indiscri* 
minate miztare of various kinds : those that were set aside 
and saved as valuable, were fish that the net enclosed t 
therefore those that were set aside, and saved as valuable, 
were an indiscriminate mixture of various kinds. 

QO. All the elect are finally saved : such persons as are 

vrar^ separated from the rest of mankind by the divine 

decree r »e the elect : therefore such persons as are arbi- 
trarily separated from the rest of mankind by the divine 
decree, are finally saved. [The opponent! of this conclusion 
generally deny the minor premise and admit the major ; the reverse 
woald be the more sound and the more effectual otjection.] 

21. No one who lives with another on terms of confi- 
dence is justified, on any pretence, in killing him : Brutus 
lived on terms of confidence with Caesar : therefore he was 
not justified, on the pretence he pleaded, in killing him. 

22. He that destroys a man who usurps despotic power 
in a free country deserves well of his countrymen s Brutus 
destroyed CcBsar, who usurped despotic power in Romex 
therefore he deserved well of the Romans. 

23. If virtue is voluntary, vice is voluntary : virtue is 
voluntary : therefore so is vice. [Aristh. £th. B. iii.] 

24. A wise lawgiver must either recognise the rewards 
and punishments of a future state, or must be able to ap- 
peal to an extraordinary Providence, dispensing them re- 
gularly in this life ; Moses did not do the former i there- 
fore he must have done the latter. [Warbuiton.} 

25. Nothing which is of less frequent occurrence than 
the falsity of testimony can be fairly established by testi- 
mony ; any extraordinary and unusual fact is a thing of 
less frequent occurrence than the falsity of testimony (that 
being very common ;) therefore no extraordinary and un- 
usual fact can be fairly established by testimony. 

26. Testimony is a kind of evidence which is very likely 
to be false ; the evidence on which most men believe that 
there are pyramids in Egypt is testimony : therefore the < 
evidence on which most men believe that there are pyra^ 
mids in Egypt is very likely to be false. 

27. The religion of the ancient Greeks and Romans wot 
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A titrae of extravagant fables and gronndlesa supeTBtttioat, 
eredited hj the vulgar and the weak, and maintained by 
the more enlightened, from selfish or political views : the 
same was clearly the case with the religion of the Egyi^- 
tians : the same may be said of the Brahminical worship 
of India, and the religion of Fo, professed by the Chinese ; 
the same of the romantic mythological system of the Pe- 
ruvians, of the stern and bloody rites of the Mexicans and 
those of the Britons and of the Saxons: hence we may 
conclude that all systems of religion, however varied in 
circumstances, agree in being superstitions kept up among 
the vulgar, from interested or political views in the more 
enlightened classes. [See DiBsertation. Chap. i. ^ 2.] 

28. No man can possess power to perform impossibilities ; 
a miracle is an impossibility ; therefore no man can possess 
power to perform a miracle. [See Apjpendiz, Ait. " impossible.'* 

29. A. B. and G. D. are each ot them equal to £. F. : 
therefore they are equal to each other. 

30. Protection from punishment is plainly due to the in* 
nocent ; therefore, as you maintain that this person ought 
not to be punished, it appears that you are convincf d of 
his innocence. 

31 . Alt the most bitter persecutions have been religious 
persecutions : among the most bitter persecutions were 
those which occurred in France during the revolution : 
therefore they must have been religious persecutions. 

32. He who cannot possibly act otherwise than he does^ 
has neithelr merit nor demerit in his action ; a liberal and 
benevolent man cannot possibly act otherwise than he does 
in relieving Uie poor : therefore suchaman hasneither mefu 
nor demerit in his action. [See App. Art. <* Impossible."] 

33. What happens every day is not improbable : some 
things against which the chances are many thousands to 
one, happen every day : therefore some things against which 
the chances are many thousands to one, are not improbable. 

34. The early and general assignment of the epistle to the 
Hebrews fo Paul as its author, must have been either from 
Its professing to be his, and containing his name, or from 
its really being his ; since, therefore, the former of these 
is not the fact, the epistle must be Paul's. 

35. ** With some of ihem God was not well pleased ; for 
Aey were overthrown in the wilderness *' 
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A ■enmialist wishes to enjoy perpetual gratifioationi 

without satiety : it is impossible to enjoy perpetual gratifi- 
cations without satiety : therefore it is impossible for a 
aensnalist to obtain his wish. 

37. If Paley's system is to be received^ one who has no 
knowledge of a future state has no means of distinguishing 
▼irtue and vice : now one who has no means of distinguisl^ 
inj^ virtue and vice can commit no sin : therefore, if Pa- 
ley's system is to be received, oqe who has no knowledge 
of a future state can commit no sin. 

38. The principles of justice are vaiiable : the appoint- 
ments of nature are invariable r therefore the principles of 
justice are no appointment of nature. [Arist. £th. B. v.] 

39. Everyone deaires happiness : virtue is happiness r 
therefore every one desires virtue. [AriBt. Eth. B. iii.] 

30. A story is not to be believed, the reporters of which 
give contradictory accounts of it ; the story of the life and 
exploits of Bonaparte is of this description : therefore it lb 
not to be believed. See B. L^ 8. 

41. When the observance of the first day of the week 
as a religious festival in commemoration of Christ's 
resurrection, was first introduced, it must have been a 
novelty: When it was a novelty, it must have attracted 
notice : when it attracted notice, it would, lead to mqmry 
respecting the truth of the resurrection: when it led to 
this inquiry, it must have exposed the story as an impos- 
ture, supposing it not attested by living witnesses: there- 
fore, when the observance of the first day of the week, 
&c, was first introduced, it must have exposed as an 
imposture the story of the resurrection, supposing it not 
attested by living witnesses. 

42. All the miracles of Jesus would fill more books than 
the world could contain : the things related by the Evan- 
gelists are the miracles of Jesus : therefore the things 
related by the Evangelists would fill more books than the 
world could contain. 

43. If the prophecies of the Old Testament had been 
nrrittea without knowledge of the events of the time of 
Christ, they could not correspond with them exactly ; and 
if they had been forged by Christians, they would not be 
preserved and acknowledged by the Jews : they are pre- 
served and acknowledged by the Jews, and they corre8> 

29 
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|»oiid exactly with tlie events of the time of Christ s tbef»^ 
fore they were neither written without knowledge d 
those eyents, nor were forged by Christians. 

44. Of two evils the less is to be preferred : occasional 
tarbulence, therefore, being a less evil than rigid despotism, 
is to be preferred to it 

45. According to theologians, a man must possess faith 
in order to be acceptable to the DeiQr t now he who 
believes all the fables of the Hindoo mythology must 
possess faith : therefore such an one must, according to 
theologians, be acceptable to the Deity. 

46. If Abraham were justified, it must have been either 
by faith or by works: now he was not justified by faith, 
(according to James,) nor by works, (according to Panl:) 
therefore Abraham was not justified. 

47. No evil should be allowed that good may come of it : 
all puni&hment is an evil : therefore no punishment should 
be allowed that good may come of it. 

48. Repentance is a good thing: wicked men aboaad in 
repentance [Arist Eth. B. Ix. :] therefore wicked men abound 
in what is good. 

49. A person infected witn'Mfte plague will (probably) die 
^suppose three in five of the infected die :] this man is (probably) 
infected with the plague [suppofe it an even chance:] there- 
fore he will (probably) die. ^iMry. What is tho unovnt of 
this probability T Again, suppose the probability of the m^jojpto be 

(instead of ^ ) > , and of the minor, (instead of ^ ) to be ^, ^wry 

What will be the probability of the conclusion V 

50. It must be admitted, indeed, that a man who baa 
been accustomed to enjoy liberty cannot be happy in the 
condition of a slave : many of the negroes, however, may 
be happy in the condition of slaves, because they have 
never been accustomed to enjoy liberty. 

.51. "Whatever is dictated by Nature is allowable : devo- 
tedness to the pursuit of pleasure in youth, and to that of 
gain in old age, are dictated by Nature [Arist Rhet B. ii. :] 
therefore they are allowable. 

52. He is the greatest lover of any one who seeks that 
person's greatest good : a virtuous man seeks the greatest 

Cood for himself: therefore a virtuous man is the greatest 
>ver of himself. [Arist Eth. B. ix.] 
53 He who has a confirmed habit of anv kind of action. 
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exercises no self-denial in the practice of that action : ■ 
l^ood man ha& a confirmed habit of Virtue i therefore he 
who exercises self-denial in the practice of Virtue is not 
a good man. [Ariat. Eth. B. ii.] 

54. That man is independent of the caprices of fortune 
who places his chief happiness in moral and iDtcllectual ex- 
cellence 5 a true philosopher is independent of the caprices 
of fortune : t^ierefore a true philosopher is one who places 
his chief happiness in moral and intellectual excellence. 

55. A system of government which extends to those 
actions that are performed secretly, must be one which re- 
fers either to a regular divine providence in this life, or to 
the rewards and punishments of another world : every per- 
fect system of government must extend to those actions 
which are performed secretly : no system of government 
therefore can be perfect, which does not refer either to a 
regular divine providence, in this life, or to the rewards and 
punishments of another world. [Warbarton*s Divine Legation.] 

56. For those who are bent on cultivatiog their minds 
by diligent study, the incitement of academical honours 
is unnecessary ; and it is ineffectual, for the idle, and such 
as are indifferent to mental improvement : therefore th* 
incitement of academical honours is either unnecesBar> 
or ineffectual. 

57. He who is properly called an actor, does not en 
deavour to make his hearers believe that the sentiment* 
he expresses and the feelings he exhibits, are really hi» 
own : a barrister does this ; therefore he is not properly tn 
be called an actor. 

58. He who bears arms at the command of the magis 
tfate does what is lawful for a Christian : the Swiss in th« 
French service, and the British in the American service* 
bore arms at the command of the magistrate : therefore 
they did what was lawful for a Christian. 

59. If Lord Bacon is right , it is improper to stock a 
new colony with the refuse of jails : but this we nust al- 
low not to be improper, if our method of colonizing New 
South Wales be a wise one t if this be wise, therefore, 
Ix>rd Bacon is not right. 

60. Logic is indeed worthy of being cultivated, if Ari»> 
Cotle is to be regarded as infallibfe : ^ut he is not t Loo 
gic therefore is not worthy of being cultivated. 
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61. All stadies are nsefol which tend to adyanec ftmai 
in life, or to increaBe national and private wealth : bat the 
eoune of studies parsaed at Oxford has no such tendency s 
therefore it is not useful. 

62. If the exhibition of criminals, publicly executed, 
tends to heighten in others the dread of underj^oing the 
same fate, it may be expected that those soldiers who have 
seen the most service, should have the most dread of death 
in battle ; but the reverse of this is the case : therefore 
the former is not to be believed. 

63. If the everlasting favour of God is not bestowed al 
random, and on no principle at all, it must be bestowed 
either with respect to men's persons, or with respect to 
thefr conduct : but *' God is no respecter of persons t^ 
therefore his favour must be bestowed with respect to 
men's conduct. [Sumner^ Apostolical Preaching. | 

64. If transportation is not felt as a severe punishment^ 
it is in itself ill-suited to the prevention of crime ; if it is 
so felt, much of its severity is wasted, fiom its taking 
place at too great a distance to affect the feelings, or even 
come to the knowledge, of most of those whom it is de- 
ngned to deter ; but one or other of these must be. the 
case ; therefore transportation is not calculated to answer 
the purpose of preventing crime. 

65. War is productive of evil : therefore peace is like- 
ly to be j>roductive of good. 

66. Some objects of great beauty answer no other per« 
cepiible purpose but to gratify the sight: many powers 
have great beauty ; and many of them accordingly answer 
no other purpose but to gratify the sight. 

67. A man who deliberately devotes himself to a life ol 
sensuality is deserving of strong reprobation : but those do 
not deliberately devote themselves to a life of sensuality 
who are hurried into excess by the impulse of the passions : 
such therefore as are hurried into excess by the impolse 
of the passions are not deserving of strong reprobation 
[Arist.Eth.B.vii.] 

68. It is a difficult task to restrain all inordinate desires 
to conform to the precepts of Scripture implies a restraint 
of all inordinate desires : therefore it is a difficult task tt 
conform to the precepts of Scripture. 

69 Any one who is candid will refrain from condemn* 
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lAf a book Without reading itt some reviewen do not 
fefrain from this : therefore Bome reviewere are not 
candid. 

70. If any objection that can be urged would justify a 
change of established laws, no laws could reasonably be 
maintained : but some laws can reasonably be maintained : 
therefore no objection that can be urged will justify a 
change of established laws. 

71. If any complete theory could be framed, to explain 
the establishment of Christianity by human causes, such s 
theory would have been proposed before now ; but none 
such ever has been proposed : therefore no such theory 
can be framed. 

72. He who is content with what he has, is truly rich : 
a covetous man ia not content with what he has : no 
covetous man therefore is truly rich. 

73. A true prophecy coincides precisely with all the cir* 
cumstances of such an event as could not be conjectured 
by natural reason : this is the case with the prophecies of 
the Messiah contained in the Old Testament x therefore 
these are true prophecies. 

74. The connexion of soul and body cannot be compre- 
hended or explained ; but it must be believed : therefore 
something must be believed which cannot be comprehend- 
ed or explained. 

75. Lias lies above red sandstone ; red sandstone lies 
above coal : therefore lias lies above coal. 

76. Cloven feet being found universally in horned ani- 
mals, we may conclude that this fossil animal, since it 
appears to have had cloven feet, was homed. 

77. All that glitters is not gold : tinsel glitters : therefore 
Et is not gold. 

78. A negro is a man : therefore he who murders a 
negro murders a man. 

79. Meat and drink are necessaries of life : the revenues 
of Vitellius were spent on meat and drink : therefore the 
revenues of Vitellius were spent on the necessaries of life. 

80. Nothing is heavier than platina : feathers are hea- 
vier than nothing: therefore feathers are heavier than 
platina. 

81. The child of Themistocles governed his mother t 
•he governed her husband ; he governed Athens ; Athens* 
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Greece ; and Greece, the world : therefore the cLild of 
rheniistocles governed the world. 

82. He who calls you a laan speaks traly : he who caila 
fon a fool, calls yoa a mai« : therefore he who calls you a 
Vk>1 speaks truly. 

83. Warm countries alone produce wines : Spain is a 
waim country: therefore Spain produces wines. 

84. It is an intensely cold climate that is sufficient to 
freeze quicksilver: the climate of Siberia is sufficient to 
freeze quicksilver : therefore the climate of Siberia is in- 
tensely cold. 

85. Mistleto of the oak is a vegetable excrescence which 
is not a plant ; and every vegetable excrescence which is 
not a pnnt, is possessed of magical virtues : therefore 
Mistleto of the oak is possessed of magical virtues. 

86. If the hour-hand of a clock be any distance (sup- 
pose a foot) before tke 9rJnute-hand« this last, thoagh 
moving twelve times fuit':^ vasi never 'overtake the other; 
for while the minute- V. «e1 is moving over those twelve 
inches, the hour-hand v .'\ have moved over one inch ; so 
that they will then h'. an inch apart ; and while the 
minute-hand is moviri^ over that one inch, the hour-hand 

will have moved over j^^ inch, so that it will still be a- 
head ; and again, wtiile the minute-hand is passing over 
that space of y^ in* h which now divides them, the hour- 
hand will pass over y^^ inch ; so that it will still be a- 

head, though the <istance between the two is diminish- 
ed ; &c. &c. &c., and thus it is plain we may go on for 
ever : therefore tl e minute-hand can never overtake the 

hoar-hand. [This is one of the sophistical puzzles noticed by 
Aldrich (the moring bodies being Achilles and a tortoise j) bathe 
is not happy in his attempt at a solution. He proposes to remove 
the difficulty by demonstrating that, in a certain given time, 
Achilles wcmd ofvertake the tortoise: as if any one had evei 
doubted thmt. The very problem proposed is to surmount the diA 
culty of a seeming demonstration of a thing palpably Impossible 
to show that it t« palpably impossible, is no solution of the problem. 
I have heard the present example adduced as a proof that the pre* 
tensions of Logic are futile, since (it was said) the most perfect 
logical demonstration ma;^ lead from true premises to an absurd 
conclusion. The reverse is the truth : the example before us fur 
ttishes a confirmation of the utility of an acquaintance with the 
•yilogistic form : in whieh form. theprHmded demonHroHon m yrie* 
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mot fouthly be taMhUti. An attenpt to do so will efrioet 
Che atter want of connexion between the premises and the conclv- 
■km.} 

87. Tlieft Is a crime : theft was encouraged by the laws 
of Sparta : therefore the laws of Sparta encouraged crime 

88. Every hen comes from an egg : every egg comes 
from a hen : therefore every egg comes from an egg. 

89. Jupiter was the son of Saturn ; therefore the son ot 
Jupiter was the grandson of Saturn. 

90. All cold is to be expelled by heat : this person's dis- 
order is a cold : therefore it is to be expelled by heat. 

91. Wine is a £tiniulant : therefore in a case where 
stlmnlants are hurtful, wine is hurtful. 

92. Opium is a poison : but physicians advise some of 
iheir patients to take opium : therefore physicians advise 
Bome of their patients to take {loison. 

93. What we eat grew in the fields : loaves of bread are 
what we eat : therefore loaves of bread grew in the fields. 

94. Animal-food may be entir'sly dispensed with : (as is 
shown by the practice of the Brahmins and of some 
monks i) and vegetable -food may be entirely dispensed with 
(as is (Jain from the example of the Esquimaux and 
others ;) but all food consists of animal-food and vegetable- 
food : therefore all food may be dispensed with. 

95. No trifling business will enrich those engaged in it i 
a mining speculation is no trifling business : therefore a 
mining speculation will enrich those engaged in it. 

96. He who is most hungry eats most ; he who eats leas* 
is most hungry : therefore he who eats least eats most. 
{8m Aldrich's Compendlttm : Fallacie : where this is rightly 
solved.] 

97. Whatever body is in motion must move either in 

the place where it is, or in a place where it is not : neither 

of these is possible : therefore there is no such thing as 

motion. [In this instance, as well as in the one lately noticed, 
Aldrieh mistakes the character of the dlfflcalty ; which is, not to 
prove the truth of that which is self-eTident, but to explain an ap- 
paroit demonstration militating agpainst that which nevertheless 
BO one ever doubted. He says in this case, " solvitur ambulando ;" 
but (pace tanti viri) this is no solution at all, but is the very thing 
which eon9tUuU$ the diffieuUy in question ; for it is precisely heemuH 
we know the possibility of motion, that a seeming proof of its iaa* 
poisibiUty produces perplexity.— Ses Introduction. , 

08. All vegetables grow most in the increase of th« 
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■toon I hair is a vegetable ; therefore haii ^ows most m 
the increase of the moon. 

99. Most of the studies pursued at Oxford conduee to 
the improyement of the mind : all the works of the most 
celebrated ancients are among the studies pursued at Ox- 
ford : therefore some of the works of the most celebrated 
ancients conduce to the improvement of the mind. 

100. Some poisons are vegetable : no poisons are nse- 
ful drugs : therefore some useful drugs are not vegetable 

101. A theory will speedily be exploded, if false, which 
apppeals to the evidence of observation and experiment ; 
Craniology appeals to this evidence : therefore, if Cra* 
niology be a false theory, it will speedily be exploded. 

[Let the probability of one of these premises be ^^ ; and of the 

otber^ : QiMry. What is the probability of the conclusion and 

which are the terms. 

102. Wilkes was a favourite with the populace ; he who 
IS a favourite with the populace must understand how to 
manage them : he who understands how to manage them, 
must be well acquainted with their character: he who is 
well acquainted with their character, must hold them in 
contempt : therefore Wilkes must have held the populace 
in contempt. 

103. To discover whether man has any moral sense, he 
should be viewed in that state in which all his faculties 
are most fully developed; the civilized state is that in 
which all man's faculties are most fully developed: 
therefore, to discover whether man has any moral sense, 
he should be viewed in a civilized state. 

104. Revenge, robbery, adultery, infanticide, dsc have 
been countenanced by public opinion in several countries i 
all the crimes we know of are revenge, robbery, adultery, 
infanticide, &c. : therefore, all the crimes we know of have 
been countenanced by public opinion in several countries. 
[Faley's Moral Philosophy.] 

105. No soldiers should be brought into the field who 
are not weU qualified to perform their part. None but 
veterans are well qualified to perform their part. None 
but veterans should be brought into the field. 

106. A monopoly of the sugar-refining business is be^' 
ficial to sugar-refiners : and of the comHiade to con»' 
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growent aad of the silk-manafactare to siik-weaven, 
Sec. &c. ; and thus each class of men are benefited by 
some restrictions. Now all these classes of men make up 
Uie whole community : therefore a system of restrictions 
is beneficial to the community. {See Chap. ^ ^ II.] 

107. Th^e are two kinds of things which we ought not 
to fret about: what we can help, and what we cannot. 
[To be stated a« a dilemma.] 

Iu6. He who believes himself to be always in the right 
in his opinion, lays claim to infallibility : you always 
believe yourself to be in the right in your opinion : there- 
fore you lay claim to infallibility. 

109. No part of mankind can ever have received divine 
instruction in any of the arts of life ; because the Israel- 
ites, who are said to haye had a revelation made to them 
of religion, did not know, in the times of Solomon, that 
the circumference of a circle differs from the treble of 
the diameter. 

110. The epistle attributed to Barnabas is not to be 
reckoned among the writings of the Apostolic Fathers ; 
because, if genuine, it is a part of Scripture, and, it 
qmrions, it is the work of some forger of a later age. 

111. If the original civilization of mankind was not 

the work of a divine instructor, some instance may be 

found of a nation of savages having civilized themselves 
(PoL £ooii. Leet Y.] 

112. The law of Moses prohibited theft, murder, &c. 
But that law is abolished : therefore theft, murder, dee. 
are not prohibited. 

113. Agriculture might have been invented by man, 
without a superhuman instructor ; and so might the work- 
ing of metals; and so might medicine; and so might 
navigation, &c. ; and in short there is no art of civilized 
life fiiat can be pointed out, which might not have been 
invented by the natural faculties of man. Therefore tiie 
arts of civilized life might have been invented by man 
without any superhuman instructor.* 

114. AH those must disapprove of i.iflicting punishment 
on this woman who consider her as iinocent: and as you 
disapprove of inflicting punishment on her, it is to be 
presumed you think her innocent. 

PoUt. Eson. Lect. V. p. 123 
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115. If a state has a right to enforce laws, (and withooi 
this it coald not sabsist) it must have a right to prescribe 
what the religion of the people shall be. [See Book III. ^9.J 

116. Every man is bound in duty to aim at promotmg 
the good — ^generally, and in all respects-^of mankind ; a 
civil magistrate (or legislator) is a man : therefore a 
civil magistrate is bound in duty to aim at piomoting the 
good generally and in all respects— of mankind. And 
hence it appears that, since true religioA is one of the 
greatest of goods, the civil magistrate is bound to enforce, 
by means of the power committed to him, the profession 
of a true religion, and to suppress heresy. [&• Essay I, oo 
the " Kingdom of Christ.."] 

117. The month of May has no " R** in its name ; nor 
has June, July, or August ; all the hottest months are 
May, June, July and Au«:ust: therefore all the hottest 
months are without an " R** in their names. [&• Book 
IV.Ch.l.§j.; 

118. This man may possibly be right in his peculiar re- 
ligious creed : and the same may be said of that man ; and 
of a third, and a fourth, dec. ; therefore it is possible they 
may be aU right . 

119. When the Disciples were first called Christians, 
they must have received the title either from believers, or 
from Jewish unbelievers, or from pagans : but one of these 
suppositions is impossible ; end another is negatived by 
the New Testament records : therefore the remaining sup- 
position is established. 
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PRAXIS OF LOGICAL ANALYSIS. 

Some have expressed much contempt for the mode lo 
which logic is usually taught, and in which students are 
examined in it, as comprising no more than a mere enu- 
meration of technical rules, and perhaps an application ol 
them to the simplest examples, exhibited in a form already 
syllogistic, or nearly so. That such a description, if in- 
tended to be universal, is not correct, I am perfectly cer- 
tain ; though, hitherto, the indiscriminate requisition ol 
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Logic from all caDdidates for a degree, has confined b^% 
lectures and examinations, in a greater degree tiian is de* 
•irable, to this elementary character.* But the studeni 
who wishes to acquire, and to show that he has acquired, 
not only the elementary rules, but a facility of applying 
them itt practice, should proceed from the study of such 
examples as the foregoing, to exercise himself in analys* 
ing logically, according to the rules here given, and some- 
what in the manner of the subjoined specimen, some of 
Euclid's demonstrations — various portions of Aristotle's 
works — ^the opening of Warburton's "Divine Legation," 
(which exhibits the arguments in a form very nearly syl- 
logistic) — several parts of Chillingworth's Defence of Pro- 
testantism — the concluding part of Paley's Horse Faulins 
— Leslie's method with the deisrs — various portions of 
A. Smith's Wealth of Nations — and other argumentative 
works on the roost dissimilar subjects. The latter part of 
§ 1. Chap. v. of the dissertation on the province of reason* 
ing, will furnish a convenient subject of a short analysis 

A student who should prepare himself, in this manner, 
m one or more such books, and present himself for this 
kind of examination in them, would furnish a good test 
for ascertaining his proficiency in practical Logic. 



As the rules of Logic apply to arguments only after they 
have been exhibited at full length in the bare elementary 
form, it may be useful to subjoin some remarks on the 
mode of analysing and reducing to that form, any train ol 
argument that may be presented to us : since this must in 
leneral be the first step taken in an attempt to apply 
logical rules.t 

First then, of whatever length the reasoning may be, 
whether treatise, chapter, or paragraph, begin with the 
concluding assertion ; — not necessarily the last sentence 
expressed, but the last point established; — and this, 
whether it be formally enunciated, or left to be understood. 
Then, tracing the reasoning backwards, observe on what 
ground that assertion is made. The assertion will be 

* See preface. 

f These directions are, in substance, and nearly , in words, ex 
toacted from the Preface to Hind's abridged Introduction to Logle 
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fmu condo&on; the ground on which It rests, ymtf 
premises. The whole i^llogisin thus obtained may be 
tried by the rules of Logic. 

If no incorrectness appear in this syllogism, proceed t« 
take the premises separately, and pursue with each the 
lame plan as with the conclusion you first stated. A 
premiss must have been used as such, either because it 
required no proof, or because it had been proved. If it 
have not been proved, consider whether it be so self- 
evident as to have needed no proof. If it have been 
proved, yon must regard it as a conclusion derived from 
other assertions which are premises to it ; so that the 
process with which you set out will be repeated ; viz. to 
observe on what grounds the assertion rests, to state these 
as premises, and to apply the proper rules to the syllogism 
thus obtained. Having satisfied yourself of the correct- 
ness of this, proceed, as before, to state its premises, if 
needful, as conclusions derived from other assertions. 
And thus the analysis will go on (if the whole chun ot 
argument be correct) till you arrive at the premises with 
which the whole commences ; which of course should be 
assertions requiring no proof; or, if the chain be any when 
faulty, the analysis will proceed till you come to some pro* 
position, either assumed as self-evident, though requiring 
proof, or incorrectly deduced from other assertions.* 

* Many students probablf will find it a very clear and conveni 
ent mode of exhibiting the logical analysis of a course of argument, 
to draw it out in the form of a tree, or logical division ; thu«, 

[Ultimate Conclusion.] 

ZisX. 

proved by 



•YisX, ZisT, • 

proved proved by 

by |_ 

I ' AisY, Zii«A. f 

J [suppose a dmittctf .] proved hj Its, 
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kc &c. 
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It will often happen that the same assertion will have 
been proved by many different arg;nmeDt8 ; and then, thd 
inquiry into the truth of the premises will branch out ac* 
cordingly. In mathematical or other demonstrative 
reasoning, this will of course never take place, since ab- 
solute certainty admits of no increase : and if, as is often 
the case, the same truth admits of several different de- 
monstrations, we select the simplest and clearest, and dis- 
card the rest. But in probable reasoning there is often a 
cumulation of arguments, each proving the same conclu- 
sion ; i. e. each proving it to be probable. In such cases 
therefore you will have first to try each argument sepa 
rately ; and should each of them establish the eonclusion 
as in some degree probable, yon will then have to calcu- 
late the aggregate probabili^. 

In this calculation Logic only so far assists as it ena- 
bles us to place the several Uenu of probability in the 
most convenient form. As the degree of probability ot 
each proposition that is originally asnuned, is a point to 
be determined by the reasoner's own sagacity and expe- 
rience as to the matter in hand, so, the degree of proba- 
bility of each eonduehn, (given that of each of its premi- 
ses,*) and also the eaUeetive probability resulting from sev« 
eral different arguments all tending to the same conclu- 
sion, is an arithmetical question. But the assistance af- 
forded by logical rules in clearly stating the several iteins 
so as to prepare the way for the other operations, will 
not be thotight lightly of by any who have observed the 
confusion of thought and the fallacy, which have often 
been introduced through the want of such a statement. 

Example of Afudyne applied to the firvt part of Pakf^i 

Evidences, 

The ultimate conclusion, that ** the Christian religion 
came from God " is made to rest [as far as " the direct 
historical evidence '* is concerned] on these two premi- 
ses ; that *< a religion attested by miracles is from God ;** 
nndthat "the Christian religion is so attested." 
' Of these two premises, it should be remarked, the mi<* 
seems to have been admitted, while the major was de« 

* See Fallacies. ^ 14, near the end. 
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aied, by the iinbeUeTera of old ; whereM at present tlii 
case ie reversed.* 

Paley's arg^ament therefore goes to establish the roiaoz 
premiss, about which alone, in these days, there is ttkelf 
to be any question. 

He states with this view two proportions ; viz. 

Pkop. I. — "That there is satisfactory evidence, Chat 
many, prolessing to be original witnesses of the Christian 
miracles, passed their lives in labours, dangers, and safTer- 
iugs, voluntarily undergone in attestation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and solely in consequence of their 
belief of those accounts ; and that they also submitted, 
from the same motives, to new rules of conduct." 

Pko7. II. — ** That there is not satisfactory evidence, 
that persons pretending to be original witnesses of any 
other similar miracles, have acted in the same manner, in 
attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and sole- 
ly in consequence of their bf^lief of the truth of those 
accounts." 

Of these two propositions, the latter, it will easily be 
perceived, is the major premiss, stated as the converse bf 
negation (Book II. Chap. ii. § 4) of a universal affirraa* 
live : the former proposition is the minor. 

As a syllogism in Barbara, therefore, the whole will 
stand thus : 

" All miracles attested by such and such evidence, are 
worthy of credit :" (by conversion ; ** none which are not 
worthy of credit are so attested.") 

*' The christian miracles are attested by such and such 
evidence:" therefore " they are worthy of credit." 

* It ifl clear from tho fragments romaining of the ancient arn 
menta ageunst ChrisUa&ity, and the allusions to them in Christian 
writers, and also from the Jewish accounts of the life of Jesus wliich 
are stiil extant, (under the title of Toldoth Jescku) that the original 
opponents of Christianity admitted that miracles were wronght, 
but denied that they proved the divine or^in of the religion, end 
attributed them to magic. This concession, in persons Uving so 
much nearer to the times assigned to the miracles, should be notio 
ed as an important evidence ; for, credulous as men were in those 
days respecting magic, tbev would hardly have resorted to this ex 

Elanation, unless some, at feast plausible, evidence for the miracles 
ad been adduced. And they could not but be sensible that to 
prove (had that been possible) the pretended miracles to be impet 
ftiTM. would have been the roo&t decisive course j since (Act woold 
at once have disproved tho religion. 
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The minor pfemias is first proved by being taken as w- 
vercU distinct ones, each of which is separately established. 
— S(M Book II. Chap. ir. § 1. 

T. It is proved that the first propagators of Christianity 
tufferedi by showing, 

Ist A priori^ from the nature of the case, that they 
were likdy to suffer : [because they were preachers 
of a religion unexpected and unwelcome ; 1. to the 
Jews ; and 2. to the Gentiles.*] 
2d. From profane tntimony. 

3d. From the testimony of Christian writings. [And 
here comes in the proof of one of the premises of 
this last argument ; viz. the proof of the credibility, 
as to this point at least, of the Christian writings.] 
These arguments are cumulative ; i. e. each separately 
goes to establish the probability of the one common con- 
clusion, that "the first propagators of Christian ityfu^ferf (2. '* 
By similar arguments it is shown that their sufferings 
were such as they voluntarily exposed themselves to. 

II. It is proved that ** what they sufferedybr was amtraeu- 
l<ms story :" by 

1st. The nature of the case ; they could have had no* 
thing but miracles on which to rest the claims of the 
new religion. 

2d. By allusions to miracles, particularly to the resur 
rection, both in Christian and in profane vn-iters, as 
the evidence on which the religion rested. 

Th^ same course of argument goes to show that the 
miracles in attestation of which they suffered were such 
as they professed to have toitnesud. 

These arguments again are cumulative. 

III. It is proved that " Uie miracles thus attested are what 
we call Christian miracles :" in other words, that the 
story was, in the main, that which we have now in the 
Christian Scriptures; by 

§ 1st. The nature of the case ; viz. that it is improba- 
ble the original story should have completely died 
away,' and a substantially new one have occupied 
its place ; 

§ 2d. by the incidental allusions c f ancient writers, both 

• Ai Fb«1 expresses it, ** to the Jews» \ $tumhb'ng-htoek ; Bvtl f» 
lbs (hnelLt, fooU$kne$$." 
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ChriBtian and profane, to aceonnts agreeing with tlioM 
of our Scriptures, as the ones then received ; 
§ 3d. by the credibility of our historical Scripturefl i 
this is established by several distinct arguments, each 
separately tending to show that these books were 
from the earliest ages of Christianity, weU known 
and carefully preserved among Christians : viz. 
§ i. They were gttoted by ancient Christan writers. 
§ ii. with peculiar respect. 
§ ill. Collected into a distinct tmlvme, and 
§ iv. distinguished by appropriate names and titles ot 
rtipect. 

§ V. Publiclf read and expounded, and 

§ vi. had commentarieSf dec. written on them ; 

§ vii. Were received by Christians of different secti ; 

&c. &€.• 
The latter part of the first main proposition, branches 
off into two ; viz. 1st., that the early Christians submitted 
to new ntles of conduct j 2d, that they did so in const' 
fsnencs of their belief in miracles wrought before them. 

Each of these is established in various parts of the 
above course of argument, and by similar premises ; viz. 
the nature of the case — the accounts of heathen writers— 
and the testimony of the Christian Scriptures, &c. 



The major premiss, that *' miracles thus attested are 
worthy of credit'* (which must be combined with the 
former, in order to establish the conclusion, that " the 
Christian miracles are worthy of credit,**) is next to be 
established. 

Previously to his entering on the second main propo 
silion, (which I have stated to be the converse by negation 
of this major premiss,) he draws his conclusion (Ch. x 
Part I.) from the minor premiss, in combination with the 
major, resting that major on 

§ 1st. The dt priori improbability that a false storj 
thould have been thus attested : viz. 

* For some' important remarks respecting the different ways is 
Which this part of the argument is presented to dilTvrent neiaoBi^ 
tm " Hinds on inspiration,' pp. 30.- 46. 
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" If it be 8o, the religion mast be (rue.* These men 
eoold not be deceivers. By only not bearing testimony, 
^ley might have avoided ali these sufferings, and have 
lived quietly. Wonld men in such circumstances pretend 
to have seen what tliey never saw ; assert facts which 
they had nf> knowledge of; go about lying, to teach 
vlrtae ; and, though not only convinced of Christ's being 
an imposter, but having seen the success of his imposture 
in hjs crucifixion, yet persist in carrying it on ; and so 
persist, as to bring upon themselves, for nothing, and with 
a fuU knowledge of the consequence, enmity, and hatred, 
danger and death 1" 
§ 2d. That no fake story of miracles is likely to be so 
attested, is again proved, from the premiss that " no 
false story of miracles ever has been so attested ;'* and 
this premiss again is proved in the form of a propo- 
sition which includes it ; viz. that *' No athier mira« 
culoos storjr whatever is so attested." 
§ This assertion again, bifiurcatee ; viz, it is proved 
respecting the several stories that are likely to be, or 
that have been adduced, as parallel to the Christian, 
that either 

1 §. They are not so attested ; or 

2 §. They are not properly miraculova ; i. e. that admit* 
ting the veracity of the narrator, it does not follow 
that any miracle took place ; as in casea that may be 
chained by false perceptions — accidents, ^. 



In this way the learner may proceed to analyze the rest 
of the work, and to fill up the details of those parts of the 
argument which I have but slightly touched upon.f 

It will be observed that, to avoid unnecessary prolixity, 
I have in most of the above syllogisms suppressed one 
premiss, which the learner will be able easily to supply 
for himself. E. G. In the early part of this analysis it 
will easily be seen, that the first of the series of cumu- 

*Thi8 is the ulHrntiU conclusion deduced from the premiss, that 
«« it is attested by real wdrmoUst which, in the present day, comes 
to the same thing : since those for whom he is writing, are reedy 
ttt once to admit the truth of the reUgton, if convinced of the reality 
9f the mtraeles. The ancient Jews were not 

i See note at the end of this appendix. 

30 
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' ktlTe aiigumeots to proYe that the propagators o£ Gki» 
tianity did sofTer, would at full length stand tirast 

"Whoever propagated a religion unwelcome to the JewB 

and to the Gentiles, was likely to suffer ; 
The Apostles did this ; 
Therefore they were likely to suffer,** &c. &c. 

It is also to be observed, that the same proposition used 
in different syllogisms may require to be differently ex- 
pressed by a substitution of some equivalent, in order to 
render the argument, in eaeh, formally correct. This ol 
course is always allowable, provided great care is taken 
that the exact meaning be preserved : e. g. if the proposi- 
tion be, *' The persons who attested the Christian miracles 
underwent sufferings- in attestation of them,'- 1 am autho- 
rized to state the same assertion in a difierent form, thus^ 
'* The Christian miracles are attested by men who suffer- 
ed in attestation of their reality,** dee. 

Great care however should be used to avoid being mis> 
led by the substitution of one proposition for another, whes 
the two are not (though perhaps they sound so) really equi- 
valent, 80 that the one warrants the assumption of the other 
— Ste Book iii. § 3. ^ 

Lastly, the learner is referred to the supplement to Chapw 
lii. § 1, p. 97, where I have treated of the statement of a 
proposition as uveral distinct ones, each implying all ihe 
rest, but differing in the division of the predicate from the 
subject. Of this procedure the above analysis affords as 
instance. 



Note referred to at page 386. 

When the student considers that the foregoing is only 
otie out of many branches of evidence, all tending to the 
same point, and yet that there have been intelligent men 
who have held out against them all, he may be apt to sus- 
pect either that there must be some flaw in these ai^u- 
ments, which he is unable to detect, or else that there must 
be much stronger argumeots on the other side than he has 
ever met with. 

To enter into a discussion of the various causes leading 
Id infidelity would be unsuitable ta this occasion ; but I 
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will notice one asbeiagmore especially connected witn thf 
•abject of this work, and as being very generally overlook- 
ed. " Jhno other ifutanee perhaps " (sayp Dr. Hawkins, in 
bis valuable Essay on Tradition) " betides that of religion, 
do men commit the very illogical mistake, of first canvassing 
nil the otjections against any particular system uhosepreten' 
lions to truth they would examine, bejbre they consider the 
direct arguments in its favour." (P. 82.) But why, it may 
be asked, do they make such a mistake in this case 1 An 
answer which I think would apply to a large proportion of , 
such persons, is this ; because a man having been brought 
up in a christian country, has lived perhaps among such as 
have been accustomed from their infancy, to take for grant" 
ed the truth of their religion, and even to regara an wnin- 
firing assent as a mark of commendable faith ; and hence 
he has probably never even thought of proposing to himself 
the question — Why should I receive Christianity as a di- 
vine revelation 1 Christianity being nothing new to him, 
and the /Tresum^/ton being in favour of it, while the burden 
of proof lies on its opponents, he is not stimulated to seek 
reasons for believing it, till he finds it controverted. And 
when it is controverted — when an opponent urges— -How 
do you reconcile this, and that, and the other with the idea 
of a divine revelation 1 these objections strike by their notN 
dty, by their bein^ opposed to what is generally received. 
He is thus excited to inquiry ; which he sets about — natn* 
rally enough, but very unwisely — by seeking for answers 
to all these objections ; and fancies that unless they can all 
be satisfactorily solved, he ought not to receive the religion. 
*' As if," (says the author already cited) ** there could not 
be truth, and truth supported by irrefragable arguments, and 
yet at the same time obnoxious to objections, numeroui^ 
plausible, and by no means easy of solution. There aft 
objections [said Dr. Johnson] against a plenum, and oIh 
jections against a vocimm ; but one of them must be true.** 
He adds, that, '* sensible men, really desirous of discoveVi 
ing the truth, will perceive that reason directs them to es> 
amine first the argument in favour of that side of the ques- 
tion, where the first presumption of truth appears. And the 
presumption is manifestly in favour of that religious creed 
idready adopted by the country. . . . Their very earliest 
inquiry therefore must be into the direct arguments fof 
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the anthority of that book on which their country resti m 
relifion. 

Bat reasonable as such a prooedare is, there is, as I have 
. said, a strong temptation, and one which should be care- 
fally gnarded against, to adopt the opposite coarse ; to at- 
tend first to the objections which are broaght against what 
is established, and which, for that very reason, rouse Uie 
mind from a state of apathy. 

When Christianity was first preached, the state of things 
was reversed. The presnmption was against it, as being 
a ttoyelty. " Seeing that all these things cannot be tpoken 
agaimt, ye ongfat to be quiet" was a sentiment which fa- 
▼oared an indolent acquiescence in the old pagan worship 
The Btimalns of novelty was all on the side of those who 
came to overthrow this, by a new religion. The first in- 
quiry of any one who at ail attended to the subject, must 
have been, not—-" What are the objections to Christia- 
nity T*-— but, ** on what grounds do these men call on me to 
receive them as divine messengers V* And the same ap- 
pears to be the case with the Polynesians among whom 
our missionaries are labouring : they begin by inquiring, 
" Why should we receive this religion V* and those of 
them accordingly who have embraced it, appear to be 
Chnstians on much more rational and deliberate convic- 
tion than many among us, even of those who, in general 
maturity of intellect and civilization; are advanced con- 
siderably beyond those Islanders. 

I am not depreciating the inestimable advantages of a 
religious education : but, pointing out the peculiar temp- 
tations which accompany it. The Jews and Pagans had, 
in their early prejudices, greater difficulties to surmount 
than ours : but they were difficulties of a different kind. — 
See Ettafi on the Dangers ^c. Disc, i' § 3 ; and also 
Bhet, Part I. Ch. iii. § 1. 

I have subjoined extracts from Hume's "Essay on 
Miracles," from two reviews professedly Christian, but 
organs of two most opposite religious schools, and from 
Scripture. The coincidence between the first three, and 
the contrast they present to Scripture, being, I think, not 
only curiouu but instructive. 

•* TTpon the whole, we may conclude that tne Christian E eligion 
MM •lily was at first attended with miracles, but even at tlua day 
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Mimot be helieved by aaj rwifonable penon wttboot on«. Mots 
reason U inaafllcient to convince ui of iU veracity ; and whoertr 
is moved by Faith to aatent to it, it consciooa of a continued miraoto 
fn bis own person, wbicb subverts all the principles of bis und«ir 
standing, and gives him a determination to believe what is most con 
trary to custom and experience." — Hume's E»$ay, (at the end.) 

* * we are to be censured for having *' shifted the ground of out 
Dellef from testimony to argument, and from faith to reason." * * * 

In answering the qnestfon why our religion is to be believed, 
* the poor ignorant uninstructcd peasant will probably come neaiw 
est to the aqgwer of the OospeL He will say, because I have been 
told eo by those wb<T are wiser and better than myself. My uarenta 
told me so, and the clergyman of the parish told me so ; ana I hear 
the same whenever I go to church. And I put confidence in these 
persons, because it is natural that I should trust my superiors. I 
have never had reason to suspect that they would deceive mm. ] 
hear of persons who contradict and abuse them, but they are not 
such persons as I would wish to follow in any other matter of life, 
and therefore not in religion. I was bom and baptized In the church, 
and the Bible tells me to stay in the church, and obey its teachers ; 
tad till 1 have eqnal authority for believing that it is not the Church 
of Christ, as it is the Church of England, 1 intend to adhere to it 
Now, such reasoning as this will appear to this rational age very 
paltry and unsatisiactorv : and yet the logic is as sound as the 
spirit is humble. And were is nothing to compare with it either 
intcdleetnally, or morally, or religiously, in all the elaborate d» 
fences and evidences which would be produced from F&i^f > *>ul 
Orotius, and Summer, and Chalmen^^'-BritUh Critic. 

'* The sacred writers have none of the timidity of their modem 
apologists. They never sue for an assent to their doctrines, but 
authoritatively command the acceptance of them. They denounce 
unbelief as guilt, and insist on faith as a virtue of the highest order. 
In their catholic invitations, the intellectual not less than the social 
distinctions of mankind, are unheeded. Every student of their 
writings is aware of these £acts, Ice, * * * * * They presuppose that 
vigour of understanding may consist with feebleness of reason : 
and that the power of cUscriminating between religious truth ana 
error does not depend chiefly on the culture or on the exercise 
of tiiie mere argumentative faculty. The especial patrimony ol 
the poor and illiterate — the Oospel— has been the stay of count 
less millions who never framed a syllogism : of the great multi^ 
tudes who, before and since the birtii of Orotius, have lived in the 
peace and died in the consolations of our Faith, how small is th« 
proportion of those whose convictions have been derived from 
the study of works like his. Of the numbers who have addicted 
themselves to such studies, how small is the proportion of those 
who have brought to the task either learning, or leisure, or 
industry, snfllcient, Ice. * * * He who lavs the foundation of hie 
ftith on such evidences will too commonly end either in yielding 
a credulous and therefore an infirm assent, or in reposing in a 
self-sufiicient and far moie hazardous incredulity."— Ab'nltirf I 
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** This beg[ininng of miracles did Jesus in Cana of GkdikA 
manifested his fflory, and his disciples bellered on Him." 

*' We know that thon art a teacher sent from Ood ; for no maa 
can do these miracles that tliou docst except Ood be with him." 

** If I had not done among them the works that none other man 
did, they hod not had sin." 

" The works that I do in my Father^ name, thej bear witness 
of me." 

** Him €h>d raised np and shewed^him openly ; not to all the 
people, but to witnesses chosen afore of Ood, even to us," Sua. 

** To Him bear all the Prophets witness." 

" Be always ready to give to every one that aske'h yon, a reason 
of the hope that is in yon," &c. 

The coincidence between writers of each different 
schools is very strikiDg, and afibrds matter for much re- 
flection. They all agree in representing the ** faith'* that 
is required of a Christian as wholly independent of evi- 
dence, and as necessarily, or most properly, based on 
feelings such as attach Pagans to their superstitions.* 
And they all apparently calculate on the reader's being to- 
tally ignorant of the New Testament, of which almost 
every chapter convicts Jesus and bis followers of that 
<* timidity " in appealing to the evidence^ of miracles and 
prophecies which is censured and derided. For, the pas- 
sages above cited from Scripture, even if multiplied many 
fold, as might easily be done, would give but a very inade- 
quate view of the case ; inasmuch as the general tenor of 
all the narrative, and all the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, /^e<i«f»poMs evidence as the original ground on which 
belief had been all along demanded ; the unbelief which 
it *' denounces as sin " being, not as those other writers 
represent, the requiring of evidence, but — on the contrary 
— ^the r^ection of evidence. 

The &liacy of representing all appeal to reason as use- 
less in cases where the " argumentative faculty " is not 
ahne sufficient — which is like denying the utility of light, 
because it will not enable a man to see, whose eyes are 
not in a state to perform their functions — has been already 
noticed. Book IV. Ch. ii. § 5. 

It may be a useful exercise for the learner to analyze 
some others of this collection of fallacies, referring to 
Book I. § 2, to Book II. Gh. ii. § 3, and to Appendix I. 
Art. "Experience." 

* see Professor Powell's valuable work, " Tradition unveilsd.*' 
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Jtkaolute terms, b U. ch. r. h 1. 

^SbatrocHen. — The act of "drawing off" in thought, and attending 

to separately, some portion of an object presented to the mind, o. 

ii. ch V. §3. 
Jik9trmct terms, b. ii. ch. t. § 1. 
tSecidenl. — In its widest teclinical sense, (equivalent to JUtribtUe.) 

anything that is attributed to another, and can only be conceived 

as belonging to some substance (in which sense it is opposed to 

*< Substance ;") in its narrower and more properly logical sense^ 

a Predicabie whieh may be present or absent, the essence of the 

Species remaining the same, b. ii. ch. t. § 4. 
jSccid€n*ml Definition. — A definition which assigns the Properties of 

a Species, or the Accidents of an Individual } it is otherwise call 

ed a Description, b. ii. ch, r. §6. 
JiffirmaUve-^evote* the quality of a Proposition which asserts the 

agreement of the Predicate with the subject, b. ii. ch. iL ^ 1. 
dmpkibolim—A kind of ambiguity of sentence, b. iii. h 10. 
dnalogoug. — ^A term is so called whose single signification applies 

with unequal propriety to more than one object, b. ii. ch. y § 1. 
IfUeeedeiU.^'Tiat ^iart of a Conditional Proposition on which the 

other depends, b. ii. ch iv. § 6. 
^-pprehetuion, (s^n^lc) —the operation of the mind by which we 

mentally perceive or form a notion of some object, b. ii. ch. i. ^ 1. 
.ArgiMKenr. — ^An expression in which, from something laid down ai 

granted, something else is deduced, b. ii. ch. iii. § 1. 
JBcrbitrery — dirision, faulty, b. ii ch. v. ^ 6 ; definition, b. iL ch. v. § 8. 
Autrtion — an affirmation or denial, b. u. ch. ii. % 1. 
^UtribiUive term, b. ii. ch. r. § 1. 
Baeon — erroneously supposed to hare designed his Organon aa a 

riinU system to that here treated of, Intro. \ 8, and b. iv. ch. iii §S. 
bls^on'es.b. iv. ch. ii. h 1. 
JaUgortmatie, — A word is so called which may by itself be employ* 

ed as a Term, b. ii. ch. i. ^ 3. 
StUtgorical Proposition's one which affirms or denies a Predicate 

of a Subject, absolutely, and without any hypothesis, b. ii. ch. iL 

^4. 
arc/e^fallacy of, b. iii. § 13. 
€V«ss— strictly speaking, a Class consists of several things coming 

under a common description, b. L ^ 3. 
ConiropostVum, see Hegatian. 
Common term— is one which is applicable in the same sense to more 

than one individual object, b. i. ^ 6 ; b. ii. ch. i. ^ 3, and b. iL ch. 

iv. ^ Q' 
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CfW^mtibU termi, b.ii. cli. t. § 1. 

Coi^Mftfum— Fallacy of, b. iiC Ul- 

CMieliuion.— That Proposition which ii infenred from the 1 

of an Argument, b. ii. ^ 3, and b. ii. ch. iiL ^ 1. 
Comertte term, b. ii. ch. y. § 1. 
CondUUmal Proposition— is one which asserts the dependence ef ons 

categorical Proposition on another. A conditional Syllogism is 

one in which the reasoning depends on such a Proposition, b. Ii. 

ch. iv. ^ 6 
ConnoUUivt term, b. ii. ch. ▼. § 1. 
CimseaiMnf.— That partof a conditional Proposition whicli dependr 

on tne other. (Consequens,) b. ii. ch. iv. 6 6, NoU. 
Con««fti«nc<. — The connexion between the Antecedent and Conse 

quent of a conditional Proposition, b. ii ch. iv. § 6, Not: 
CofMtni«(tve— conditional syllogism, b. ii. ch. iy. § 3. 
CofUittfcnt.— The matter of a Proposition is so called when tiae 

terms of it in part agree, and in part disagree, b. ii. ch. ii. 6 3. 
Contradictorg Proposiuons-are those which, having the same termOL 

differ both in Quantity and Quality, b. iL ch. iii.^ fi. 
Omtrary Propositions — are two uniTersalSylffirmattyeand negative^ 

with the same terms, b. ii. ch. ii. % 8. 
CsfKrery terms, b. ii. ch. y. § 1. 
PpiMcrrc, b. ii. ch. ii. § 4. 
CoftvcrsMn of a Proposition— b. ii. ch. ii. % 4. 
Covu^— That part of a Proposition which affirms or denies the F(»- 

aicate of the Subject : yu. Uyorit not, expressed or implied, b. IL 

ch. i. ^ 3. 
Cknocs-diyisions, b. ii. ch- y. ^ 6 and 6. 
thJmUt terms, b. ii. ch. v. ^ 1. 
THfwilion. — ^An expression explanatory of that which is defined, s. 

e. separated, as by a boundary, from everything else, b. iL dk. r 

^6; b.iii.^IO. 
JMMcription, — An accidental Definition, b. ii. ch. y. % 6. 
2>e«/n4«f»ve— conditional Syllogism, b. ii ch. iv. h 3. 
DM/-mu<e«— incapable of a train of reasoning, tiU they shall havi* 

learned some kinds of general signs* Introd. § 5. 
Dictum — " de omni et uullo ;" Aristotle's : an abstract statement of 

an Argument, generally, b. i § 4. Applicable to a Sorites, b. IL 

ch. iv. § 7. 
Difference {Differentia.y-The formal or distinguishing part of thi 

essence of a Species, b. ii ch. v. § 4. 
JHUmma. — b. ii. ch. iv. ^ 5. 
Ducovery of Truth— two kinds of, b. iv. ch. ii. ^ 1. 
UhUeourse. — Reasoning, b. ii. ch. i ^ 1. 
Diajunctive Proposition — ^is one which consists of two or more cate 

Soricals, so stated as to imply that some one of them mustbetma 
. syllogism is called disjunctiye, the reasoning of which tuA 
on such a proposition, b. ii. ch. iy. § 4. 
VutribtUed-^ia applied to a Term that is eir ployed in its full extent 
so as to comprenend all its significates— everything to which it ir 
applicable, b. i § 6, and b. ii. ch. iii. § 3. 
VMtiont logical— is the distinct enumeration of seyeral thiols slf 
nified by a common name - and it is so called metaphoricall] 
l>.ii.oh. y fl. "^ ' 
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L^Fallaoy of, b. iU. ^ 11 . 
of a proposition, b. ii. c. iv ^1. 
leal exptesuoDB— apt to leaa to ambignlty, b. iiL 1 10. 
(»c— Figure, the third Figure, so caliedi b. ii. ch. lii. § 4. 
Wntkjfmenw^^h. ii. ch. iv. ^ 7. 

Wijvivoeml.—A Term is denned to be equiyocal whose dilTertnt sig 
nifications apply equally to several objects. Strictly speaking, 
there is hardly a word in any language which may not be regard- 
ed, as in this sense, equirocal ; but the title is usually apidied 
only in any case where a word is sntployrd equiTOCsilly } t. g, 
where the Middle-term is used in dillerent senses in the two Pre^ 
mises ; or where a Proposition is liable to be understood in yaii- 
ona senses, according to the yarious meanings of one of its termss 
b. iii. § iq. 
Essential Definition— is one which assigns, not the Properties or 
Accidents of the thing defined, but what are regaided as its e» 
sential parts, whether physical or logical, b. U. ch. y. ^ 6. 
£vMienee— of Christianity, App. No. III. 
gwHwp Is - u se of, implies a oniv ersal premiss, b. ly. ch. J. § 2I» 
jBsTfp/iffw, proof of a rule, b. ii. ch. y. § 6. 

^c/tmve— Figure, the second Figure, so called, b. ii. ch. ill. ^4. 

JBxlreme. — The Subject and Predicate of a Proposition are calleo ita 

Extremes or Terms, being, as it were, the two boundaries, having 

the copula (in regular order) placed between them, b. ii ch. i. § 3. 

FaUaey^—Axkj argument, or ^)parent argument, which professes to 

be decisive of the matter at issue, while in reality it is not, b. ii. 

ch. y. ^ 4. 

yaUe—in its strict sense, denotes tiy ouality of a Propositlop which 

states something not as it is, b. ii. ch. iL i^ 1. 
I%gun of a Syllogism— denotes the situation of its Middle-term in 
reference to the Extremes of the Conclusion— The M^jor and 
Minor Terms, b. ii ch iii. § 4. 
Form — fallacies in, b. iii« ^ 1 and 7. 

CfeneraUxtUion. — ^The act of comprehending under a common name 

■everal objects agreeing in some point which we abstract from 

each of them, and which that common name serves to indicate, 

b. ii. ch.y. §3. 

Oenut. — ^A Predicable which is considered as the material part of 

the Species of which it is affirmed, b. ii. ch. y. ^3. 
Bume.—Esa%j on Miracles, b. i. § 8, note : and Appendix I. Art 
JSrpcficnec. Coincidence with some Cnristian writers. Appen- 
dix III. 
Hypothetical Proposition — ^is one which asserts not absolutely, bnt 
under an hypothesis, indicated by a coiUunction, b. ii. ch. ly. ^ 3 
Ueat — ** abstract," (supposed) Introduction, § 5. and b. iv. ch. t 

^ 1 and JL 
tUative Conversion — is that in which the truth of the Ctmverse fol 

lows from the truth of the Exposita, b.ii. ch. ii.§4. 
bupoinble^—The Matter of a Projposition is so called when the ex 

trcmcs altogether disagree, b. u. ch. ii. § 1. 
irlefinite Proposition— is one which has for its Subject a Common 
term without any sign to indicate distribution or non-distribution 
b. ii. ch. ii. § 3. 
IMi|^!fii(c Terms, b. ii ch y. ^ 1. 
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f»*tt§e t rodaoUon— of Sjllogfnu in the lait hraa rj^iii«% h. il 

oh. iii. ^ 6. 
fctfivMiM/.— An object which It, in the strict and primarr MaaoL 

one, and con8eqaentl7 cannot heUgieaUy dt. ided, b- ii. cL r.TS 
Induction.— A kind of argument which infer? respeetine a whol* 

claM, what has been aacettained respectirifc one or more indi 

▼idttalsofthatclaM.b.ir.ch.i.§l. 
rn/cr.— To draw a conclusion from granted premises, b. It. ch. i^ 

hi. Set PROTE. 

Ai/nia Species— b. ii. ch. 7. § 4. 
Information.— b. iy. ch. iL § I . 
IptorelJo-eteneAi— fallacy of, b. iii. ^ 16->19, 

BiotpoTohU Accident— is that which cannot be separated from tkt 
individual it belongs to, though it may from the Species, b. iL ek 
T. § 4. 
JnsfrucKon.— b. Ir. ch. ii. ^1. 
Jnl«rro^a/iim— fallacy of, V. iii. ^ 9. 
Irrtlevntconelurion—isilmKf of, b. iiL Mft^lil. 
Jt4i(;m«fil.— The second operation of tiie mind, wherein we pn» 
nounce mentally on the ^reement and disagreement of two of 

the notions obtained bv simple Apprehension, b. ii. ch. i. ^ 1. 
jrnow<effje._h. iv.ch. ii.l3. Note. 
JLen^UAf e— an indispensable instrument for reasoning, InCrod. 4 ff 

Logic, conversant about, b. ii. ch. i. 43. 
UmilaUon.Sw " Per Jlcddene."* 
Xtfcibs— notions of Syllogism, Introd. § 8. 
togieat definition—is that which assigns (he Genus and Difierenoa 

of the Species defined, b. ii. ch. v. § 6. 
Logomachy. — ^b. iv. ch. ir. ^ 13. 
Major term of a Syllogism— is the Predicate of the Conclusioii. 

The Major Premiss is the one which contains the Major term. Ik 

Hypothetical Syllogisms, the Hypothetical Premiss la called th« 

Major, b. ii. ch. iii. §3, and b. iL ch. ir. ^. 
Matter of a proposition— b. ii. ch. ii. ^ 3. 
JTetepAor.- b. iii. ^ 10. 
Metonymy. — b. iii. ^ 10. 
Middle term of a categorical Syllogism— is that with which tiie twt 

extremes of the conclusion a:re separately compared, b. ii. eh. iiL 
^3.andb. iLch. iii.^4. 
mnor term of a categorical Syllogism— Is the Subject of the eon* 

elusion. The Minorprsmin is that which contains the Minor 

term. In Hypothetical Syllogisms, the Categorical Pxemisa it 

called the Minor, b. ii. ch. iiL Cs, and b. iI. ch. iv. § 3. 
Modal categorical proposition— d. ii. ch. ii. § 1, and b. ii. ch. iv. h L 
Mood of a categorical Syllogism— is the designation of its thfe* 

propositions, in the order in which they stand, according to their 

quantity and quality, b. ii. ch. iii. ^ 4. 
Necestary matter of a proposition's the essential or invariable 

agreement of its terms, b. ii. ch. ii. § 3.— jrc«ess«ry, ombiguity oC 

Appendix No. I. « ^ -^ 

{Te^afion— conversion by, b. fi. eh. Ii. § 4. 
^gative categorical proposition— b. ii. cr . iL ^ 1. 
ffegative terms, b. ii. ch. v. M. 
ifew truths— of two kinds, b. iv. ch. ii. § I. 
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DflAnition^if one whkh explams only the meMkinv el 

the term defined, and nothing more of the nature of the ttunf 

sonified by that term than is implied br the term itself to eve^ 

one who nndentandg the meaning oi it, b. ii. ch. w. ^ 6, and b 

IT. ch. ii. ^ S. 
NoMune/jm.— b. iv. ch. r. Jntrod. ^ ff, and b. ii. ch. v. § 4. 
06Yecf»oiM— fallacy of, b. iii. § 17. 
Jtpero/iofi* of the mind— three laid down by logical writeii, b. ii 

ch. i. & 1. 
l^MMb— Two piDpoflitloQS are said to be opposed to each other, 

when, having the same subject and predicate, they differ either 

in quantity or quality, or both, b. ii. ch. ii. ^ S. 
topo«t<ios» of terms, b. ii. ch. ▼. ^ 1. 
MtenHoe reduction— of Syllogisms in the last three figurM, b. IL 

ch. iik § 6. 
^«aronymou$ word$^ b. iii. § 8. 
>art-^ogicalIy, species are called parts of the genus they coin* 

under, and individuals, parts of the species ; rMliy, the genus is 

a part of the species, sjid the species, of the individuali o. ii. ch 

T. ^6. 
^artievlar proposition — b. ii ch. ii. § 1. 
"^tr d9ecMiens.->€onTer8ion of a proposition is so called when tbt 

quantity is changed, b. ii. ch. ii. § 4. 
Phvtieal definition — ^is that wliich assigns the parts into whieh th* 

thing defined can be ocfuoiiy divided, b. ii. en. v. § 6. 
Poritive terms, b. ii. ch. v. ^ I. 

Ptfsftilats a form in which ade/in»f»onmay be stated, b. ii. «\. r.\9. 
Predicaments, b. Iv. ch. ii. h 1. 
PreHeaU of a proposition—- d. ii. ch. i. § 3. 
FredieabU.-Ai. ii. ch. r. § 3. 
Prontss.— b. iL ch. iiL 6 1. 
Ftioatwe terms, b. IL en. t. § 1. 
Probable arguments, b. iii ^11 and 14. 
Proper-names — ambiguity or, b. iii. ^ 10. 
Property. — ^A predicable which denotes something essentially coB* 

joined to the essence of the species, b. iL ch. v.li 8. 
ProporiHon^-^A sentence which asserts, t. e. affirms or denies, 

b. ii. ch. ii. h 1. 
Prove.— To adduce premises which establish the truth of a certaia 
- conclusion, b. iv. ch. iii. § 1. 
Preximum genus of any species— is the nearest [least remote] t» 

wUch it can be referred, b. ii. ch. v. § 4. 
Purs categorical proposition— is one wnich asserts simply that the 

Predicate is, or is not, contained in the Subject, b. ii. ch. ii> § 1, 

and b. iL ch. iv. § 1. 
(wrfiev of a Proposition- is its affirming or denying. This is the 

Quality of the expression, which- is, in Logic, the essential 

circumstance. The Quality of the maUer is, its being true or 

fake; which is, in Logic, accidental, being essential only in 

respect of the subject-matter treated of, b. ii. ch. ii. § 1. 
OjuaiUity of a Proposition— b. ii. ch. ii ^ 1. 
{uetAum.— That which is to be established as a Conclusion, stated 

in an interrogative form, b. iL ch. ii § 4. 
Real definition— b. ii. ch, v. ^ 0. 
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■M2t«m/— Intiod. ^ 9. b. It. 6k. ▼. 

JUoMnui^ — CSeneral-Signi necessary for, Introd. \ & 

tUduetian^—ot syllorisms in the last three Figures, to the first, foai 

to lall under the Dictum, b. ii. ch. iiL && 5 and &— of hypothetical 

syllogisms to categorical, b. ii. ch. iT.^6 
A^erences— fallacy of, b. iii. S 14. 
Refutation — of an argument, liable to be fallaciously used, b. iiL ^ 

6 and 7. 
lUlative terms, b. ii. ch. v. ^ 1. 
Satme. — Secondary use of the word, b. It. oh. ▼. § 1, nd Ap|>eiidix, 

No. T. 
Second intention of a term, b. iii. ^ 10. 
Separable accident— is one which may be separated from the indi* 

Tidual, b. iii. Introd. 
Signifieate,— The sereral things signified by a common Term are its 

significates (Significata,) b. ii. en. ii. § 1. 
SImgMlar tano is oiie which stands for one individuaL A Singular 

proposition is one which has for its Subject either a Singular 

term, or a common term limited to one Individual by a siagular 

>igni <• f • " This," b.'ii. ch. i. § 3 ; b. ii. ch. ii. §3, and b. ii. ch. t. § 1 
SorUet.—i. u, ch. iv. §7. 
;^^eetM.— b. IL ch. y. § S»— peculiar sense of, in Natural History, b 

iy. oh.y. ^ 1. 
SiAaltem Species and Geaus— is that which is both a Species ol 

some higher Oenus, and a Gtenus in respect of the Species into 

which it is diyided. Subaltern opposition, is between a oniyeiti 

sal and a Particular of the same Quality. Of these, the Uniyeih 

sal is the Subaltemant, and the Particular the SubmUernate,h.iL 

ch. ii. ^ 3, and b. iL ch. y. &4. 
Subcontrary opposition — b. if. ch. ii. & 3. 
Subject of a proposition— b. ii. ch. ii. ^ 3. 
SttHMiuiK Oenus— b. ii. ch. y. ^ 4. 
Sjflhgism. — An argument expressed in strict logical form ; vis, so 

that its conclusiyeiiess is manifest from the structure ot the 

expression alone, without any regard to the meaning of the 

Terms, b. 11. ch. iii. ^ 1. 
SffnctUegorematie words — are such as cannot singly express h 

Term, but only a part of a Term, b. ii. ch. L ^ 3. 
Tenn.—The Subject or Predicate of a Proposition, b. iL ch. L ^ 3. 
Tendency— ambiguity of. Appendix, No. I. 
3%attiRa/rope, b. iii. § 11. 

True proposition — is one which states what reaQy is, b. ii. ch. ii. ^ 1 . 
TVuth new — two kinds of, b. iy. ch. 11. § 2, and Appendix, No. 1. 
^MversiA Proposition— is one whose Predicate is affirmed or denied 

of the whole of the Subject, b. ii. ch. ii. § 1. 
Vnhocal.-^A Common term is called Uniyocal in respect of thoM 

things to which it is applicable in the same signifioatioii, b IL ck. 

v.|l* 
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A KEW DXSCBIPTIVE CATALOGUE OP IIaSPBK dc BROTHERS* 

Publications is now ready for distribution, and may bo obtained 
gratuitously on application to tbe Publishers personally, or by letter 
enclosing six cents in postage stamps. 

The {Utention of gentlemen, in town or country, designing to form 
Libraries or enrich their literary collections, is respectfully invited to 
this Catalogue, which will be found to comprise a large proportion of 
the standard and most esteemed works in English Literature — com- 
FBEHBNDiiva MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND VOLUMES — whlch are of- 
fered in most instances at less than one half the cost of similar pro- 
ductions in England. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, Schools, etc., 
who may not have access to a reliable guide in forming the true esti- 
mate of literary productions, it is believed the present Catalogue will 
prove especial valuable as a manual of reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, whenever books 
ean not be obtained through any bookseller or local agent, applications 
with remittance should be addressed direct to the Publishers, which 
will be promptly attended to. 

Frankbn Square^ New Yor}c 
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